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A  Biographical  Sketch 

By  Henry  r«(itchic  Cobb 

JAOOB  CHAMBERLAIN  was  lorn  iu  Sharon, 
Conn.,  on  April  13,  1836.  Both  his  father's 
and  mother's  ancestors  came  over  to  join  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  of  the  Pilgrims  about  1650- 
1670.  Among  their  descendants  eighteen  were  min- 
isters or  mialsters'  wives. 

His  fother,  Jacob  Chamberlain,  "a  county  sur- 
veyor, justice  of  the  peace  and  well-to-do  &rmer, 
belonged  to  a  family  of  religions  men,  church  deacons 
and  leading  men  in  local  affairs."  He  ia  described 
by  his  son  Jacob  as  "  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  act- 
ive Christian  character,  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Church  for  seventy  years,  thirty-one  in  Sharon  and^ 
thirty-nine  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  -  He  was  always  one  of 
the  active  working  mem,ber8  and,  according  to  hiS 
means,  ode  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  home  and  abroad.  He  died  in  1878,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six." 

"His  mother,  Anna  'Nutting   Chamberlain,  be- 
longed to  a  fiamily  which  for  several  generations. 
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-down  to  the  preaent  time,  bas  ftarnished  many  in-| 
ventors,  teachers,  lawyers,  college  professors,  min-j 
isters  and  missionaries."  She  wa^a  woman  of  ear- 
nest fiidth,  deep  piety  and  much  prayer,  and  intensely 
interested  in  miasions.  If  there  be  any  benefit  in 
godly  ancestry  and  par^tage,  that  benefit  was  richly 
his. 

In  1838  his  parents  i^emoved  to  Hudson,  Ohio, 
where  the  ^Vestern  Reserve  CoU^c,  now  University, 
pfiiared  special  advautage8\for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Their  house  btovme  a  missionaries'  home, 
in  which  the  children  breathed  a  missionary  atn^os- 
phere.  One  of  his  sisters  married  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Scadder  and,  in  18.53,  went  with  him  to  India  where 
she  died.  Another  sister  had  expect^  also  to  be- 
come a  missionary  to  India,  but  both  she  and  the 
gentleman  she  was  engaged  to  marry  died  •before 
their  purpose  could  be  carried  out  All  things  con- 
spired to  create  in  him  also  the  missionary  purpose. 
Yet  that  purpose  he  did  not  immediately  entertain. 

1^^  father  had  been  an  invalid  from  the  birth  of 
this  flop,  and  soon  began  to  lean  on  him.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  having  Jacob  take  the  farm  on  which 
they  lived  and  make  a  home  for  his  father  and 
^  mother.  This  purpose  the  son  dutiftdly  and  gladly 
embraced.  With  ttis  in  view,  he  entered  upon 
preparation  for  college,  that  he  might, become  a 
scientific  fkrmer.    Yet  the  cause  of  missions  was 
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even  then  dear  to  him  and  before  he  was  thirteen  he 
had  determined  that  when  he  became  a  man,  if  God 
should  prosper  him,  he  would  himself  support  a 
miasionary. 

Separated  unto  the  Gospel.— But  the  Lord  had 
other  purposes  for  him.  If  ever  a  man  were  fore- 
ordained to  be  a  missionary, — "separated  unto  the 
Sospel  of  God,"— Jacob  Chamberlain  evidently  was. 
His  boyhood  days  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  those  traits  and  capacities  which  were 
afterwards  so  signally  exhibited  and  which  so  emi- 
nently fitted  him  for  the  life  and  work  on  which  he 
ultimately  entered  :  Mental  and  physical  power  and 
alertness,  intense  earnestness  of  purpose,  an  indomi- 
table determination  to  overcome,obstacles  and  achieve 
the  best  possible  results,  unfaltering  courage  under 
all  conditions,  a  scorn  of  everything  low  and  mean, 
keenness  and  sweetness  of  huuiour,  cheerfulness  al- 
ways, with  the  desire  to  know  and  willingness  to  do 
the  will  of  God. 

That  will  concerning  his  life-work  God  seemed  to  him 
to  reveal  through  a  succession  of  serious  and  in  some 
cases  ivmarkable  accidents,  any  one  of  which  might 
e^ily  have  proved  fatal,  and  which  seemed  to  unfit 
him  for  a  farmer's  life.  At  theage  of  fourteen,  while 
•  preparing  for  college  at  the  Lodi  Aciulemy,  Michi- 
gan, of  which  bis  maternal  uncle,  Prof.  BnfTi»17ntting, 
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was  principal,  being  then  crippled  by  these  accidents, 
the  qaestion  forced  itself  upon  him,  "  What  does  Ood 
mean  by  these  accidents  and  escapes  T  What  would 
He  have  me  dot"  "  I  prayed  over  it  '  Bo  a  mis- 
sionary '  came  a  voice  in  reply."  He  thought  of  the 
sister  and  her  affianced  husband  who  were  to  be  mis- 
sionaries to  India,  but  had  died.  ",Who  shall  take 
their  placet  rang  in  my  ears.  Here  am  I,  scud  me, 
was  my  heart's  response." 

Added  to  these  providential  influences,  though  all 
unknown  to  him  at  th^  time,  was  the  spiritual  influ- 
ence resulting  from  bis  mother's  dedication  of  him  to 
the  Lord  for  missionary  service,  and  her  unceasing 
prayers.  After  his  ordination  and  when  his  passage 
had  been  engaged  for  India,  that  mother  inuumed 
14m  that  at  his  birth  she  had  consecrated  him  totIl« 
Lord  in  a  holy  vow,  and  that  her  first  act  on  rising 
from  her  bed  was  to  take  him  away  by  herself  into 
her  closet  and,  kneeling,  repeat  the  vow  and  ask  the 
Lord  to  make  him  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  In 
the  faith  that  he  would  become  such  she  had  never 
faltered  and  for  it  she  had  never  ceased  to  pray.  No 
adequate  expIanSttion  of  the  missionary,  Jacob  Cham- 
berlain, can  be  given  that  leaves  out  of  the  account 
that  devoted  Christian  mother.  This  incident  was 
related  by  Dr.  Chamberlain  with  much  detail  and 
great  effect  to  a  gathering  of  women,  iit  the  Ecumen- 
ical Conference  in  New  York  in  1900,  as  he  urged  on 
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XV 


iCbristian  motlierB  the  consecration  of  their  children 
to  Christ  and  Uia  service.  , 

There  remained  one  obstacle,  his  father's  cherished 
plan.  He  had  in  his  feeble  health  leaned  on  this  his 
eldest  ^n  from  his  early  boyhood ;  he  wae  over  sixty 
and  all  his  plans  for  a  happy  old  age  centred  in  him. 
CJould  he  and  would  he  give  him  upt  Let  that  son 
answer.  "  After  mnch  prayer  I  opened  the  matter 
to  him.  '  My  son,'  said  he,  '  I  have  known  forwome 
months  past  that  your  mind  has  been  working  on 
this  subject  and  many  a  night  have  I  lain  awake  aU> 
night  long,  thinking  whether  I  coM  give  you  up. 
Bnt  God  has  shown  me  abundantly  during  the  last 
two  yeare  that  your  life  is  not  in  my  hands.  He  has 
wonderfully  spared  you  ;iow  these  many  times  for 
some  special  purpose,  and  I  cannot  bid  you  stay.  Go 
wherever  God  shall  call  you,  and  the  God  of  yonr 
fathers  be  with  you.'  My  mother  yielded  a  tearful 
but  joyful  assent^— tearful  when  she  tjionght  of 
the  separation,— joyful  that  she  should  bei  thought 
worthy  to  hove  a  son  labouring  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Cross.    And  thus  every  diiBculty  was  removed." 

Thus  the  way  was  clear  and  from  that  time  noth- 
ing could  change  his  purpose.  To  its  realization  his 
studies  were  directed  and  every  energy  was  bentu  Ih 
1861  he  entered  Western  Reserve  College.  In  his 
crippled  condition  the  pressure  proved  too  gveat 
For  one  year,  1852-^  broken  down  in  health  from 
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overatudy,  he  lemained  at  home  working  on  the 
fiirm.  Hia  health  regained  he  returned  to  the 
coU^^  where  he  was  graduated,  valedictorian  of 
his  class,  in  1866. 

Coming  to  Kew  York  he  entered  Union  Seminary 
and  connected  himself  with  the  Collegiate  Beformed 
Dutch  Church.  Being  attracted  by  what  he  heard  of 
the  superior  instruction  given  in  Hebrew,  he  re- 
moved to  New  Brunswick  and  the  theological 
seminary  there,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1869. 
By  his  insistence  on  "the  best"  in  Hebrew,  he  was 
thus  nnoonscionsly  preparing  himself  for  the,  im- 
portant and  iuflueutial  part  he  afterwards  took  in  the 
revision  of  the  Telugu  Bible.  Already,  in  ISS^,  he 
had  applied  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Beformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  as  it  was  then 
called,  now  known  as  the  Beformed  Church  in 
America,  for  appointment  as  a  missionary  to  IndiiL 
His  reason  for  applying  thus  early  he  stated  to  be 
that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
study  Tamil  afforded  by  tbb  presence  in  this  country 
of  members  of  the  Arcot  Mission.  In  his  letter  of 
application  he  said,  referring  to  the  decision  and 
Godspeed  of  his  father :  "From  that  time  to  this 
my  mind  has  not  bad  one  wavering  thought  on  the 
subject.  And  though  I  had  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  before  I  could  be  brought  to  give  up  all  my 
plans  for  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort  in  this  land  and. 
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eq>ecially,  leave  my  parents  in  their  oltf  age,  yet 
DOW  I  ahoold  regard  it  as  tA«  om  great  trial  of  my  life 
if  I  should  be  in  any  way  prevented  ttom  going  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted.  '  Yea  woe  ii 
onto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel '  to  the  heathen. 
And  if  there  is  one  spot  on  the  earth  more  benighted 
than  the  rest,  if  there  is  one  plaoe  where  they  are 
more  degraded  in  the  lowest  depths  of  sin  and  miseiy 
and  have  most  lost  the  image  of  their  Maker,  there 
woold  to  God  that  I  oonld  plant  the  standard  of  the 
cross  and  labour  for  His  sake." 

Of  his  course  in .  the  seminary  one  of  his  few 
surviving  classmates,  possibly  the  only  one.  Prof. 
H.  B.  Biddle  of  Alleghedy  Seminary  writes: 
"  First  of  all,  his  intense  earnestness  amounting  to 
enthusiasm,  impressed  me.  He  was  a  faithful 
^tudent ;  no  man  succeeds  in  the  foreign  field  who 
has  been  nnfaithM  in  his  seminary  duties.  But  the 
tn^t  first  mentioned  was  the  dominant  one. 
Bspecially  when  missionary  effort  was  the  theme  did 
his  glowing  nature  assert  itself  in  his  utterances. 
His  piety  was  of  an  ardent  type  and  bis  personal  in- 
fluence in  the  seminary  was  stimulating  to  his  fellow 
■Students." 

Not  content  with  the  work  in  his  theological 
course,  usually  considered  quite  sufficient,  he  deter- 
mined to- fit  himself  for  medical  service,  pursuing  the 
appropriate    studies,    chiefly    in    the    OoUege    of 
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Physicians  and  Burgeons  in  New  York.  What  pro- 
floiency  he  nttnlnnd  in  ftbtWIt^nntly  attested  by  his  re- 
oiarkable  sncoess  in  medicine  and  surgery  jn  his 
chosen  field  ot  labour.  The  degree  of  M.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Westerii  University 
Medical  Cbllege  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Another  sort  of  preparation  for  the  work  that  lay 
before  him  was  found  in  his  service  as  colporteur, 
which  brought  him  into  contact  witli  "all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men."  For  three  summers  he  laboured 
in  Ohio  and  Illinois  for  the  American  Tract  Society 
and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  After 
*  his  ordination,  which  took  place  in  the  Marble 
Coll^if^  Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  in  May,  1859,  he  was 
assigned  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  labour 
in  the  Reformed 'Churches  in  the  Western  Synod,  of 
Chicago.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  this  varied 
service  must  have  developed  in  him  that  rare 
foculty  of  meeting  men,  answering  their  arguments 
«nd  objections  and  pressing  home  upon  them  the 
tfuths  of  the  Qospel  which  was  so  remarkably  dis- 
.  played  iu  after  years.  X^us  in  all  ways  was  Ood  fit- 
ting him  for  the  work  he  was  to  do  in  India  and  for 
India,  and  for  the  cause  of  missions  among  the 
churches  at  home. 
On  September  7,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
.  Charlotte    Close   Birge,    at   Hudson,    Ohio.     Mis^ 
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Bhrge's  fether  was  the  Rev.  Chester  Birgc,  a  PreBby- 
tetian  miniater  formerly  settled  at  Vienna,  Ohio. 
The  lifelong  onion  thus  formed  only  the  hand  of 
death  has  severed.  Six  sous  were  born  to  them,  all  in 
India,  of  w^m  fonr  sarvive.  "  Barely  the  gods  must 
love  you '  'Vas  the  exclamation  of  the  Brahmana,  as  sou 
after  son  was  given  to  them.  Of  the  perfect  sympathy 
in  life  and  pnrpose,  the  helpful  serrioe  and,  in  later 
years,  the  tender,  watchful  ministry  of  this  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  this  is  ndt  the  place  to  speak.  The 
dedication  of  his  first  book,  "  In  the  Tiger  Jungle,*" 
gives  expression  to  his  own  sense  of  what  she  was  to 
him :  "  To  her  who  for  thirty-seven  ,  years  has 
shared  my  labours  and  my  joys  and  shares  them 
still." 

A  farewell  service  was  held  for  them  in  the  chnrch 
in  which  he  had  been  ordained,  and  on  December  2lBt^ 
he  sailed  from  Boston  with  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  in  the 
ship  Goddess,  arriving  in  India  on  April  12,  1860. 

It  is  impossible,  in  so  brief  a  sketch,  to  present  in 
detail  and  in  chronological  order  the  story  of  so 
strennons  a  missionary  life  as  that  which  there 
began.  To  comparatively  few  men  has  it  been  givpa 
to  lead  such  a  life  as  his,  and  to  leave  behind  a  record 
of  such  devoted,  many-sided  and  self-sacrificing  serv- 
ice.   It  most^suffice  to  point  out  its  salient  features. 

The  Arcot  Mission  with  which<  from  this  time.  Dr. 
Chamberlain's  name  and  worU  were  indissolnbly 
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aaaooiated, ,  waa  founded  in  1863  by  the  three 
brothers,  Henry  Martyn,  William  W.  and  Joseph 
Boudder,  all  sons  of  Dr.  John  Scudder,  the  pioneer 
medical  missionary  from  this  oonntry.  It  occupied 
,y ;  considerable  portions  of  the  Kortb  and  South  Aroot 
Districts,  lying  west  of  Madras,  to  which  afterwards 

:  smaller  portions  of  the  Mysore  and  Cuddapah  Dis- 
tricts Airther  north  and  west  were  added.    In  the 

.two  Arcot  Districts  the  IWnils  greatly  preponder- 
ated. In  the  latter  the  preponderanoe  of  the  Teln- 
gos  was  even  greater.  ■ 

The  work  of  the  Mission  had  hitherto  been  almost 

.  entirely  confined  to  the  Tamil  speaking  people.  Al- 
most of  necessity  Dr.  Chamberlain  first  learned  the 
Tamil  language.  In  1861,  however,  he  was  assigned 
to  Falmaner,  the  then  most  northerly  station,  to  take 
np  work  among  the  Telngus,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  learn  their  language  also. 

The  Preacher  and  Organizer.— Two  years  later 
the  Mission'  determined  to  enlarge  its  work  among 
the  TelugAs  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  advanced 
and  took  np  new  Tclugn  territory  in  the  a^oining 
district  of  Cuddapah.  A  new  station  was  opened  at 
Madanapalle,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Palmaner, 
and  the  centre  of  a  large- and  important  district  in 
which  the  Gospel  had  never  been  preached.  Tem- 
porary quarters  were  erected  which  were  turned  into 
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a  aohoolhonae  when  the  present  commodiona  bunga- 
low was  buUt  by  him  in  later  years.  A  little  school-^ 
honse  church  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  with 
mahes  was  also  put  up,  in  which  Sabbath  services 
were  held  for  the  very  few  native  Christians  who  ac- 
companied them  and  such  others  as  might  come  in. 
The  interesting  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  new 
station  is  given  in  Chapter  VII  of  "  In  the  Tiger 
Jungle."  This  station  became  his  home  and  the 
centre  of  his  multiplied  activities  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  np  the  exhausting  labours  of  evangelis- 
tic touring  and  the  care  ofViHages,  and  exchange 
them  for  literary  work  in  the  more  salubrious  climate 
of  the  Nilgiii  Hills. 

Every  year  while  he  remained  on  the  field  and  his 
stisngth  lasted,  such  tours  were  made  by  him  and 
helpers  chosen  for  the  work,  among  the  numerous 
villages  through  all  the  surrounding  region.  These 
tours  lengthened  into  weeks ^nd  even  months.  Their 
method  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  vil- 
lages, common  more  or  less  to  all  the  stations  of  the 
Mission,  is  described  in  the  chapter  Just  referred  to. 
His  thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  the  language 
but  of  the  literature  of  the  people,  and  his  readiness 
in  quoting  and  chanting  perttnent  extracts  from 
their  ancient  Yedas  and  well  known  poets,  thus  en- 
forcing a  tmth  or  answering  and  silencing  questions 
and  objections,  gave  him  distinct  advantage  with 
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thoae  of  the  higher  castes  as  well  as  with  the 'com- 
mon people.  No  uncertain  nor  ambiguous  gospel 
proceeded  from  his  lips.  His  message  was  distinctly' 
one  of  "good  tidings^"  prompted  by  love,  a  mes- 
sage of  salvation  Irom  sin  and  its  burden  through 
the  great  love  of  Ood  and  the  mediatorial  work  and 
aacriflce  of  His  Son.  Wherever  he  spoke,  this  story 
was  so  clearly,  so  winningly  and  so  courageously 
told,  that  multitudes  desired  to  know  more  of  it  and 
eagerly  bqught  large  numbers  of  the  "wonderful 
books"  in  which  it  might  be  read  when  the  mis- 
sionary had  gone  on  his  way. 

In  18C3,  the  some  year  in  which  he  removed  to 
Madanapallc,  D»Chamberlain  made  bis  noted  Bible 
tour,  in  company  with  four  carefully  selected  native 
helpers,  "picked  men,"  to  Hyderabad  and  the 
Upper  Godavory.  It  was  probably  the  longest  toifr 
made  by  him  or  any  other  member  of  the  Mission. 
Probably,  also,  it  was  the  most  dangcroua  The 
region  visited  had  never  before  been  explored  by  a 
missionary.  It  was  little  *known  and  by  many  re- 
garded OS  exceedingly  dangerous,  both  from  the 
known  and  unknown  perils  of  the  way  and  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  In  spite  of  many 
warning  letters  and  messages  i^m  missionaries, 
civilians  and  others,  he  "surveyed  the  danger, 
measured  the  obstacles,  counted  the  cost  and,  con- 
sidering none  of  them  sufficient  to  cancel  the  com- 
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mand,  'Qo  ye  into  all  the  world,' "  he  covenanted  for 
the  Journey  with  the  "Lo,  I  am  with  yoa  always," 
and  started  on  hia  way.  He  took  with  him  two  cart- 
loads of  Scriptares,— Gospels,  New  Teetam^ts  and 
Bibles,— and  tracts,  chiefly  iu  Telugu,  bat  with  a 
small  supply  in  each  of  the  five  languages  they  were 
likely  to  meet,  each  one  of  the  party  being  able  to 
preach  in  two  or  three  of  them.  Leaving  Palmaner 
in  June  and  "passing  through  Guddapah  and 
Nandyal,  the  little  baud  entered  the  Nizam's 
dominions  at  Kurnool,  preaching  and  distributing 
books  aa  they  went,  and  reached  Secnnderabad  on 
the  8th  of  August  Continuing  their  journey  to  the 
northeast  they  passed  through  Warangal,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  powerful  Telugu  kings,  to  the  Upper 
Godavery."  Two  weeks  were  spent  here  and  a  short 
trip  made  into  the  Gond  country.  Turning  down 
the  Godavery  they  returned  home  by  the  way  of 
B^jahmnndry,  Masulipatam  and  Nellore,  having 
been  absent  between  four  and  five  months  and 
travelled  nearly  2,000  miles.  j'Many  were  the 
hardships  endured  and  the  perils  encountered  bat, 
nothing  daunted,  the  little  company  with  its  in- 
trepid leader  pushed  pn  and  accomplished  a  noble 
woHc  for  the  Master.  Some  8,000  Bibles  and  por- 
tions were  put  in  circulation  during  the  toar,  chiefly 
by  sales."  Some  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents  con- 
nected with  this  tour  are  related  in  Dr.  CSiamberlain's 
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graphic  style  in  bm^oQju  "  lu  the  Tiger  Jnngle  "  and 
"The  bobra's  Den,"  notably  in  Chapters  I  and  II  of  . 
the  former,  "Does  Qo«l  Hear  Prayer t"  and  '"The 
Man  with  the  Wonderful  Books,"  and  Chapter  III 
of  the  latter,  "  The  Angry  Mob  and  the  Story  of  the 
C9roA" 

From  the  Jnngle-fever  contracted  on  this  tonr. 
Dr.  Chamberlain  was  never  freed.  In  spite  of  all 
relives  and  «  barrels  of  quinine  "  as  he  used  to  say, 
it  continued  to  torment  him.  It  drove  him  to  the 
Hills,  to  Australia  and  more' than  once  to  this  conn- 
try  for  reliet  Under  its  preasore  all  his  later  work 
was  donc^Only  an  originally  vigorous  constitution, 
a  tenaciottS'  grip  on  life,  a  resolute  will  and  firm 
reliance  on  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  God  could 
have  carried  him  through. 

The  number  of  tours  of  lessor  extent  made  by  liim 
was  very  large.  Of  their  nature  the  report  of  a 
single  year  may  give  some  conception.  < '  I  have  been 
oat  on  six  preaching  tours  during  the  year  (1871). 
Three  of  these  were  five  weeks  long  each.  I  have 
spent  on  tours  126  daya"  "  My  native  helpers  were 
ODt  293  days  and  we  together  preached  739  times,  to 
638  different  audiences  in  351  towns  and  villages,  to 
18,730  people.  We  have  also  sold  on  these  tours 
2,403  Scriptures.  Besides  this  we  have  preached  sys- 
tematically in  Madanapalle  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages 627  times,  to  13,661  people  and  sold  1,030  books 
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and  traote."  Of  these  tours,  au  practised  by  himaelf 
and  other  membera  of  the  MiBsion,  Dr.  Chamberlain 
wrote  in  lOO'i  :  "  It  ia  safe  to  gay  that  of  the  10,060 
converts  now  on  the  rolla  of  the  Aroot  Miimiou,  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  have  been  brought  in  by  this 
'  public  proclamatiou '  of  t|ie  Gospel  in  the  vemao- 
ulars.  These  have,  indeed,  come  mostly  from  the 
lower  classes,  but  a  largo  pcrcentdjge  of  our  high  caste 
converts  have  also  thus  been  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Ghrist" 

The  Beloved  Physician.— The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  medical  work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Chamberlain 
are  so  fully  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  Chapters  VI 
and  VII  of  this  volume  that  there  is  the  leas  need  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  length.  It  was  his  intention,  in  re- 
moving fiith  his  family  from  Falmaner  to  Madana- 
palle,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  evangelistic  ' 
work.  But  God  had  other  plans  for  him.  Like  his 
divine  Master,  the  mission  doctor  "«onld  not  be  hid." 
EiVen  whiletheir  little  missionary  bungalow  wasbuild- 
i^g,  in  1864,  accidents  among  the  workmen  demanded 
the  exercise  of  bis  medical  and  surgical  skill.  The 
people  of  the  town  when  in  distress  insisted  on  com- 
ing to  him  for  relief  while  ife  and  his  family  were 
still  in  tents. 

Soon  after  they  had  moved  into  their  little  honse 
there  came  to  him  a  summons,  bX  dead  of  night,  to 
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come  and  see  a  man,  Itamanna  by  nUmo^  wAose  right 
hand  and  forearm  had  been  cruahodaud  uiuuglud. 
He  bad  been  placing  cocoauuta  under  the  wbuela  of 
the  great  idol  car  of  the  town  an  it  was  being  drawn 
back  from  the  river  to  it«  place  by  the  temple.  The 
car,  which  had  been  aet  while  tbci  crowd  of  devotees 
were  tugging  at  the  ropes  and  wottld  not  move,  sud- 
denly surged  forward  and  the  hand  and  arm  were 
caught  and  crushed  beneath  ita  weight  His  friends 
had  lifted  and  carried  him  to  his  bouse  and  ran  to  get 
the  new  foreign  doctor  to  come  and  see  if  he  could 
save  him.  The  fractures  were  so  many  and  the 
lights  so  dim  that  only  palliatives  and  sedativcH  and 
%I)plications  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood  could  bo  ad- 
ministered. But  a  good  part  of  the  night  was  spent 
in  studying  the  case  and  all  night  long  the  missionary 
prayed  that  Ood  would  give  him  that  man's  life,  that 
so  a  break  might  be  made  in  the  solid  ranks  of  oppos- 
ing heathenism  in  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  nu- 
I  mcrons  castes  of  the  now  station.  The  prayer  was  an  - 
swered.  When  morning  came  the  doctor  worked 
over  him  fot  two  hours  in  his  own  hoose.  Finally 
the  sufferer  slept  and  his  friends  said,  "The  mission- 
ary's  God  is  going  to  save  him. ' '  The  man  recovered, 
after  careftal  and  anxious  nnrsing,  was  able  even  to^ 
use  that  hand  in  ploughing  and  reapingi  From  that 
day  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  connection  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  worship  of  that  idol ;  num- 
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bera  of  them  ofteu  came  to  the  Mission  church  and 
one  of  them  at  least  became  gui)  died  a  believer  in 
Jesus. 

The  fame  of  this  act  of  healing  spread  widely. 
From  that  time  it  becamuovideut  to  Dr.  phamberlaln 
that  he  could  not  avoid  rendering  such  surgical  and 
medical  aid  as  he  was  able  to  the  people.  Putting 
up  in  1865  a  thatehed  veranda  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
into  which  his  study  window  opened,  he  gavl  out 
that  he  would  treat  all  who  would  come  on  three  spe- 
cific days  of  the  week.  Soon  fifty  or  more  came  on 
each  of  these  mornings.  Before  examining  and  treat- 
ing them  he  would  §it  in  his  study  window  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  each  group. 

Four  years  later  the  crowds  had  become  too  great 
to  be  thus  tit3atcd.  Many  who  desired  to  listen  to 
the  preaching  could  not  get  within  sound  of  his  voice. 
This  led  to  the  removal  of  medical  appliances  to  a 
thatohed  schoolhouse  at  the  town  end  of  the  Mission 
compound.  The  paticuts  soon  numbered  over  one 
hundred  pei;.  day,  with  many  serions  surgical  opera- 
tions. By  July,  1869,  the  work  became  so  heavy  and 
the  expense  so  great,  'that  Dr.  Chamberlain  appealed 
to  the  Madras  Qovemment  to  establish  a  Government 
hospital  and  dispensary  at  Madanapalle.  This  was 
done.  The  "  travellers'  bungalow  "  and  its  outbuild- 
ings were  remodelled  and  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the 
Government,  and  Mr.  Tb<Huas  Ward,  a  prouoonoed' 
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Chrlatiau  and  one  of  the  boat  qualified  men  evW 
graduated  from  the  medical  collt^-,  was  sent  to  take 
charge  of  it  There  he  r^m'aiqed  for  nearly  thirty 
yean,  working  in  thoroagh  sympathy  with  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain and  winning  his  canfidenoo  and  warm  friend- 
B|iip-  The  new  ln8tI{9aoi|  went  right  on  in  the  old 
Way.  The  Gospel  was  daily  preached  and  two  high 
Mfte  patients  before  long  (kme  ont  as  GhriMians  and 
/were  baptized.  Bo  ^ight  ^as  the  bi%ak  that  the  en- 
'j  tire  community  seemed  still  to  r^ord  }t  as  "  the  mis- 
■ionary's  hospital."  \  , 

Being  thus  set  fi?ee  to  r<*nme  his  more  distent 
preaching  tours,  r>r.  Chambermin  organized  a  travel- 
ling dispensary,  with  two  goodigized  medicine  chests 
filled  with  ample  supplies  of  medicines  and  with  in- 
Btmments  suited  for  any  operations  tliat  could  prop- 
erly be  performed  in  tents.  These  he  carried  with 
him  on  his  tours,  accompanied  by  a  dispenser  or  com- 
pounder whom  he  had  trained  in  tiie  hospital.  Thus 
he  carried,  together  with  the  Gospel,  medical  and 
surgical  help  and  relief  to  mnltitndes  in  the  numef 
ons  towns  and  villages  who,  l^nt  for  this,  would  have 
been  utterly  destitute  of  sach  aid;  often  treating  in 
his  tent  over  one  hundred  cases  a  day  and  once  138. 
Many  villages  were  reached  and  conciliated  which 
had  been  previously  hostile  or  indifferent  In  1873 
he  reported  that  about  30,000  patients  had  received 
treatment  at  his  handa  .^ 
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♦ '     ■• 
He  Btill  retained  the  most  important  operations  in- 

tbe  Madanapalle  dispensary,  especially  in  ofbthal- 
mic  Borgery,  and  would  send  to  it  patients  on  whom 
he  could  not  operate  satiefuctorily  in  bis  tent  'iSo 
matter  how  distant  his  camp  might  be,  be  would  ride 
in  to  Madanapalle,  ten  and  even  twenty  miles,  per- 
form the  operations  and  then  return  to  camp, 
Though  this  entailed  a  great  amount  of  extra  fatigue, 
he  was  persuaded  that  it  enhanced  his  power  for  good 
in  the  district  An  account  of  one  of  these  medico- 
evangelistic  tours  is  gi^en  in  Chapter  IX  of  "  The 
Cobra's  Den." 

As  the  result  of  visits  to  Palmaner  and  tlie  treat- 
ment of  hundreds  of  patients  there,  he  was  besought 
in  1871  to  establish  a  permanent  dispensary  in  that 
town.  This  he  declined  to  do  and  returned  to 
j^adanapalle.  Within  two  we6ks  a  deputation  com- 
posed of  leading  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  residents 
of  Palmaner  appeared  lit  Madanapalle  witii  a  sub- 
scription paper  signed  by  people  of  Palmaner  and 
vicipity,  pledging  Ks.  1,700  for  initial  expenses  if  he 
,  would  open  a  hospital  and  dispensary  there.  He 
still  felt  it  to  be  impossible  and  advised  them  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Oovernment,  adding  that  then  "their  re- 
ligions sensibilities  would  not  be  interfered  with. by 
the  daily  preaching  "and  praying."  They  replied 
very  earnestly  that  these  were  two  features  that  they 
would  w:elcome  as  they  were  convinced  that  the  treat- 
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ment  had  done  them  far  more  good  becanae  of  the 
missionary's  prayers,  and  that  the  subscriptions  were 
not  to  be  paid  unless  he  would  take  charge  of  the 
hospital.  He  still  declined  and  they  apparently  re- 
linquished their  purpose.  Not  BO  in  reality.  Throngh 
the  Collector  of  the  North  Arcot  District  and  at  their 
urgent  solicitation,  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  at  last  in- 
duced tb  open  the  new  hospital  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  government  but  with  'the  distinct  nnder- 
standing  that  it  was  to  be  under  his  charge.  The 
supplies  he  purchased  with  the  Es.  1,700  contributed 
by  the  people  of  Falmaner.  A  Christian  staff  was 
appointed  and  he  remained  there  some  weeks,  preach- 
ing and  jperforming  operations,  until  the  institntion . 
was  fairly  on  its  feet.  He  continued  to  visit  it  from 
Madanapallp  for  serious  operations  and  monthly  in- 
spection, until  1874,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
India  on  sick-leave. 

From  1^78  when  hfe'^tetumed-  from  furlongh,  to 
1884,  when  lie  was  obliged  again  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, Dn .  Chamberlain  continued  to  supervise  the 
medical  work  of  the  district,  including  three  dispen- 
saries, and  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  himself  at 
no  little  cost  of  time  and  toil.  The  confidence  of  the 
■people  was  his  iu  a  remarkable  degree  and  the  work 
prdspered  under  his  direction.  From  1884  he  gave  ■ 
up  the  clmrge  of  all  these  medflK  interests  and  hi9> 
medical  activity  was  chiefly  confined  to  work  done  in 
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\^         his  tenia  on  preaching  tonrs.    Even  those  he  was  un- 
able to  oontinne  many  years  longer. 

The  Scholar  and  Literary  Worker.— It  was  not 
surprising  that  his  Hebrew  scholarship  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Telnga  language  and  literature 
should  point  him  out  as  the  one  man  of  the  Mission 
to  serve,  with  representatiyes  of  other  Missions,  on 
the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Telngu  Bible. 
From  1873  to  1896  he  was  its  chairman.  No  work 
could  have  been  more  congenial  and  scarcely  any 
other  more  important  He  corresponded  extensively  t 
with  bther  scholars  in  India  and  elsewhere  and  for 
ten  years  gave  to  the  work  fully  half  his  lime,  for 
which  the  American  Bible  Society  contributed  half 
.  his  salary  and  his  expenses.  He  was  also,  for  many 
years,  a  member  of  the  Telugu  Committee  of  the  Be- 
ligious  Tract  Society. 

•  His  admiration  of  the  '^mellifluous  and  beautiful 
language  "  of  the  Telugus,  cpmbined  with  his  sense 
of  the  needs  of  the  rising  Church  and  the  multiplying 
Christian  families,  led  to  the  compilation  of  his 
Telugu  HjTnn  Book.  Many  of  the  hymiis  were  trans- 
lations,— many  he  composed  himself.  The  book  was 
greatly  appreciated  and  generally  used  throughout 
the  Telugu  country  and  among'  the  Telugus  of 
Burmah.  It  passed  through  five  editions,  the  last  of 
11,500  copies,  all  of  which  were  sold.    It  was  most 
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fitting  that  he  should  be  carried  to  the  grave  amid 
the  singing  of  tbeae  beautifnl  hymns  by  the  people 
who  loved  him  and  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  loved 
and  served. 

In  other  directions,  too,  his  pen  was  busy.  His 
name  and  work  became  known  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  India.  His  many  stirring  letters  and  appeals  in 
American,  Bnglish  and  Anstralian  papers  served  to 
stimulate  and  increase  interest  in  missions,  their 
problems  and  progress,  in  all  those  lands. 

Few  publications,  probably,  have  done  more  to 
familiarize  the  Christian  public  with  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Ihdia,  and  the  nature  of  missionary 
work  carried  on  among  them,  than  the  leaflets  which, 
from  time  to  time,  issued  from  his  j>eD.  Their  circu- 
lation has  been  wide,  not  only  within  the  bounds  of 
£he  Church  he  represented,  but  in  the  Chru)nan  com- 
munity generally,  other  boards  and  societies  having 
sought,  the  privilege,  freely  accorded,  of  printing 
some  of  them  for  themselves.  F6iinded  almost  en- 
tirely on  incidents  withkfhis  own  experience,  they 
presented,  in  graphic  style^  the  methods  of  evangel- 
istic work,  of  meeting  inquiries,  answering  objic- 
tions,  appealing  to  the  inmost  thoughts  and  cravings 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  e£fects  of  the  truth  thus 
proclaimed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  books, 
"In  tlje  Tiger  Jungle,"  issued  in  1896,  and  "The. 
Cqbra's  Den"  in  1900.    Of  these  books  many  thou- 
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sands  have  been  sold.  Men,  before  sceptical  as  to  the 
yalne  of  missionary  effoct  or  indifferent  as  to  its 
proseciltion  have  been  convinced  by  reading  them 
and  become  steadfast  anil  active  friends  of  missions. 

It  was  in  his  mind  and  on  his  heart  to  prepare,  as 
intimated  in  the  preface  to  "  In  the  Tiger  Jangle," 
"a  more  pretentions  work  on  India  and  the 
Hindus."  Such  a  work  by  snch  a  man  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  valne  "  to  those  interested  in  the 
Orient,"  of  whom  the  nnmber  is  increasing  every 
day.  Bat  time  and  strength  were  insufi&cient  for  tlie 
task. 

The  preparation  of  a  Bible  Dictionary  in  Telnga 
lay  near  his  heart.  For  it  he  began  to  make 
preparation  quite  early  in  his  missionary  life.  To  it 
especially  such  time  and  strength  as  he  had  in  the 
last  eight  years  of  his  life  were  devpted.  It  was  his 
thought  that  for  this  purpo^  no  mere  translation  of 
any  existing  work  would  suffice,  however  well  it 
might  be  adapted  to  meet  the  want«  of  occidental 
readers.  The  Bible  is  an  oriental  book.  Many 
things  in  it  requiring  elucidation  for  readets  of  the 
West  have  little  difficulty  and  need  littleor  no  ex- 
planation for  Orientala  On  the  other  hand,  subjects 
touched  lightly  in  existing  books  of  t^e  kind,  or 
barely  touched  upon  at  all,  need  careful  handling  for 
the  readers:  whom  he  sought  to  help  and  benefit  On 
this  principle  he  proceeded  and,  as  a  result,  an 
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entirely  new  book  grew  upon  hia  Luuds.  After  his 
letnm  from  his  last  farlongh  to  the  United  States,  iii 
the  qniot  retirement  of  Goonoor,  the  station  in  the 
Nilgiri  Hills,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  production  ^f 
thi^  work,  which  he  hoped  to  live  to  complete,  leav- 
ing it  as  his  last  gift  and  legacy  to  his  Telngn 
people. 

When  stricken  down  by  paralysis  in  1902,  all  work 
upon  it  and  all  hope  of  its  completion  were  for  a  time 
abandoned.  But  as  he  slowly  came  back  to  life  and 
recovered  strength,  hope  revived,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  competent  assistant  he  resumed  his  labour  giving 
to  it  so  much  time  as  his  strength  would  allow, 
earnestly  hoping  he  might  live  to  complete  it  In 
1906  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  the  sheets  for 
'  the  first  volume  to  the  printer,  and  wrote,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  wait  until  the  last  sheetsof  the  book  come 
ftom  the  press  before  I  say, '  it  is  time  to  give  glory 
to  God.'  I  feel  like  givjng  thanks  and  glory  to  God 
just  now.  If  you  had  seen  me  as  I  was  in  June  and 
July,  1902,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  feel  so. 
Then  I  had  recovered  enough  to  think  over  ,and 
mourn  over  the  interruption  of  the  work  on  which  I 
had  al'ready  expended  so  much  labonr  and  thought, 
but  no  one  dared  to  encourage  the  thought  that  I 
would  ever  bo  able  tolUtke  hold  of  the  work  again 
and  carry  it  on  evenlto  the  bringing  out  of  one 
volum^."    "Now  that  the  first  volume  is  in  press 
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'and  will  ei^  loDg  be  out,  I  do  not  feel  as  anxions  as  I 
did,  for  if  I  should  now  bo  suddenly  summoned,  some 

.one  else  would  take  it  up  and  carry  it  through,  and 
perhaps  do  it  far  better  than  I  could,  though  no  one 
else  has  had  nearly  the  preparation  for  the  work  that 
I^have,  by  God's  providence,  myself  had.  But  my 
conviction  still  is  and  grows  stronger  that  it  was  for 
the  corc^letion  of  this  very  work  that  God  so  wonder- 
fully raisedjne  up."  ^ 

As  a  partial  relief  from  this  exacting  labour,  and,  as 
he  said,  to  rest  the  tired  "Telugu  brain  cells,"  he 
interested  himself  in  preparing  and  arranging  for 
publication  the  chapters  which  follow  in  this  volume, 
a  few  of  them  newly  written,  all  of  them  characteris- 
tic. Whether  |.his  supposed  relief  was  a  benefit  to 
his  overtaxed  bjuin  or  otherwise,  may  perhaps  he 
questioned.  But  the  time  caiSle  last  year  when 
the  Telugu  brain  cells  would  respond  no  longer. 
The  work  was  laid  aside,  with  .his  long-cherished 
hope, — to  be  taken"  up  by  him  no  more.  The  com- 
pleted volume  remains  a  beautiful  but  unfinished 
monument  to  his  high  aim  and  resolute  endeavour. 

The  Champion  of  Union  in  Mission  Fields. — In 
still  another  line  of  eflTort  Dr.  Chamberlain  was 
privileged  to  render  signal  service, — that  of  the 
union  of  churches  iij  foreign  mis.sion  fields,  and 
especially  in  India.    When  this  thought  was  new"  \o 
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many,  and  to  many  not  altogether  welcome,  b^ 
became  its  ardent  and  distinguished  champion. 
When  at  home  on  farlough  he  advocated  it  with  all 
his  mental  and  spiritual  force,  clearly  discerning  And 
as  clearly  showing  how  the  cause  of  Christ  was 
weakened  and  the  triumph  of  His  cross  dielayed  by 
the  multiplied  divisions,  often  resulting  in  rivalries 
and  interference  if  not  open  strife,  among-tfaose  who 
were  ostensibly  seeking  the  same  object^  the  bringing 
of  the  whole  world  to  Christ  Ou  one  occasion,  a  meet- 
ing called  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  one 
of  the  largest  churches  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
rescued  from  flat  and  dismal  failure  by  his  earnest 
and  eloquent  appeal. 

In  1885,  being  at  home  on  furlough  and  a  member 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  ho  was  made  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Foreign  Missions.  At  that  meeting 
and  largely  through  his  advocacy,  the  Classis  of 
Arcot  was  "permitted  and  advised  to  initiate  such 
measures  as  shall  tend  to  bring  together  the  churches 
of  the  Presbyterian  polity  in  India."  The  Classis 
was,  furthermore,  assured  that  the  Synod  would  en- 
dorse its  union  "  with  such  a  union  Chiirch  of  Christ 
in  India  composed  of  those  holding  the  Beformed 
faith  and  Presbyterian  polity."  As  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  would  be  passing  through  Great  Britaiin 
on  his  return  to  India  about  the  time  of  the  meeting 
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of  the  Presbyterian  General  Asscmblios,  Dr.  Cham> 
berlain  was  "  comnnssioneU  to  present  to  such  of  the 
Presbyterian  Assemblies  as  he  may  be  able  id  visit, 
the  fraternal  g^reetings  of  this  body,  and  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  unanimous  action  of  this  body 
in^favoar  of  organic  anion  on  Mission  Fields  of  those 
holding  the  Reformed  faith  .with  the  Presbyterian 
polity,  in  the  hope  that  similar  permissive  action 
may  be  taken  by  their  respective  bodies  authoriz- 
ing their  Missions  in  India  to  take  part  in  such  a 
union." 

This  comnjission  he  gladly  accepted.  Though  the 
time  of  his  return  did  not  permit  him  to  visit  and 
address  the  Assemblies,  yet  a  fine  representative 
gathering  of  all  the  S<?otch  Churches  was  held  in 
November,  1887,  at  which  he  "spoke  for  an  hour  and 
conferred  for  an  hour  longer. 'V  His  statement  had 
its  effect  It  was  characterized  by  the  ch^rman 
and  by  the  leading  representative  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  "the  eloquent,  lucid  and  convincing  ad- 
dress of  the  representative  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America."  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  remjjin  for  the  meetings  of  the  General  As- 
semblies in  the  following  May  or,  if  that  were  not 
possible,  to  return  from  India  at  that  time  to  attend 
the  four  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  English  and  the  Welsh 
Assemblies,  with^)ther  great  gatkerings  then  in  pros- 
pect   But  his  face  was  set  towards  and  his  Beart 
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upon  his  work  in  India  and  he  declined.  The  visit 
however  bore  finiit  and  to  it  may  bo  ascribed,  in  part 
at  least,  the  successive  and  successful  union  move- 
ments which  resulted  in  the  establishment,  first,  of 
the  South  India  United  GbuiNih  m  1903,  composed  of 
the  Churches  of  the  Clu^sis  of  Arcot  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Madras  Presbytery  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  second,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  India  (for  all  India),  in  1905. 

Te  the  promotion  of  these  movements  he  devoted 
himself  with  his  accustomed  ardour.  He  had  a 
principal  share  in  arranging  the  plan  and  details  of 
the  necessary  proceedings  for  consummating  the 
union  i^  South  India,  and  was  elected  the  first 
moderator  or  president  of  the  newly  constituted 
"Synod  of  South  India,"  in  1902. 

Known  as  he  was  throughout  all  India,  it  was 
natural  that  hid  counsel  find  aid  should  be  sought  in 
X)lanning  for  the  lai^er  union  of  all  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  Empire.  Here,  tSo,  he 
rendered  such  assistance  as  w^  possible  for  him, 
urging  strongly,  that  the  creed  and  canons  adopted 
for  South  India  should  be  accepted  for  the  larger 
Church. 

The  Consummate  Advocate  of  Missions.— Ten 
years  ,of  Dr.  Chamberlain's  most  useful  and  eventful 
life,  w^e  spent  in  this  country  on  furlough.    Part  of 
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a  year  also  was  spent  iu  Australia.  In  every  instance 
these  departures  from  the  field  were  made  imperative 
by  the  condition  of  his  health.  Yet  they  served  to* 
bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Churches,  his  own 
and  others,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  impart 
to  them  something  of  his  own  flaming  zeal  "for 
Christ  and  India"  and  for  the  whole  non-Christian 
world.  Perhaps  in  no  respect  and  in  no(other  way 
di()  be  render  more  signal  and  effective  service  to  the 
calise  of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 

Four  times  he  revisited  his  native  coontiy,  the  first 
in  1874.  Meeting  iu  Egypt  a  party  of  friends  intend- 
ing to  make  the  tour  of  Sinai  and  Ealestine,  ^ud  hav- 
ing the  means  to  do  so  generously  provided,  he  joined 
them.  Careful  observations  were  made  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  trae  Mt  Sinai  was  critically  studied  on 
the  spot.  Much  valuable  material  and  informatipn 
were!  accumulate<l  which  he  subsequently  found  of 
use  in  the  preparation  of  his  Bible  Dictionary. 

Arrived  at  home,  with  his  family,  he  soon  began, 
notwithstanding  the  fever  which  had  made  his  com- 
ing a  necessity,  to  make  those  unique  and  stirring 
addresses  which  captivated  his  hearers  and  spread 
his  name  an(}  fame  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  whose  missionary  he  waa.  A  new  force  had 
come  into  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church, — ^a  new 
and  distinct  stimulus  to  missionary  activity.  These 
addresses  were  characterized,' as  all  who  heard  and 
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remember  them  will  testify,  by  great  intellectnal 
forced  breadth  of  vision,  wide  knowledge  aud  a  firm 
grasp  of  facts  and  principles.  Added  to  this  was  a 
certain  clearness  alike  of  perception  and  of  statement 
which  enabled  him  to  produce  the  impression  he  de- 
sired to  effect  This  effect  was  heightened  by  a  won- 
derful fertility  and  aptness  of  illustration  ;  each  state- 
ment of  truth  or  principle  being  enforced  by  pertinent 

"  and  telling  incidents  drawn  chiefly  from  his  own 
varied  experience.  In  this  he  was  greatly  helped  by 
a  marvellously  retentive  memory  whieh  no  detail, 
however  minute,  escaped,  and  by  a  vivid  imagination 
which  clothed  anew  with  life  the  scenes  he  sought  to 
describe  and  enabled  him  to  present  them  as  real,  as 
in  a  series  of  "living  pictures,"  to  the  apprehension 
of  his  hearera  More  than  all  was  the  intense  eax- 
nestness  which  breathed  in  all  his  utterances  on  the 
great  subject  that  filled  bis  mind  and  heart  Evi- 
dently this  was  not  a  mere  professional  pleader  but 
one  whose  very  life  was  in  the  things  he  uttered  and 
the  work  he  did.  Hence  they  became  a  thing  of  life 
to  others,  and  multitudes,— among  them  many  of  the 
most  influential  friends  and  generous  givers  to  for- 
eign missions, — ascribed  theif  first  interest  in  them 

'  to  having  heard  him  speak.  His  services  were  every- 
where in  demand  and  it  was  difiicult  to  restrain  him 
within  reasonable  bounds.  A  consuming  desire  to 
plead  the  cause  ,of  India,  his  India,  "Christ's  India," 
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seemed  to  poasew  him.  Though  all  his  Airloughs 
were  undertaken  for  the'  restoration  of  his  health, 
impaired  not  only  by  fever  but  later  by  other  Herioos 
and  complicated  ailments,  no  labour  seemed  too  hard 
for  him  to  perform  and  no  demands  upon  his  time 
and  strength  too  great  for  him  to  meet  Often  he 
^  paid  jrith  severe  and  racking  pain  for  the  exertion 
he  had  made,  bat  the  next  call  found  him  ready,  even 
glad  to  meet  it 

Such  were  the  evident  force  and  ability  of  the  man 
that'  the  most  flattering  offers  were  made  him  with  a 
view  to  detain  him,  if  possible,  in  this  country.  But 
nothing  could  turir  him  from  the  purpose  of  his 
life. 

Honours  were  heaped  upon  him.  In  >  one  year, 
1878,  three  colleges,  Eutgers,  Western  Reserve  and 
Union,  conferred  on  him  the.  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  To  these  was  added  that  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  in  1900,  from  Hope  College  and  from  Western 
Reserve  in  1901.  In  1878  he  was  made  president 
of  the  (Jeneral  Synod,  of  the  Reformc<l  Church  in 
Amerjfa,  the  first  foiNi!ign  missionary  to  be  accorded 
that  distinction  in  the  hjstory  of  that  Church.  When 
the  Synod  met  the  nekt  year  he  was  back  in  India, 
returning  by  way  of  Japan  and  China.  His  visita 
to  the  Missions  in  those  countries  brought  great  cheer 
and  encouragement  to  the  workers  and  were  long  re- 
membereid  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  by  "natives 
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and  foreigners  alike.  In  everything  he  saw  he  mani- 
fested the  keenest  interest  and  to  many  imparted  far 
more  than  he  received. 

In  1881  it  was  thought  wise  for  him  to  spend  part 
of  the  year  in  Australia,  the  cool  season  thpre  corre- 
sponding to  the  heated  term  in  India.  A  cordial 
greeting  was  accorded  him  there  and  similar  en- 
thusiasm awakened.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria  received  him  en- 
thusiastically, "as  the  representative  of  the  old 
Netherlands  Church,  of  the  oldest  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America  and  of  the  India 
missionary  work."  He  was  asked  to  deliver  an 
address  on  Missions  in  India  before  the  Assembly 
'<rhich  he  did  with  such  effect  that  he  was  earnestly 
besought  to  visit  the  churches  and  presbyteries  In 
the  colony  and  present  the  work  of  India  missions. 
Other  addresses  were  made  under  various  auspices 
and  "after  each  address,  individuals,  some  of  them 
Presbyterians,  some  Wesleyans,  some  Church  of 
England  and  some  Congregationalists  "  came  to  him 
privately  and  offered  sums  of  money  to  take  back  to 
India  and  invest  in  the  Ix)rd'8  work  tiiere.  The  in- 
terest and  the  benevolence  thus  awakened  continued 
for  years  and  were  of  great  assistance,  especially  in 
times  of  financial  stringency,  to  the  Mission  with 
which  he  was  connected'. 

Dr.  Chamberlain's  second  furlough  was  signalized 
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not  only  by  his  effoita  in  behalf  of  nuion,  already 
mentioned,  but  by  his  successful  endeavour  to  socuro 
the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  in  con-, 
nection  with  Uiq  Axcot  Mission,  and  a  liberal  endow- 
ment for  the  same.  By  his  personal  effort  more  than 
f45,000  were  raised  for  this  purpose  before  he  left  for 
India  in  1887.  Through  his  persoual  influence  this 
amount  was  subsequently  and  gradually  increased 
by  bequests  to  nearly  $70,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  including 
the  salary  of  its  missionary  principal.  From  this, 
the  first  endowed  school  of  the  kind  in  India,  are 
sent  out,  year  by  year,  not  only  ministers  but 
thoroughly  equipped  evangelists  and  lay  workers.  - 
In  the  same  year,  1887,  in  obedience  to  a  tele- 
graphic summons  from  Mr.  Moody,  totally  unex- 
pected, he  made  at  Korthfield  one  of  his  most 
comprehensive  and  stirring  addresses  on  "The  Field 
and  Conflict  in  India :  The  Opportunity  of  the 
Ages,"  closing  with  a  threefold  message  which  he 
believed  himself  called  of  God  to  deliver.  To  the 
students  and  young  men  present  he  rang  out  with 
fire  and  energy  "  the  call  for  6,000  volunteers  for  this 
glorious  warfare."  To  the  Y.  M.  0.  A',  he  appealed 
for  the  extension  of  its  methods  and  work  to  India, 
to  aid  in  developing  and  training  "the  life,  the 
energy,  the  spiritual  earnestness  for  the  work  of 
saving  other  soojs"  of  the  more  than  600,000  young 
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converts  i^ho  needed  such  traiuiug.  His  third  uiid 
last  appeal  was  addreHoed  to  Mr.  Mmnly  himself. 
Referring  to  the  thuosauda  of  graduates  from  tfie 
universities  every  year;  huudrods  and  thousands 
from  other  schools  ; — he  said,  "  They  can  be  reached 
through  the  English  language.  They  are  scattered 
all  through  India,  three  millions  strong.  Some  have 
read  the  Bible.  All  these  have  lost  their  faith  in 
Hinduism  or  their  faith  is  wavering."  Turning  to 
Mr.  Moody  he  said,  "Dwight  L.  Moody,  do  you 
not  hear  Jehovah's  clarion  call  to  give  at  least  one 
winter  of  royal  service  to  India's  redemption  t "  In 
burning  words  he  enforced  the  appeal.  _The  address 
made  a  profound  impression,  on  none  more  than  on 
.  Mr.  Moody  himself,  though  after  solemn  deliberation 
it  was  deemed  neither  wise  nor  possible  for  him  to 
accept  the  invitation  as  he  was  disposed  to  do. 

In  1900  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  large  body 
of  missionaries  present  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
in  New  York,  and  the  still  larger  number  of  those  on 
the  field.  In  earnest  tones,  w^ich  those  who  heard 
him  will  never  forget,  he  pled  for  anew  "impetus 
of  enthusiasm,"  for  "help  in  tactics  and  strategy," 
for  "more  of  unity,  comity  and  cooperation,"  for  a' 
recognition  and  declaration  by  "the  world-wide 
Church  in  council,"  "that  this  conquest  of  the 
world  for  Christ  is  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
Church's  existence"  and  that  "only  to  the  extent  in 
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which  she  fulfills  this  God-appointed  destiny  will 
she  be  blessed  of  God."  .,  , 

In  July  of  the  same  year  he  addressed  the  stndents 
,  at  Northfleld,  out  of  his  deep  conviction  and  large 
experience,  on  "The  Gall  to'  and  Preparation  for 
Mis^onary  Work." 

Before  the  year  closed  he  was  again  in  India  and  ■ 
giving  himself  to  his  chosen  and  allotted  work  chiefly 
on  his  Telugu  Bible  Dictionary,  but  also  in  the  care 
and  oversight  of  the  Church  and  work  at  Coonoor. 
Fearful  dissensions  rent  the  church,  but  by  unwearied 
patience,  unstinted  effort  and  counsel,  love  and 
'  prayer,  he  had  the  great  joy  at  last  of  seeing  the  strife 
allayed,  most  of  those  who  had  left  restored  in  peni- 
tence to  the  flock  and  fold  they  had  forsaken  and  the 
church  entered  on  a  career  of  renewed  prosperity. 

Though  largely  withdrawn  fj^om  the  more  active 
labours  ctf  the  Mission,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  be  able 
still  to  serve  it.  Such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  his  brethren  and  the  desire  to  honour  him 
and  also  to  availihcmselvesof  his  wise  counsel,  ex- 
perience and  administrative  ttbility  and  tact  that 
numerous  oflices  were  crowded  upon  him.  All  these, 
he  cheerfully  bore  and  performed  with  his  accustomed 
thoroughness  aiul  fidelity,  though  often  at  the  cost  of 
g^reat  sufiering  and  pain. 

In  May,  1902,  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis.     For 
weeks,  lengthening  into  months,  his  life  hung  in  the' 
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balance.  But  gradnally,  to  the  surprise  of  all  bis 
friends  and  his  physicians  as  well,  strength  gradnally 
returned  and  bo  was  able  to  take  up  again  bis  literary 
work.  He  fondly  and  gratefully  Wieved  that  Go<l 
bad  raised  him  up  that  be  might  complete  the  work 
on  which  he  was  engaged.  That  was  to  be  his  lost 
great  gift  to  his  beloved  Telugus. 

One  volume,  about  one-fourth,  was  finished  and 
carried  through  the  press  in  1906.  The  rest  awaits 
.  completion  by  another  hand.  In  October  of  last  year, 
1907,  he'  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  all  work  of  every 
sort  By  the  advioe.of  physicians  be  left  his  station 
on  the  hills  and  came  down  to  Vellore,  where  for 
several  weeks  he  was  under  the  care  of  physicians 
who  loved  him.  His  symptoms  baffled  them  and  ho 
made  little  or  no  progress  towards  recovery.  Finally 
his  desire  to  return  to  the  home  at  Madanapalle  which 
he  had  himself  reared  became  so  strong  that  the  doc- 
tors yielded  and  he  was  tenderly  borne  thither. 
There  he  lingered  for  some  weeks,  watched  over  ai;d 
tended  with  anxious  solicitude  and  loving  care.  And 
there,  on  March  2,  1908,  surrounded  by  some  of  those 
whom  he  loved  best  on  earth,,  and  in  the  mi(}st  of  the 
Telugu  people  for  whom  hi8.1ife  was  given,  he  passed 
away  into  the  presence  of  the  Master  whose  service 

twas  his  delight 
Thus  by  a  series  of  gracious  providences  was  it 
made  possible  for  the  long-cherished  and  often  ex- 
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pressed  desire  of  bis  heart  to  be  gritified.  "  It  has 
been  my  earnest  prayer  for  years,"  be  wrote  while  in 
this  country  in  1900,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  one 
of  his  oasociates  in  India,  Dr.  Joliu  Scuddcr,  "  that  I 
may  be  summoned  np  from  the  forefront  and  my  mor- 
tal remains  laid  to  rest  among  '  my  people '  at  Madan- 
apalle."  And  as  he  loved  the  people,  so  they  loved 
him.  All  castes,  classes  and  religions  united  in  "a 
wonderful  though  not  surprising  exhibition  of  love 
and  sorrow,"  when  his  death  was  known.  The  fu- 
neral services  wei<e  largely  conducted  in  the  Telngu 
tongue  and  he^  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  native  Christians,  Hindus  and 
Europeans,  amidst  the  singing  of  the  beautiful  Teluga 
hymns,  many  of  which  he  had  himself  composed.  Five 
of  his  junior  colleagues  laid  him  to  rest  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  pitched  his  tent  when  he  first  came 
to  Madanapalle  forty-five  years  before. 

The  Man.— Think  what  we  may  of  his  abundant 
labours,  his  great  achievements  and  the  great  benefits 
he  conferred  upon  India  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  chapter  briefly  to  set 
forth,  it  remains  true  that  the '  highest  service  he 
rendered  was,  after  al),  in  being  what  he  was.  There 
was  a  4^U^ellous  vcrsiitility,  a  many  sidedness  about 
him.  Totally  separate  from  and  yet  finsly  blended 
with  his  character  and  ability  as  preacher,  doctor, 
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scholar,  were  other  qualities,  fitted  to  other  lines  of 
activity,  in  any  one  of  which  he  might  have  attained  to 
eminence.  Few  of  his  many  friends,  probably,  knew 
that  he  was  an  inventor,  constrnctor  and  mechanical 
genius  of  no  mean  order.  That  he  was  also  a  diplo- 
matist is  shown  in  the  wisdom  to  conceive  and  out- 
line far-reaching  and  comprehensive  policies  which 
he  possessed,  together  with  the  capacity  to  bring  into 
harmony  those  of  opposing  vicf  s  and  to  meet  diffi- 
culties and  perplexing  probleml^^th  practical  wis- 
dom, sagacity  and  common  sense.  '^  This  made  him  a 
most  valuable  counsellor  to  hisjnissionary  brethren 
and  to  the  Board  at  home.  Withal,  he  had  some-' 
thing  of  the  politician,  using  that  much  abused  word 
in  its  best  sense.  He  knew  how  to  secure  t'ke  objects 
on  whichhis  heart  was  set,  without  antagonizing  others 
and  by  expedients  which  occurred  to  hinPhlone. 
And  so,'  all  these  qualities  combined  to  make  him  the 
sagacious,  far-sighted,  broad-minded,  constructive 
missionary  statesman  he  proved  to  be. 

Beyond  and  above  his  jiatural  talents,  conspicuous 
in  many  and  various  ways,  there  was  a  nobility  of 
nature,  mingled  with  a  true. 'simplicity  which  im- 
pressed and  captivated  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  His  was  a  soul  above  all  meanness -of 
thought  or  speech  or  deed.  The  law  of  kindness  was 
in  his  lips  because  love  to  all  men'  reigned  in  his 
heart,  and  he  would  speak  evil  of  no  man.    Brave  to 
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a  fonlt,  he  shrank  from  no  danger,  hardship  or  sacri- 
fice in  fulfilling  his  ministry  of  preaching  and  heal- 
ing. Self-poised  and  self-possessed,  but  not  self- 
centred  or  self-assertive,  his  balance  was  not  easily 
disturbed.  Amid  all  the  applause  that  followed  him 
and  the  flattering*  offers  made  him,  none  of  those 
things  moved  him  to  forsake  his  purpose  to  spend 
his  life  for  Christ  and  India.  He  preserved  the  even 
balance  of  his  mind  and  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  . 
Of  unfailing  cheerfulness,  he  accepted  the  events 
of  life  as  the  ordering  of  his  heavenly  Father,  believ- 
ing always  with  Browning,  whatever  thj^^seeming,  that 

"  God's  iq  Hi«  heaven 
All's  right  with  the  world," 

and  saying  in  efTect,  if  not  with  his  lips, 

"I  worahip  Thee,  sweet  Will  o{  God 
And  all  Thy  wajii  adore ;  j 

And  every  day  I  live  I  seem  / 

'  To  love  Thee  more  and  more." 

His  Social  qualities  multitudes  attest.  He  was  a 
most  delightful  companion  and  inmate  of  the  many 
homes  to  which  he  found  an  entrance.  Happy  him- 
self, it  seemed  his  mission  to  make  others  happy  too. 
A  breeze  of  new  life  came  in  with  him.  Flashes  of 
kindly  and  often  humorous  light  illumined  his  con- 
versation. Ho  became  quite  naturally  the  delightful 
centre  of  every  soAal  and  family  cixcle  of  which  he 
.happened  to  form  a  part. 
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Perhaps  no  trait  waa  more  characteriatio  oC>  him 
than  his  abounding  Joy.  Joy  in  his  work  and  iq  ite 
froitii.  Joy  in  his  associations  and  fellowshipa  Joy 
in  his  plans  and  hopes,  and  joy  in  Ood  even  when 
those  plans  and  hopes  seemed  frostrtttcd  and  disap- 
pointed. If,  in  the  last  few  months  of  life  his  joy 
was  clouded  and  the  brightness  of  his  spirit  dimmed, 
he  yet  endnred  with  meek  submission  nntil  the  long- 
ezi>eoted  summons  came  and  he  entered  into  the  nn- 
donded  joy  of  the  Lord  whom  he  bad  so  long  and 
faithfully  loved^  and  served.  In  India,  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world,  his  memory  is  precious 
and  it  will  abide. 

The  cliapters  of  this  book,  which  were  in  press 
when  the  tidings  of  his  departure  came,  are  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  statement,  never  more  true  than  now, 
as  to  "The  Outlook  in  India,"  made  at  the  Ecumen- 
ical, Conference  of  1900,  in  New  York.  And  this 
brief  sketch  may  well  ^lose,  as  he,  no  doubt,  would 
have  it,  with  his  final  appeal  at  the  end  of  that  ad- 
dress,—his  last  strong  plea, "  for  Christ  and  India  "  : 
"O  Church  of  the  living  «od,  awake !  Fill  up  the 
mission  treasuries  to  the  overflow.  Let  a  shout  go 
forth  that  shall  say  '  March  onward  !  in  thi^  name  of 
the  King  of  Kings !  March  on  and  conquer  that  land 
for  Christ ! '  Let  that  word  come,  and  within  the 
lives  of  some  sitting  here  will  we  show  yon  all  India 
bowing  low  at  the  feet  of  our  Jesus." 


Preface  ' 

\ 

THIB  volume  oouaista  of  addr^flaes,  aketehea 
and  storied,  nomo  of  which  have  appeared 
in  different  periodicals  and  independently,  ^^ 

and  all  gathering  about  the  theme :— l^be  Religions 
of  the  Orient :  Can  and  will  they  be  Supplanted  f 
They  constitute  a  progressive  treatment  of  this  theme, 
illustrating  the  process,  the  obstacles,  the  encourage- 
ments and  the  signs  of  victory  in  the  attempt  to  sup- 
plant the  Vedas  with  the  Bible,  and  Hinduism  by 
Christianify  throughout  the  Land  of  the  Vodoa. 

It  is  the  author's  supremo  desire  and  prayer,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume,. that  it  may  be  used  of 
God  in  indting,  among  those^who  read  it,  many 
young  men  and  women  to  offers'  of  jMiraonal  service 
at  the  front ;  many  laymen  to  the  fuller  eousccratiou 
of  their  property ;  and  all  loyal  Christians  to  an 
earnest  service  of  intercessory  pniyer  for  the  siKicdy 
and  complete  establishment,  throughout  the  whole  of  .4 

India,  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

^  -""'■■ 

Jacob  Chamijerlain, 

Coonoor,  India. 
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THE  TWELVE  BRAHMAN  PILGRIMS:  A  HINDU 
STORY  WITH  A  POINT 

MANY  years  ago  I  fouud  in  a  very  old 
Tamil  book  a  story  which  pointedly 
teaches  a  lesson  of  which  I  wish  here  to  / 

speak. 

The  story  was  written  by  a  Hindn,  oentaries  before 
th«^  English  entered  India,  before  the  art  of  printing 
was  known  there,  and  before  paper,  pens  and  ink 
were  used  to  any  extent  It  was  written  in  the  old- 
style  Hinda  book,  made  of  the  green  leaves  of  tlie 
paliu  tree,  the  leaveSiieing  all  cat  in  pieces  one  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  and  a  span  and  a  half  long,  with 
a  round  hole  in  each  one  near  each  end,  and  all  strung 
on  a  double  string,  so  that  when  one  leaf  was  pulled 
up  it  could  be  read  on  both  sides  and  then  laid  over 
and  the  next  one  pulled  np  and  read.  The  writing 
was  done  with  a  sharp  iron  stylus,  pressed  into  the 
soft  green  surface  of  the  leaf,,  and  the  iron  combining 
with  the  acid  of  the  green  leaf,  when  it  dried,  made  a 
blackish  mark  like  ink,  which  being  graved  iu  as 
well  as  written,  would-  last  for  oealuries,-  and  could 
never  be  erased  or  obliterated  in  any  way.  The  story 
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has  not  yet  lont  any  of  its  point  It  was  toid  to  illna- 
trate  the  traditional^  failing  of  the  Urahniuna,  vit. : 
their  being  9ompletely  ai>8et  by  any  suddou  emer- 
gency and  unable  to  extricate  theuiaelvea  therefrom  ; 
but  it  teaches  another  Ichbou  as  well.  The  story  rons 
as  follows :  — 

In  the  olden  days,  twelve  holy  Brahmans  set  out 
trom.  a  town  near  Capo  Comorin,  the  southern  point 
of  ludia,  on  a  pilgrimage  for  the  expiation  for  their 
sins,  all  the  waf  north  to  Benares,  the  holy  city  on 
the  Ganges,  by  bathing  in  which  as  well  as  by  the 
toil  of  the  long  pilgrimage  they  expected  to  secure 
the  desired  expiation  of  sin. 

It  was,  in  those  days,  a  six  months'  Journey  on  foot 
through  (to  them)  unknown  lands,  of  people  speak> 
ing  different  liflfguagcs,  with  uubridged  rivers  to 
cross,  and  dense  jungles  to  penetrate. 

l^iug  with  them  their  small  brass  cooking-pots, 
tied  by  cords  hung  over  their  shoulders,  one  in  front 
and  one  behind,  purchasing  their  food  supplies  each 
day  OS  they  psisscd  bazaars  or  villages,  cooking  their 
food  themselves  as  each  night  they  camped  under  a 
tree,  or  in  some  little  rest-housie  by  the  way,  they 
had  pursued  their  journey  a  month  when  they  came 
to  one  of  India's  broad  sandy  rivers,  a  furlong  broad, 
and  without  a  foot  of  water  flowing  over  its  flat  sandy 
bed.*> 

Daintily  holding  up  their  pilgrim  skirts  they  had 
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croned  half  itu  width  when  a  wild  rushing  aarf-wave 
aound  told  their  experienced  oars  that  drenching 
raiuH  in  the  Western  monntaina  had  sent  down  a  tor- 
rential flood  in  this  Htagnant  river,  which,  rolling 
down  like  a  tidal  wave  nearly  six  feet  high,  would 
whelm  under  any  man  or  booat  found  in  the  river. 
■  Tqo  late  quite  to  reach  the  shore  before  the  rolling 
wave  struck  them,  they  were  swept  down  by  the 
flood.  Desperately  stmggliug,  they  however  reached 
the  ^thor  shore,  one  here,  one  there,  some  a  ftar- 
long  down  the  stream. 

With  great  difficulty  climbing  the  bank,  those 
carried  farthest  down  went  np-stream,  those  above 
down-stream,  searching  for  their  comrades. 

When  assembled,  the  question  was  "Are we  all 
saved t"  let  us  see;  "here  is  Narayana  of  Eotta- 
palle."  "  Yes,  I  am  here,  through  Vishnu's  favour," 
"and  Bamaya  of  Buruzur."  "Here,  praise  the 
deity,"  "  and  Gopal  of  Kalambur."  "  Tes,  I  caught 
the  branch  of  a  tree  as  I  was  being  swept  down-and 
pulled  myself  out,  praise  to  Hari."  "Darmarazu 
of  Vayalpad."  "  Yes^  I  was  thrown  on  a  rock  near 
the  edge  and  sprang  ashore,"  "  Ilari  Jayam,"  and  so 
to  each  name  called  a  response  was  given.  Then 
Papaya  said  :  "well,  «tep  out  there  in  a  line  and  I  ' 
will  count  and  see  if  all  twelve  of  us  are  here." 
They  formed  themselves  into  a  sem^-circle  while 
Papaya  conuted  them;    "Oudrn,   rendu,   mundru, 
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oala,  ainthu,  arn,  6rn,  £ttu,  oupuUiu,  pattu,  patlii- 
nondra  "  (one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
uiae,  t«>n,  eleveu)  I  "  Alno,  there  are  but  elown  of  oB,*" 
ax\d  oue  of  ua  must  be  drowned  ! " 

*'  Well,  who  ia  it  t  Narayauu  iu  here,  and  Oopal 
VbA  Darmiirazu,  and  Pupuya  and  Bitappa,  aud 
Bangaswami  aud  Kishtappn,  and  bo  on,  each  aeeuia  to  , 
answer  to  hia  name  I  Who  can  it  be  that  ia  drownodi" 
"  Here,  let  me  count,"  «aid  Lakahmana,  "atand  out 
there  in  a  row,"  "ondrn,  rendu,  uiuudru,  ualu, 
aiuthit  am,  4ru,  £ttu,  onpathu,  pathu,  pathiuoudru  I 
only  eleven,  alas,  oue  of  na  <«  dead;  who  can 
it  bet" 

Darmarazn  ateppod  ont,  saying,  "wait,  let  me 
oonnt,"  aud  count  ho  did,  with  the  aame  result,  aud 
dumbfounded  that  evidently  one  of  them  was  dead 
and  they  could  not  find  out  who,  they  agreed  to  refer  • 
tlie  matter  to  an  old  hermit  woman  whose  little  houae 
they  diaoovered  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  So  all  ap- 
proached .her. 

Papaya,  t&  spokesman,  told  her  of  their  miahap, 
which  she  had  herw-lf  partly  aeen  from  the  door  of 
her  hut,  and,  explaining  their  perplexity,  that 'no 
name  was  called  but  aome  one  would  answer  to  it, 
but  that  each  time  they  counted  they  could  make 
only  eleven,  while  they  were  positively  certain  that 
tteelve  of  them  had  been  travelling  together  for  a 
month,  and  that  all  twelve  had  atarted  together  to 

it 
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oroM  the  river  only  aii  bonr  before,  and  had  bten 
wbelmod  under  by  that  great  frvahct  wave  thatHbe 
Kad  atwu,  and  asked  her  if  (the  could  help  them  out 
of  their  difficulty. 

"Well,"  Qaid  she,  "stand  out  there  in  a  row  and 
l^t  me  count  you  1 "  80  she  counted,  "  Ondru,  rendu, 
muiidru,  nalu,  ainthu,  aru,  6ru,  6ttu,  oupathu,  pathu, 
pathinondru,  pauirendu.  Why,  there  are  tw«lve<of 
yon.    It  is  all  right,"  said  she. 

"  Is  that  BO  t  Then  thoA)  fellows  made  a  mistake 
in  counting.  Here,  Fll  count  once  more,"  said  Hr\ui- 
vafl%  "stand  out  there  again.  Ondm,  rendu,  mnn; 
dru,  nalu,  ainthu,  aru,  6m,  6ttn,  onpathu,  pattu, 
pathinondru  t  no,  there  are  only  eleven  after  all  t 
Old  woman,  you  do  not  know  how  to  count,  one  of  us 
i»  drowned  after  all." 

"  Veil,"  said  she,  "  I'll  prove  it  to  you,"  and, 
placing  what  might  bo  called  a  long  mud  pie  on  an 
earthem  platform  that  was  by  the  side  of  her  door, 
she  made  them  puss  one  by  one,  each  one,  as  he 
passed,  with  his  nose  making  an  imprint  in  the  soil 
mud.  Then  they  were  all  made  to  stand  in  front 
and  count  the  "  nose  holes"  which  indisputably  were 
twelve,  and  if  there  were  twelve  nose  holes  there  must 
bo  twelve  noses,  as  they  agreed  that  so  closely  watched 
as  they  were  i}o  one  could  liaye  put  his  nose  down 
twice,  and  if  there  were  twelve  noses  then  there  un- 
questionably must  bo  twelve  Brahmans,  and  they  re- 
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Joioed  that  Kfter  all  none  of  them  was  dead.   Huh 
one  had  neglected  to  count  hitntelf! 

Do  not  wo,  fullow  C'briBtiang,  too  often  fall  into  tbia 
very  Brahman  dnllueiia,  and,  in  Uod'a  work,  each  fail 
to  ooout  bimaulf  and  herself.  If  there  is  real  work  to 
be  done  "for  Christ  and  the  Chnrch,"  are  we  not 
prond  diligently  and  repeatedly  to  count  all  the 
others,  and  perhaps  nucoimiiousiy  neglect  to  count  our- 
tdveil" 

Has  not  the  Church  of  God  been  oontlnnally  mak- 
ing and  remaking  that  same  blander, — especially  with 
relation  to  foreign  missionary  worV,  each  one  neg-  < 
lecting  to  count  himself,  herself,  one  among  the  ueees- 
sory  forces  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ  t 
The  imperative  order  of  the  ascending  Christ  to  each 
believer  was  "  Go  (self  or  proxy).  Oo,  evangelige  all 
nations."  How  dare  any  ope,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  nnlesiiteacb  takes  hold 
to  help  to  make  it  come  1 

"Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  CkJspel,"  we  often 
vociferously  sing  in  missionary  meetings.  Father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter!  Dare  not 
once  more  to  sing  that  hymn  until  you  coiyit  yourself 
one  to  help  It  to  "fly  abroad." 

Not  all  can  personally  go.  Some  must  do  their 
work  by  proxy,  but  we  must  be  sure  whether  it  is  self 
or  proxy  that  Ood  calls  in  our  case,  and  sec  that  each 
one  counts  himself  in  the  list  that  God  designs,  and, 
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In  reaponae  to  God's  quoatlon,  "  Wbo  will  go  for  lu  1 ", 
be  ready  hoiiDHtly  to  say,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me  I "  or, 

* 

If  God  ordaiiia  lu  to  "  stay  by  the  staff,"  sco  to  it  that 
we  well  (UAU  oar  duUea  as  parveyon  and  inter- 
oedera,  or  God's  withering  blight  may  full  upon  us. 

The  Student  VolunteeiTa,  five  thousand  strong,  have 
flung  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  churches  of  the  world, 
challenging  those  churches  to  send  them  all  forth  and 
sustain  them  In  the  field.  Sustaining  docs  not  mean 
simply  providing^  all  the  needed  funds  for  the  work, 
though  it,  sorely  implies  that ;  but  it  means  holding 
up  the  hands  in  every  way.  One  of  those  most  ensen- 
tial  ways  of  support  is  by  prayer.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est need  of  the  hour  in  foreign  missions  now  is  the 
cnrollmeut  and  faithAil  work  of  "  ten  thousand  in-, 
terceaaory  foreign  missionaries." 

Zeohariah's  message  still  comes,  and  comes  with 
ever-increasing  force,  to  every  eameat  miaaionary  in 

•  the  field,  "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
apirit,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts"  (Zech.  4 :  6,  B.  V.). 

We  missionaries  in  the  field  see  and  participate  in 
aasaulta  made  on  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  and 

.  see  victories  alm()pt  won,  but,  for  some  reason  we  can- 
not fathom,  those  strongholds  do  not  fall.  Is  it  not  be- 
cause of  a  lock  of  suflBcient  intercessory  prayer  on  the 
part  of  God's  people  at  home  to  secure  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  which  shall  accomplish  more  than  all 
human  might  and  power  can  attempt  T 
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We  In  the  field  aee  prominent  noDOhristiana  visibly 
affected  by  the  truth  of  the  Uo8]>ol  and  evidently 
longing  to  have  Jesua  Christ  m  Uj^r  iMimonol 
'  '  Saviour,  but  so  tied  and  bouuA«re  th^^^Bheir  per- 
sonal surroundings  that  th«y  cannot  bnJHnimselvos 
loose. 

Tha  "Intercessory  Foreign  Missionary"  is  needed 

to  help  that  man.    Agaia  and  again  have  I  seen  in- 

*  telligent  Hindus  Just  on  the  border  of  the  kingdom 

and  with  foot  partly  raised  to  step  over,  and  yet  vh(f 

have  never  stepped  overi^vho  have  never  entered  the 

. ,/      ■    kingdom,  of  Ood.     Some   intercessory   missionary 

failed  to  count  himself  one,  and  the  divine  motive 

power  never  was  applied,  and  that  man  went  down 

to  death. 

If  the  fiessiah  is  indeed  to"  see  of  the  tiVrail  of  His 

,   .  soul  and  be  satisfied,"  each  mission  station  of  all  the 

V  churches  in  all  laqds  should,  be  organized  not  only 

with  a  jwmmensurate  ^orce  of  missionary  workers  in 

;.     the  field,  bn|i  it  should  be  ftirnished  witlf  an  auxiliary 

'     force  of  liledged  intercessory  missionary  worArs  in 

the  home  charch<>8,  who  will  familiarize  themselves 

«ach  with  some  foreign  mission  ^tion  of  his  or  her 

own  Church,  with  all  its  interests  and  needs,  and  daily 

plead  for  that  station,  thos^  missionaries,  those  native 

workers,  those  enquirers,  those  young  Christians,  and 

so,  I  say  it  with  deep  reverence,  compel  Qod  ^  fulfill 

.    His  promise  and  pour  out  His  Spirit  as  needed  to 
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'  fhictify  the  laboois  of  the  field  force  of  misaion- 
aries. 

Each  intercessor^  missionary  should  choose  his 
station  and  pnt  himself  or  herself  in  commouica- 
tioD  with  the  working  missionary,  and  so  pray  intelli- 
gently each  and  every  day,  and  then  the  fruit  will  come. 
This  is  what  we  field  missionaries  now  most  need. 
.  An  old  time  believer  in  Babylon  oueesaid  :  "  If  J 
forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cuuuing. ' '  He  counted  himself  every  time.  Fel- 
low Christian,  do  not  be  caught  training  in  the  com- 
pauy  of  the  twelve  dazed  Brahman  pitgrims  ! 

Whenever  you  see  something  at  home  or  abroad  to 
be  done  "  for  Christ  and  the  Church,"  <2o  not  neglect 
^  to  count  yourself  one. 

King  Ne()uchadnezzar,  after  his  i^ven  years'  dis- 
cipline by  Jehovah,  as  forewarned  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  issued  a  royal  proclamation  "  unto  all  the 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages  that  dwell  in  all  the 
'  earth,"  in  which  he  proclaimed  concerning  Daniel's 
God,  "  His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdongfPnd 
His  dominion  is  from  generation  to  generation." 

The  exile,  John,  the  apostle,  on  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos,  had  his  mind  so  transported  into  the  future  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  he  saw,  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
that  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  oar  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He 
shall  reign-forever  and  ever." 
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We  now  propose  to  ask,  "  Is  the  kingdom  of  Ohrist 
coming  in  India  t  and  Whent  and  Howt"  To  the 
elucidation  of  thia  question  the  snoceeding  chapters 
are  devoted. 

>  .V. 
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THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  ORIENT;  THEIR 
BEAUTIES,  AND  THEIR  FATAL  DEFECTS 


T^ 


Ptni  all  tkingi :  hold  fast  that  which  is  gttJ  "(Paul). 

H£  distingiiisluiig  characteristic  of  the  re- 
_  ligion  of  Jeans,  which  differentiates  it  from 
^-  ^  all  the  other  religions  in  the  world,  is  found 
in  that  nniqne  personality  nuveiled  to  ns  in  the  de61ara- 
tionsof  Holy  Writ  that  "  Ood  so  loFed  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  b^otten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lievcth  in  Him  should  not' perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life"  ;  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions 
.  .  .  the  chastisement  of  our  pi^iace  was  upon 
Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed"  ;  "For 
we  have  not  an  High  Priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  onr  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are ;  yet,  without  sin  "  ; 
and,  "  Being  made  perfect,  He  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  Him." 

This  is  the  key  ;  this  Son  of  Ood  bearing  our  sin  ; 

this  great  High  Priest  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 

infirmities ;  this  God-man  stretching  His  hand  of  love 

&r  down  to  ns,  to  help  us  np.    It  is  this  that  causes 

'3 
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Christianity  to  stand  out,  among  the  world's  religions, 
alone  without  a  peer. 

The  great  religions  of  the  world  do  agree  in  much : 
They  all  teach,  m<»«  Qt  leas  distinctly,  that  the  God- 
head is  one,  and  that  He  is  holy,  good,  and  pure.  / 
That  man  is  in  a  state  of  sin,  jiot  at  peace  with  Holy 
Ood,  and  that  man  is  in  dire  need  of  purity  and  holi- 
ness ;  that  there  can  be  no  peace,  no  harmony,  be- 
tween siufol  man  and  Holy  God  until  and  unless  sin 
is. in  some  way  expiated,- or  expurgated;  that  this 
getting  rid  of  sin  and  sin's  consequences,  this  search 
for  purity  and  holiness,  this  obtaining  of  conformity 
with  God,  is  the  greatest  and  most  worthy  end  of 
man's  existence.  But  not  one  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  save  Christianity,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  fur- 
nishes any  help  oiUside  of  oursdvea  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  stupendous  task. 

.Call  the  roll  of  the  famed  religions  of  the  Ori^nl^ 
over  some  of  which  it  is,  in  certain  circles,  now  the 
'foshion  to  go  into  ecstasies,  vaQnting  t||em  as  the 
equals,  or  promising  rivals,  of  Christianjty ;  call  the 
roll,  aud  see  what  is  the  highest  and  noblest  they  can 
teachna  ,  ^ 

The  Zend  Avesta  of  the  Porsis,  dating  back  from  al- 
most prehistoric  times,  bids  its  adherents  believe  in 
Ormuzd,  the  spirit  of  good,  and  .shun  the  machina-  ]' 
tions  of  Ahriman,  the  ^irit  of  evil,  and  bids  them 
prove  their  beliefj  not  by  words,  but  by  actiona 
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A  TEMPLE  GOPURAM.  OR  GATEWAY  AND  TOWER 

Throush  which  wonhippra  p«h  mio  ui  cndoaed  quailnoi^.  wilhio 
whioi  U  the  klob  aodHCTcd  •hiine 
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"AFOidiug,"  (I  quote  from  ita#tezt)  "avoiding  all 
arrogauce  and  envy,  all  lying  and  Slander,  all  nn- 
chastity,  magic,  and  vice  of  any  kind."  "Keep  thy- 
self pnre,"  both  body  and  soul,  i^  its  Cbristlike  in- 
jnnction.'^  But  for  the  expulsion  of  the  evil  thoughts 
and  passions  which  have  entered  the  heart,  and  for 
the  eradication  of  our  sinfhl  desires,  it  gives  no  other 
help  than  open  confession  to  a  priest  of  the  sins  com- 
mitted and  the  evil  desires  entertained,  with  the 
proper  fulfillment  of  such  penances  as  he  ei^joins. 
"Thyself  must  expiate  thine  own  sins,"  is  the  ,beet 
cheer  it  can  give  the  sin-burdened 'sd6l. 

Confucius,  born  in  the  Province  of  Shantung, 
China  (651  a  c,),  was  the  founder  of  a  system  which 
still  controls  the  lives  and  actions  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  human  race.  In  the  scriptures  which 
he  left,  and  which,  after  two  and  a  half  miUenniums, 
>are  still  the  guide  pf  millions  of  Chinamen,  onb  can 
find  the  most  beautiful  moral  maxims ;  the  choicest 
exhortations  to  purity  and  nobleness  of  life,  passages 
which  remind  one  of  the  sublime  precepts  of  Moses, 
or  of  the  glowing  exhortations  of  Paul. 

But,  in  seeking  to  attain  this  excellence,  Confucius 
gave  his  disciples  no  hope  of  anjr  superhuman  aid ; 
indeed,  he  distinctly  taught,  "to  give  one's  self 
earnestly  to  the  duties  due  to  men,  and,  while  re- 
specting spiritual  beings,  to  keep  aloof  from  them ; 
this  may  be  called  wisdom. "    One  m^  aim  at  purity 
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and  holinefls  and  excellence  bnt  must  rely  solely  on' 
.  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  attain  thereto.    Hopeless 
tadc  for  sin-fettered  man  I   , 

.^  Five  years  before  Gonfticins,  or  556  b.  o.,  came 
dantama  (afterwards  known  as  Bdkya  Muni,  or  The 
Buddha),  who  was  born  near  Benares,  India. 
The  son  of  the  king  of  Kapilavasta,  delicately 
'  nourished  and  educated  by  Brahman  preceptors, 
early  married  to  the  daughter  of  an  adjacent  monarch, 
.he  was  destined  to  succeed  to  ^  father's  throne  and 
kingdom.  But,  seeing  old  age  and  decrepitude,  sick- 
ness and  death,  all  around  him,  and  sadly  and  con- 
tinually meditating  on  these,  on  change,  decay,  and 
dissolution,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he  left  court 
and  wife  and  kingly  station  and  repaired  to  the  for- 
ests, to  live  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  For  six  years,  ac- 
companied by  five  ^isciples,  he  lived  so  austerely 
that  he  was  wasted  to  a  shadow.  At  last  he  an- 
nounced that  his  desires  were  accomplished ;  that  he 
had  seen  beatific  visions ;  that  all  heavenly  knowledge 
had  been  revealed  to '  him.  From  that  time  he  as- 
sumed* tlie  title  of  "The  Buddha,"  that  is.  The  one 
who  knows,  tS\  enlightened  one ;  and  began  to  pro- 
mulgate the  system  known  as  "Btuldhism,"  which 
gained 'acceptance  for  a  time  over  all  India,  and, 
propag<(tcd  by  its  missionaries*  s^ept  over  Burmah, 
Siam,  Thibet,  and  much  of  China,  and  on  to 
Japan. 
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ITjo  scriptures  compiled  ^y  Buddha's  disciplesj 
"The  Tripitaka,"  in  spite  of  their  false  conception 
of  human  existence,  and  of  the  divine  nature,  de  con-  _ 
tain  many  true  and  noble* sentiments ;  many  cho'ice 
I  maxims ;  many  high  aspirations ;  many  ennobling, 
exhortations  to  uprightness  and  purity  of  life. . 

Five  of  Buddha's  ten  commandments  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  Bible ;  they  read  :  1.  60  not 
kill.  2.  Do  not  steal.  3.  Do  not  commit  adultery. 
4.  Do  not  lie.    6.  Do  no't  become  intoxicated. 

In  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  men  are-  extftrted  to 
kindness  and  benevolence,  and  to  the  subduing  of 
all  passions  and  desires.  And  to  what  help  are  we 
pointed  for  the  attainment  of  what  is  termed  "The 
Perfect  Way""  t  Buddha  gives  us  his  "Eight  in- 
fallible «teps  "  for  its  consummation.    They  are  : 


1.  Bight  belief,  or  the  correct  faith. 

2.  Bight  judgment,  or  a  wise  application  of  that 
faith  to  life. 

3.  Eight  utterance,  or  perfect  truth  in  all  we  say 
or  do. 

4.  Bight  motives,  or  proposing  always  proper  end 
and  aim. 

6.    Bight  occupation  in  outward  life  not  involv- 
ing sin. 

6.  Bight   obedience,    or   faithful  observance  of 
known  duty. 

7.  Bight  memory,  or  proper  recollection  of  past 
conduct 

8.  Bight  meditation,  or  keeping  the  mind  fixed 
on  permanent  truth. 


V;SS&a!^iMi«iJ^iSSi;'^ 
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Notably  all  ia  to  be  done  by  the  disciple  himself. 
There  is  no  poiutiug  to  aid  from  without  himself! 
There  is  lio  hint  that  there  is  a  benevolent  Divine 
Power  ready,  if  we  seek  it,  to  work  in  ns  and  for  us. 
"Work,  mortify  the  body;  crucify  the  desires;  so 
shalt  thou  attain  to  thy  supremest  good.  Nirvana  or 
Annihilation."    This  is  Buddhism's  creed  of  despair. 

Older  than  all  these  ore'  the  Vidas  oflhc  Ilindus. 
The  oldest,  the  Rig  Veda,  dating  from  near  the  time 
of  Moses,  in  the  upper  titble-land  of  Central  Asia, 
before  all  Noachian  tradition  had  been  lost,  before 
man  had  wandered  so  far  away  fh)m  God,  contains, 
in  the  main,  true  ideas  of  God,  of  man,  of  s^n,  of 
sacrifice. 

In  the  Rig  V6da  (Book  X  :  121)  we  find  this  de- 
Bcriptiou  of  and^  adoration  of  Go<^  as  t!ie  Creator, 
Upholder,  and  Controller  of  all  (I  quote  the  trans- 
lation of  Max  Muller) : 

"  In  the  beKinninf;  there  aroee  the  Golden  Child ; 
He  WI18  the  one  'fipr^  Lord  of  all  that  is ; 
He  gtablUhed  the  eanth  and  tlie  aky  ;  >         n 

Who'  is  ibe  nod  to  nhom  we  shall  oiler  onr  sacrifice  ? 

"fit  who  Rivoe  life,  He  who  gives  strength, 
"t  ■•  ^^OAetoniniand  all  the  bright  gods  revere  i 
f         'Whose  shadow  is  hiimortality,  whoso  shadow  is  death ; 
■i-     -  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  onr  sacrifice? 

"  He  tbrongb  whom  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  earth  firm  ; 
He  tbrongb  whom  the  heaven  was  stablisbed,  nay,  the  high- 
est heaven  i 
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H«  who  moaaares  out  the  light  in  the  air ; 

Who  ia  the  God  to  whom  vre  shall  offer  onr  saoriBoe? 

"  Hay  He.  not  destroy  as,  He,  the  Creator  o{  the  earth ; 
He  the  righteous,  who  oreated  the  heaven ; 
He  aUo  oreated  the  bright  and  mighty  waters ;  ^ 

Who  ia  the  Qod  to  whom  we  shall  offer  oar  eaorifloe?  " 

Ii{  the  hymna  to  Him  pcrsonifiM  as  Ivdra  (Big 
V^da,  1 :  63)  we  find  an  acknowledgment^ of  Him  as 
the  Bountiful  Benefactor,  with  a  prayer  to  Uiiu  for 
the  bestowmcnt  of  good. 

In  the  Atharva  (V6da,  IV :  16)  the  omniscience 
of  God,  personified  as  Varuua,  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"  The  great  Lord  o(  theae  worlds  sees  as  if  l)e  were  near ; 
It  a  man  thinks  he  ia  walking  by  stealth,  tifp  gods  know  it  all. 
It  a  man  stands,  or  walks  or  hides, 
It  he  goes  to  lie  down  or  get  up 
What  two  people,  sitting  together,  whisper, 
King  Vamna  knows  it ;  He  is  there  as  the  third." 

His  omnipresence.  His  personal  interest  in,  and 
governance  of  His  people'  is  thus  set  forth  in  Big 
V<kia,  1 :  25  : 

"  He,  the  upholder  of  order,  Vamba,  '* 

"  Sits  down  among  His  people ; 

He,  Hie  wise,  sits  there  to  goTom," 

In  Big  V6da  (VII :  89)  we  find  this  conA»sion  of 
Bine  and  pleading  for  mercy  :  , 

'*ninnigh  want  of  strength.  Thou  strong  and  bright  Ood, 
Hare  I  gone  wrong :  hare  Qieroy,  Almighty,  hare  meroy." 

»  """0        ;     ■       !       •■..•■',,,        >,■.., 
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And  in  Big  V6da  (VII :  86)  wo"  have  this  con- 
fi-ssiou  of  original  Hiu,  aa  well  us  actual,  and  this 
petition  of  paidou  for  both : 

Abeotve  ns  from  the  sins  o{  our  fathers, 

And  from  those  we  oomiaitted  with  oiir  ovfti  bodi(|^ 

In  the  V£daa  are  tdso  Indicatioua  of  a  belief  in 

personal  imiAortallty.  ^or  the  doctrine  of  the  traua- 

'  migration  of  aouls,  ana  of  Nirvana,  or  final  abeorp- 

tion,  were  lat^r  conceptions,  superimposed  on  the 

purer  teachings  of  the  V<kld8. 

In  Eig  V6da  (IK  :  113)  we  read :  < 


"  Where  there  is  eternal  light, 
In  the  world  where  the  aun  is  placed, 
lu  that  immortal,  imperishable  world 
Place  me,  O  8«ma  t 


/ 


"  Where  there  ig  happiness  and  delight, 
Where  joy  and  pleasure  reside, 
Where  the  desires  of  our  desire  are  attained, 
'  There  make  me  immortal." 

We  find  also  the  indication  qf  a  belief  in  a  place 
of  future  punishment  • 

In  Eig  VMa  (IV  :  5)  occurs  this  : 

"  Those  who  break  the  cotamands  of  Vanma, 
And  those  who  speak  lies 
Are  b<tm  for  that  deep  place. "  " 

Thus  clearly  in  the  V<klas  do  we  find  God  set  forth 
in  His  true  character  88  Almighty,  all  wise,  all  holy, 
all  true,  all  good,  all  mcrriful.    We  see  the,  rec:. 


.■;■*>  ■  '  ■  ■ 
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Ignition  of  man  in  a  state  of  sin  audAlienation  from ' 
Qod.    We  see  sin  confessed,  and  pardon  implored. 

No  less  is  tliis  evident  >n  the  writings  of  the  sages 
and  the  poets  of  India,  in  the  different  ages,  and  in 
the  different  languages,  those  now  spoken  by  the 
people.  Aye,  even  though  their  religion  did  de- 
generate into  polythei^  and  idolatry,  for  God  hath 
ndt  left  Himself  <withont  a  witness  there. 

YSmana,  a  farmer  poet,  not  a  Brahman:;  who  wrote - 
about  the  twelfth  century,  ia  the  melodious  Teluga 
language,  still  spoken  from  Madras  north  to  Ganjoipiii 
by  as  many  people  as  are  in  all  New  Bpgland  and  the 
Eastern  Middle  States,  sought  from  Ms  village  home, 
uear  Madanapalle,  two  hundred  miles  northwest  oi 
Madras,  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  a  nobler  life 
and  a  purer  conception  of  God  and  holiness. 

In  searching  through  his  Telugu  poems  to  find 
weapons  to  use  iu  preaching,  I  have  found  many  gems 
which  I  have  translated  into  English,  using  the  same 
meter  as  the  original,  that  the  swing  and  flow  of  their ' 
poetry  may  be  seen,  and  a  few  of  them  I  here  re- 
produce. \ 

V^mana  thus  rebukes  the  universal  idolatry  that 
he  saw  prevailing  around  him : 

"Not  in  me^,  not  in  wood  and  not  in  stone,  nor  painted  wall, 
Not  in  pictnre,  nor  in  image,  nsr  in  Krosner  forma  of  olay. 
Dwells  the  great  Eternal  Spirit,  dwells  the  anthor  of  ns  all ; 
'Tis  not  thus  He  shows  Uis  person  to  the  raoe  of  man 
to^y." 

; 
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In  answer  to  the  qncstion  :    "  Who  then  is  God  !  " 

^^(luana  gi^s  this  almost  perfect  description : 

f^         '  .  ' 

"  Yon  ask  ma  '  who  is  Ood?    By  what  marks  ma;  we  know   . 
HimV 
He  who  in  all  created  forms  appears  and  mles, 
He  who  of  days  bad  no  IwKinning  and  no  end,  ' 

He  who  of  all  that  passes  in  enob  heart  is  witness,  , 

For  nanght  escapes  His  penetrating  vision, 
Hn  who  fexista  uuobangiug  tliroti^b  the  ages,  • 
He  who  hath  not  one  blemish,  nor  one  shadow, 
That  being  is  oar  God.    Tis  well  if  Him  we  worship." 

As  against  the  idea  that  there  arexcrtain  holy 
places  where  alone  God  may  be  found,  V<jmaua  brings 
this  protest : 

"  Benares  I  where  the  gods  do  dwell !  yon  wildly  shont, 
And  journey  tbe(«  with  great  desire  and  toil  and  cost,      /'  * 

Bat  is  not  here  the  God  that's  there  ?    If  with  the  heart  yon 

seek  Him  « 

He's  here.  He's  there.  He's  everywhere.*  Go  where  you  will 

yon  meet  Him  1 "  ,  ' 

Combating  the  idea  that  religions  observances  and 
sacrifices,  without  .purity  of  soul,  can  be  acceptable 
to  God,  V6mana  issues  this  note  of  warning :  ■  -A 

^  ■  ■'  .■    ■     •■■■i 

"  The  soul  defiled  with  sin — wliat  real  worship  pays  U?. 
The  pot  nnolean, — the  cookery,  who  eats  it? 
The  heart  impure,  tbongb  it  essays  devotion, 
Can  deity  receive  it?    Nay,  nay,  be  pure,  O  man."  i' 

Nor  will  desert  fastipgs,  no»  pilgrimages,  nor 
sacred  bathings,  be  of  ai^  avail.    Y^mana  says: 


•  » 
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"  "Tis  not  by  roaming  deserts  wild,  nor  gazing  at  the  sky ; 
'Tis  not  by  battling  in  the  stream,  uor  pilgrimage  to  slirine ; 
Bat  thine  own  heart  most  thoa  maVe  pore,  and  then,  and  then 

alone, 
Shalt  thon  see  Him  no  eye  bath  kenned,  shalt  thoa  behold  thy 

King.'-; 

t 

Against  their  austerities,  penances,  and  medita- 
tions, nuaccoinpanied  by  any  effort  after  purity  of 
life,  a  poet^writiug  in  tlio  Kanarcse  language  raised 
tliis  protest :  ■  ' 

"  O  nonl,  what  goM  can  Ganges  give? 

ChD  water  cleanse,  qr  thinking  long  on  God, 
.  When  still  thy  feet  choose  sin. 

And  merit  springs  not  from  thy  deeds  ? 

"  When  gnile  o'erspreods  thy  crooked  path, 
And  inward  sin  kills  holy  zeal, 
Can  prayer  make  clean  tby  aoni  ?  or  whipa 
Drive  oat  the  fonlneas  from  thy  heart  ?  " 

The  miserly  spirit  and  selfishness  of  his  day  the 
Telugn  poet  Iwforo  quoted,  Yeniana,  thus  rebukes : 

"The  property  I  make  and  keep  is  all  my  own,  yon  say ; 
Bat  fools  alone  agree  with  yon,  and  say  'tis  so. 
O  Mao,  the  wealth  thon  giv'st  in  charity  alone  is  thine. 
For  that  alone  will  follow  thee  to  yonder  world.'' 

Gratitude  and  ingratitude  V^mana  thus  sets  forth  :> 

"  Foige)^l  of  all  vile  affections  let  as  be, 
Foi^tfal  of  each  sharp,  contentions  word,  ,  -    ,     ^. 

Foigetfql  of  thefknltsof  those  we  tlaily  meet,  V 

Bat  n»ver  let  ns  onoe  forget  the  good  that's  dsipe  to  os. 


•:-  I 
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"  The  dog  (o  nhioh  we  do  a  kindneus  looks  with  lore,  ' 

Nor  noon  forgete  the  h»ud  Uiatr^iolped  it  in  its  need. 
«  How  base  the  man  that  shows  not  love,  but  slights 

The  favonre  he's  received  from  other  men  in  his  distreas." 

T^e  best  revenge  Vdmana  thus  depicts : 

"  Though  one  that  he  th;  (oe,  and  worthy  be  of  death, 
Fall  in  thy  power,  'tis  well  thou  kill  him  not, 
Jnst  load  him  down  with  benefits,  ani^bid  him  go, 
'Tis  bitterer  than  death  to  him,  and  better  tar  tor  thes." 

An  old  poet  in  the  Kanarese  longnage  slugs  us  a 
song  which  woald  seem  as  though  it  must  have  come 
from  the  Bible,  did  we  not  know  that  it  was  snng 
long  beibre  Christianity  was  introduced  into  India. 
It  must,  however,  be  the  reecho  of  the  "Divine 
Oracles,"  that  came  down  by  tradition  through  the 
ages  from  the  time  of  Koah.  lu  it  we  see  almost  the 
shadow  of  the  Decalogue  (I  quote  the  translation  of 
Grover  in  his  "  Folk  -Songs  of  Southern  India  " ) : 

"  Oh,  wonldst  thou  know  in  what  consists, 
The  parity  which  keeps  the  soul  ? 
'  Behold  the  things  the  good  teaiats ; 

The  works  that  make  the  wounded  whole. 

"  Thy  parents  honour  and  obey  ; 

Release  the  prisoner  from  his  chain  i 
In  heaven's  road  forever  stay ; 
And  think  on  Vishnn's  wondroos  reign.  "^ 

"  The  common  woman  hate  and  scorn ; 

At  neighbour's  head  no  hard  word  send ; 
With  honesty  tliy  life  adorn  ; 
Desire  the  things  which  please  thy  friend. 


'■*S' 
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"  lixaniine  oft  thy  inner  self : 

Deal  justly  iu  the  market  neat ;      , 
Proclaim  tlie  truth  at  leas  of  pelf, 
And  Jet  true  niadom  goide  thy  feet." 

Ood's  perfections  And  man's  depravity ;  man's 
alienation  from  God,  and  tbe  joy  of  being  lifted  up 
again  into  harmony  with  Qod^  are  thus  expressed  by 
a  Tamil  poet,  SivavdkyAr,  who  lived  and  wrote  near 
Madura,  in  Southern  India,  many  centuries  ajgo  (I 
quote  the  translation  of  Grover)  : 

.   V  Our  God  an  ocean  is,  Infinity,  * 

No  eye  can  see  the  end ;  He  faM  no  botind ; 
\He  who  would  see  and  know  Him  must  rcpreaa 
The  waves  of  his  own  heart,  must  be  at  peace ; 
His  sole  desfre  is  God ;  his  every  sense 
Host  torn  to  that  great  Ont  and  oUap  but  Him. 

"  There  is  no  real  but  He.    The  one  that  filk 
All  space ;  He  dwelleth  everywhere ;  the  Sun, 
That  sends  its  light  through  all  the  lower  world, 
Pervades  much  lees  than  He.     Yet  men  deny 
And.will  not  know  their  God ;  they  love  to  lie 
In  mire  of  sin.    But  I  have  learned  of  Him, 
Aod'find  no  single  thing  in  all  the  world 
To  show  how  great  His  glory.    Words  must  fhil 
To  tell  the  joy,  the  bliss,  I  have  in  Him  : 
Tet,  when  I  try,  no  man  believes  my  Speech. 

"  Tliere  is  but  one  in  all  tha  world  ;  none  elsa. 
.    "That  one  is  God  i  the  Lord  of  ajl  that  is ; 
He  never  had  beginning ;  never  hath  iin  end. 
Ob,  God  I    I  onee  knew  nanght  of  what  Thou  art, 
And  wandered  far  astray.     But  when  Thy  light 
Pierced  through  my  dark,  I  woke  to  know  my  God. 
oil.  Lord  1 1  long  tor  Thee  alone ;  I  long  i 

ft*  none  but  Tbfbe  to  dwell  within  my  wbl." 


'«      f% 
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It  is  thos  evident  that  there  has  uotbceu  lacking  in 
these  various  scriptures  and  poets  meuHurably  true 
charactcrizatioua  of  God ;  nor  a  cbnsciousucss  of  per- 
sonal sin ;  its  power,  its  conscqucuces ;  nor  defiuito 
and  distinct  exhortations  to  purity  and  holiness  of 
'life.  And  yet  the  people  of  those  lands  have,  as  they 
freely  admit,  been  sadly  degeueraliug  fi-om  the  high 
moral  standard  of  their  forefathers,  aud  sinking  moi-e 
and  more  into  immorality  aud  impurity  of  life. 

And  why  t  Why  is  it  that  they  do  uot  attain  to 
the  end  to  which  they  are  thus  eloquently  urged  to 
aimt  '^ 

It  is  because  they  know  of  no  help  and  seek  no  help 

outside  of  themselves.    They  have  no  Daysman,   no 

Divine  Burden-bearer,  no  sympathizing  High  Priest, 

no  Ood-man  reaching  down  to  help  them  up. 

These  delicious  glimmerings  of  light  we  do  find,  by 

''  '  jmtient  search,  in  the  religions  of  the  Orient,  and  In 

the  existence  of  such,  we  missionaries,  who  have  to 

'   ,oombat   those   systeins,    continually    rejoice.      We 

^       gladly  use  those  flushes  pf  light  in  bringing  home  the 

truth  to  the  people,  as  did  Paul  at  Athens,  ■where  he 

'      enforced  his  argument  by  sdyiiig :     "As  cerfciin  also 

yjj,-j0f  your  own  poets  have  said  "  ;  but  we  sadly  rec- 

i  yognize  how  utteriy  inadfeqniite  is  that  light  to  lead 

■♦■^sinful  man  to  peace  with  God. 

In  a  dark  night  in  India,  when  some  of  onr  mis- 
sionaries  on  a  journey  had  reached  camp,  but  onr 
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.  ■      / 

lamps  had  not  yet  come,  I  spied  a  brilliant  glow- 
worm crawling  in  the  grass  at  my  feet.  Lifting  bim 
gently  up,  I  made  him  crawl  slowly  down  the  page 
of  my^tocket  Testament,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  tiny 
but  grateful  light)  I  was  able  to  read  aloud  a  chapter 
of  the  Divine  Word,  ere  we  kneeled  to  commend  our- 
selves for  the  nightN^  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  But 
who  would  use  the  glowworm's  feebW  glimmer. when 
ho  could  have  the  glorious  light  of  the  orb  of  day  ! 

Then,  too,  the  people  of  those  lands  little  know  and 
less  appreciate,  even  the  light  that  thqir  own  Scrip- 
tures do  give.  . 

A  Brahman,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  in  Madras 
in  which  I  had  made  use  of  some  of  the  above  quota- 
tions, and  many  more  like  them,  came  to  me  and 
said,  "Sir,  whence  did  you  cull  all  these  beautiful 
utterances  t  I  never  knew  that  our  Vddns  and  our 
poets  contained  such  gems. ' '  He  knew  not  the  wee1<!s 
and  months  of  patient  toil  reqmred  in  searching 
through  bushels  of  rubbish  to  find  tbobc  few  pearls. 
And  yet  they  arc  there  for  ^hose  whq  seek  them. 
Yes,  the  religions  of  the  Orient,  manyiof  them,  do 
distiactiy  point' to  the  gulf  that  exists  biitwecn  sinful 
man  and  sinless  God  ;  the  gulf  that  cannot  be  crossed 
until  man  is  in  some  way  free  from  sin.  They  bring 
the  longing  soul  of  man  up  to  the  brink  of  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  ;  they  point  to  the  Delectable  Mountains 
on  the  other  side ;  to  ^he  Ood  of  Holiness  there  reg- 
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nant ;  they  leave  the  sinuer  stiiiicliug  there,  yearning 
to  cross,  but  unable  to  bridge  the  chaam. 

Buddha  whispers,  "right  belief;  right  judgment ; 
right  utterance';  right  motives;  right  occupation; 
ri^ht  obedience ;  right  memory ;  right  meditation ; 
these  are  the  eigf^t  infallible  steps."  But  they  bridge 
not.the  chasm. 

Brahmanism  whispers,  "religious  rites;  ceremo- 
nial bathings ;  prescribed  penances ;  continued  aus- 
terities; meritorious  works."'  Aud  yet  the  soul  op- 
pressed with  guilt  stands  shivering  on  the  brink, 
knowing  that  these  can  never  lift  him  over. 

"  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 

laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  whispers  Jesus; 

■  "for  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 

begotten  Sou,  that  whosoever  belicveth  in  Him  should 

not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

The  chasm  is  bridged.  The  Gddman  has  spanned 
its  else  impassable  depths ;  yon  heights  of  glory  are 
now  accessible  to  the  feet  of  every  believer ;. eternal 
o^mpanionship  with  Holy  God,  the  loving  Father, 
can  now  be  attained,  for  Christ  our  High  Priest, 
Jesus  our  Elder  Brother,  awaits  us  there,  aud  intro- 
duces usiBS  His  brethren. 

'  Yes,  Je^ns,  the  Lamb  of  God  that  talipth  away  the 
sins  of  the  world ;  Jfisus  the  Diiysman  betwixt  us  and 
God,  who  Himself  suffered  being  tempted,  and  so  is 
able  to  tocconr  them  that  are  tempted ;  Jesus  the 
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Christ,  reaching  down  to  help  as  sinful  men  ;  this  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  Christianity;  it  is  this  that 
diflfei^ntiates  it  from  all  the  other  religions  of  the 
world ;  it  is  this  that  makes  Christianity  the  growing, 
all-pervading,  all-conquering  power  that  it  is  proving 
itself  to  be ;  it  is  this  that  makc^  it  completely  satisfy 
the  highest  desires  of  the  soul  of  man. 

From  the  Christian  ^ystem  strike  out  Jesus,  the 
atoliing  Saviour,  the  sympathizing  High  Priest, 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,'  and  you 
blot  the  sun  out  of  day,  the  moon  out  of  night,  the 
stars  out  of  the  firmament ;  you  leave  the  disabled 
steamer  floating  in  mid-ocean  with  no  motive  power 
to  bring  it  to  shore. 

Jesus,  the  incarnate  God,  with  His  divine  finger, 
touches  each  human  soul  that  cries  to  Him ;  enkior 
dies  in  it  a  spark  of  His  own  love,  implants  a  desire 
for  holiness  not  felt  before ;  infuses  strength  to  resist 
the  evil,  to  follow  after  the  good. 

This  is  the  riew  birth,  that  came  to  Paul,  and 
changed  his  life,  that  comes  to  all  Christ's  true  dis- 
ciples, and  changes  their  lives.  ,It  is  rightly  called  a 
new  creation;  "Old /things  are  passed  away;  all 
things  are  become  new."  '    ,     ^ 

This  new  mbtive-polrer  in  the  lives  of  the  dilciples 
of,  Jesus  is  noticed,  and  keenly  noted,  by  nJany  who 
have  not  as  yet  embraced  Hjm  as  their  personal 
Saviour. 
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Some  years  ago  I  was  oat  on  a  Gospel  preaching 
tonr  in  the  Telugn  o6uutry,  in  regions  away  from  any 
of  onr  Christian  congregations.     I  had  my  travelling 
dispensary  with  me.    There  came  to  my  tent  one  dity 
an  educated  Hindn  gentleman,  high  in  office,  in  custe, 
and  in  social  position.    He  had  prcvionsly  sent,  ask- 
ing if  I  would  see  him  privately,  and  prescribe  fur  ^ 
him  for  a  physi^^l  ailment    I  found  that  that  was  a 
r  simple  matter,  despatched  in  a  few  words;  he  had 
j ,  merely  used  that  as  a  cover  t»  secure  conversation 
/  with   me  privately,   Kicodcmus-like,  on   religious 
•    I  •  matters.    He  himself  introduced  the  subject    We 
I ;  talked  for  some  time  on  the  character  and  the  claims 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  worjd. 
At  length,  in  a  very  earnest,  feeling  mannel' he  spoke 
substantially  as  follows : 

"Sir,  I  am  not  a  Christian :  I  am  still  resarded 
as  an  orthodox  Hindu.  But  in  my  heitrt  I  dmre  not 
„  deny  the  claims  of  tlie  Bible.  I  see  the  power  of  Jesus . 
Chrisl  in  the  lives  of  ws  followers  so  (lislinct\b:il\jft  I^ ' 
cannot  deny  His  Divinity.  He  must  be  diving  or  Ho 
cauld  not  work  such  a  change  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  become  His  disciples.  He  is  not  yet  my  Saviour. 
Oaste,  wealth,  position,  f%mily,  all  hold  me  back. 
But,  even  now,  I  never  allow  Him  to  be  spoken 
against  in  my  presence.  I  have  long  been  reading 
*  the  Bible  in  secret  The  more  I  read  of  Christ  and 
ponder  over  His  life  and  teachings,  and  the  power  to 
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conqner  sin  that  comes  from  embracing  His  religion, 
the  more  do  I  feel  that  in  the  end  I  sluill  have  to  ac- 
cept flim  at  any  cost  as  my  personal  Saviour." 

As  compared  with  this,  iu  what  a  night  of  dark- 
ness \  does  Hinduism  leave  even  its  most  earnest 
devom^I     '  « 

Never  shall  I  forget  an  interview  that  I  had,  over 
forty  year^  ago  now,  with  a  venerable  Brahman  pil-         ^    ^ 
grim,  an  earnest  seeker  after  relief  from  the  burden        >^^c , 
of  sin. 

It;  was  in  Febmary,  1861,  that  two  of  us  mission- 
aries were  out  on  a  preaching  tour,  in  a  part  of  the 
Telugu  country  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  Mysore 
Kingdom,  a  region  iu  which  the  Gospel  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ  had,  so  far,  never  yet  l^n  pro- 
claimed. 

Oar  tent  was  pitched  under  a  spreading  banyan 
tree.  We  had  been  there  for  several  days,  and  had  ' 
preached  in  all  the  villages  and'  hamlets  within  three 
miles  of  our  camp.  That  morning  we  had  left  our 
tent  before  sunrise  and  gone  ont  several  miles  to 
preach  iu  a  cluster.of  villages  nestled  iu  among  the 
hills.  In  each  village,  after  the  oral  proclamation, 
we  bad  oflfered  gospels  and  tracts  in  their  own  tongue 
to  the  people  who  had  listened,  but  only  a  few  would 
receive  them,  so  suspicious  were  they,  at  that  time, 
of  anything  new. 

We  returned  to  our  tent  weary  with  our  morning 

^^  .      ■       ■    - 
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work. .  The  bonlen  of  our  thoughta  was,  "  Lonl,  who 
hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  revealed  1 " 

Aj9  we  came  near,  we  saw  a  venerable,  gray-haired 
Brahman,  engaged  in  his  devotions — on  a  large  stuue 
,  platform, around  the  central  trunk  of  an  aiyaccut  ban- 
yan tree,  where  there  was  a  small  shrine.  Blowly, 
with  beads  in  hand,  he  performed  his  circumambula- 
tiona,  keeping  his  face  towards  the  ahriue,  reciting 
his  m^niramg,  his  prayers,  bis  petitions  Each  time 
that  he  came  in  front  of  the  shrine  he  fell  prostrate 
upon  the  ground,  performing  the  Sdshtdngam  of  the . 
Hindus,  and  then,  sliding  one  bead  on  his  rosary,  he 
would  slowly  and  reverently  go  around  the  tree  again. 

Much  struck  by  his  reverent  demeauonr  and  evident 
earnestness,  we  watched  him  through  the  corded 
meshes  of  our  tent  window,  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  devotions,  and  had  sat  down  to  rest,  we  went  out 
and,  courteously  addressing  him,  asked  him  what  he 
sought  by  these  prayers  and  circumambulationa 

"Oh,  sirs,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  struck  us  as  one 
of  intense  earnestness,  "  I  am  seeking  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  of  sin.  All  my  life  I.  have  been  seeking 
it,  but  each  effort  that  I  make  is  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  one  before,  apd  still  the  burden  is  here.  My  pil- 
grimages and  prayers  and  penances  for  sixty  years 
have  all  been  in  vain.  Alas,  I  know  not  how  my  de- 
sire can  be  accomplished." 
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Then,  in  answer  to  -our  iuqairics,  bo  gave  as  the 
story  of  his  life.  Ho  told  us  how,  in  early  life,  bo 
bad  been  sorely  troubled  by  the  thought  of  bis  uuox- 
piatod  sins ;  that  his  parents  had  both  died  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  loitving  him,  an  only 
|Bhild,  tele  heir  of  their  wealth ;  that  the  priests, 
whom  he  consnlted,  told  bim  that  if  he  would  give 
all  his  property  to  endow  a  temple  the  burden  of  sin 
would  be  removed. 

Ho  gave  bis  property,  all  of  it  He  endowed  a 
temple ;  but  the  burden  of  sin  was  no  lighter.  His 
mind  was  not  at  peace.  Obedient  to  further  advice 
from  the  priests,  his  oouusellors,  he  made  the  pil- 
grimage on  foot  all  the  long  way  to  Benares,  the  holy 
city.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  precincts  of  the 
temples  in  worship.  He  spent  two  years  in  bathing 
in  the  holy  Ganges.  "But,"  said  be,  "the  Ganges 
water  washed  the  foulness  from  my  skin,  not  the 
foulness  from  my  soul,  and  still  the  old  burden  was 
there,  uneased."  He  told  us  how  he  had  gone  thence 
on  foot,  all  the  way  to  Bam6shweram,  begging  his 
food,  all  the  two  thousand  miles,  for  he  had  given  all 
his  money  to  the  temple,  and  thence  to  Srfrangam, 
and  thence  again  to  other  holy  places.  He  told  us 
how  he  had  spent  his  wholerlife  in  these  pilgrimages, 
and  in  penances,  and  in  desert  wanderings,  apart 
from  his  £ind,  living  on  roots  and  nuts  and  jungle 
froita,  remaining  for  years  at  a  time  in,  the  forest 
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jungloH,  in  tho  vain  Hoiirch  for  relief  from  the  harden 
of  siu. 

"And  now,  airs,"  said  he,  "  my  life  iaalmostgone ; 
my  liair  is  tliiu  and  whilv ;  my  eyes  am  dim ;  my 
tectli  ore  gone  ;  my  cliecks  a|e^unl(cu  ;  my  body  ib 
wasted ;  I  am  an  old,  old  man ;  and  yet,  Him,  the 
burden  of  sin  iajust  aa  heavy  an  when,  a  young  n^an, 
I  started  in  purauit  of  deliverance.  O  sirs,  docs  your 
V6da  tell  how  I  can  get  rid  of  this  bnrden  of  sin 
and  bo  at  peace  t  Our  V^doa  have  not  shown  me 
how." 

How  gladly  did  we  tell  him  of  our  gracious  "  bur- 
den-bearer" and  of  His  loving  eall,  "Come  unto  Mu 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  How  eagerly  did  ho  listen,  as  we  told 
him  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Ood-man,  the  Saviour  qf  the 
world,  and  of  what  He  had  done  for  our  tolvation. 
How  eagerly  did  he  pore  over  the  gbspels  wo  gave 
him,  and  what  earnest  questions  did  he  ask,  during 
the  day,  as  to  points  in  their  teachings  which  ho  did 
not  quite  understand.  During  that  night  he  left  and 
went  upon  his  way,  taking  the  gospels  with  him,  and 
we  never  again  saw  him.  . 

Though  so  many  years  have  intervened,  his  earnest, 
reverent  countenance  remains  photographed  on  my 
memory,  and  I  shall  look  for  him  up  tliere  among  the 
redeemed,  for  I  believe  be  was  in  eaVnest  in  seeking 
deliverance  from  the  burden  of  sin ;  in  vain,  indeed, 
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as  he  said,  through  Uinduism ;  I  trust  uol  in  vain 
tlirough  the  Qo8i>el  of  Ji«us  Christ 

Yea,  the  great  religions  all  agree  in  tlie  main  aS  to 
man's  having  fallen  into  the  pit  of  sin.  But  all,  sivve 
Christianity,  leave  man  in  the  pit,  in  vain  struggling 
to  help  himself  out. 

Christianity  alone  pictures  the  Lord  of  Life,  clothed 
in  human  form,  coming  by  and  looking  down  into 
tliat  pit  with  eyes  of  compassion,  and  bending  over 
and  reaching  a  hand  far  down  for  each  repentant 
sinner  to  clasp  and  be  drawn  out,  that  his  feet  may 
be  fixed  on  heavenly  ground. 

Ifay,  more ;  it  is  not  sufllcient  tha{  there  should  bo 
simply  an  Almighty  lieing  coming  to  the  rescue ;  but, 
to  reach  our  needs,  it  must  be  one  endowed  with  our 
nature,  sufifering  with  us.  It  must  be  one  "who  can 
have  compassion  on  the  ignorant  and  on  them  that 
are  out  of  the  way,  for  that  Ho  Himself  also  [in  the 
days  of  His  flesh]  was  compassed  with  infirmity." 

And  such  is  thi^  our  Jesus,  for  "being  made  per- 
fect He  became  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  Him." 

Yes,  th«jnagnetic  love  of  Jesus  Christ  does  make 
an  impact  on  the  soul  that  cries  to^Him.  That  im- 
pact imparts  power  to  spring  out  of  Satan's  thraldom 
into  Qod's  liberty.  It  makes  us  sons  of  God.  It  seals 
us  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Fellow  disciples  of  Christ  Jesus !  In  this  truth  lies 
«  »  . 
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onr  power ;  not  in  the  fierce  dcnnnciation  of  the 
errors  of  thowi  HyHteniH'which  we  are  ueekiiig  to  Bup- 
plaut,  but,  acknowledging  whatever  of  trath  they  do 
oontaiii,  and  using  it  tw  a  lielp,  our  power  lies  in 
preaeuting  iu  the  most  vivid  light  this  higher  truth, 
higher  than  they  ever  conceived  of,  even  iu  their 
most  rapturous  dreams,  Jesus  the  divine,  the  sympa- 
thizing, the  all-sufllofeut  help-giver,  and,  burden- 
bearer  come  to  our  "aid.  Yes,  in  this  truth  lies  onr 
power ;  onr  power  for  work  in  the  home  land  ;  onr 
power  for  work  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  How  it 
challenges  us  to  ol>odience  ;  how  it  energizes  us  for  the 
conflict  in  tWb  carrying  out  of  that  Saviour's  asocnd- 
ing  behest,  "  Oo,  evangdize  all  the  naliona  I " 

The  key  is  furnished  us ;  the  incentive,  the  con- 
straining love  of  Christ,  is  limitless ;  the  leverage  is 
adequate.  Come  on,  Immanuol's  followers  I  Ictus  lifl 
the  world /or  Christ,  through  Christ,  to  Cliriat 
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THE  BOOK  THAT  SHALL  SUPPLAT4T  THE 
VftDAS}  THE  BIBLE  TESTED  IN  INDIA 

"7»/  /«»  »//**  Z^"/  //  //r//f/  "  (D4vlJ). 

THE  word '"  law,"  orth^exprcHsion  "  the  law 
of  the  Lord,"  is  used  ia  two  senses  in  the 
Bible:  the  first  ooufinea  it  to  the  law  of 

MOSQB. 

On  a  Journey  homo  from  India,  after  passing  np 
through  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt,  I  turned 
aside  and  went  down  throngb  the  desert  and  came  to 
and  climbed  np  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai.  I 
stood  on  the  very  spot  whore,  thirty-three  centuries 
before,  amid  thnnderlngs  and  lightnings,  that  law 
was  delivered  by  Jehovah  to  Moses.  I  looked  oat  on 
that  beaotiftil,  triangular  plain,  some  five  miles  long 
by  three  broad,  shut  in  by  high  mountains  on  every 
side,  and  coming  to  the  foot  of  the  almost  perpendic- 
nlar  Sinai— "the  monnt  that  might  be  touched" — 
from  every  part  of  which  plain  the  summit  of  the 
mount  might  be  seen,  and  the  olond  resting  on  the 
mount  I  remembered  that,  when  that  law  was  de- , 
livered,  all  of  the  worshippers  of  the  tme  God, 
Jehovah,  in  the  then  world,  were  gathered  on  that 
^7 
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•pluiu  waiting  fur  their  diviue  ordcrB,— for  that  law, 
the  obHorvaucu  of  which  Hhould  make  thep  "a  pecu- 
liar people,"  uutil  tlie  tiuio  when  the  NuzareiiO  Hhould 
appmr,  and,  breulciug  duwu  tlK^  oucircliug  walU  of 
exclusivoueoB,  Hhould  i^Uher  ii^Ul  natiouB,  oven  us 
Oeutilcfl,  unto  Himself ;  aud  I  thoilBht  how  all-im- 
portant it  woa  that  the  law  then  oud  there  delivered 
should  bo  "  perfect"  And  it  is  perfect  The  learn- 
ing, the  sagacity,  the  ingeudity  of  all  succeeding  ages 
have  utterly  failed  to  produce  so  perfect  a  code  of 
morals  as  was  there  proclaimed.  This,  oven  Chris- 
tianity's worst  enemies  have  ever  admitted. .  Aye,  the 
"moral  law  "  snoccasfully  challenges  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  world  as  a  perfect  law. 

But  the  ozpreasiuu,  *'  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  is  used 
iu  a  broader  Sbnse.  It  means,  the  whole  revealed  will 
of  Qod,  as  contained  in  the  book  culled  "  the  Bible." 

•Aud  iu  this,  its  broadest  sense,  we  are  prepared  to 
fling  down  the  guuptlet  and  cEalleuge  the  coutradio- 
tiou  of  ].he  world,  while  wo  declare  and  maintain  that 
"  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect" 

•  First,  take'  it  as  a  literary  production.  Where  do 
wc  find  such  sublime  poetic  imagery  as  iu  the  Bible  T 
%here  such  exaotucas  and  accuracy  of  historic  detail, 
as  evidenced  by  known  profane  history,  aud  more 
and  more  by  each  successive  Assyriau  and  Kgyptian 
discovery  t  where  such  majestic  soaringsof  propbetio 
visioQl  where  such  faithful  portrayal  of  character  in 
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biographyt  where  Huch  iiiMisity  and  Biibliniity  of 
Uio  rigUtuouBduiiuuciution  ur  wruugf  whcrv  Huch  iu- 
imitablo  pleodingH  with  Uioho  who  neudlecitdy  are 
"weiiryand    hvuvy  ludeu"1  whete  such  wiuuiug 
portTttyiUs  of  the  diviue  llfu  lu  man,  as  in  the  par- 
ables that  Juitu  spoke  t      ,  M  ,s 
But  then)  is  i^uothcr  tost  of  literary  productions, 
which  but  few  books  indeed  cau  stand.    .Buuyau's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  has  (ftood  that  test  uieusuiably 
well ;  but  how  many  other  books  are  there  that  cau  t 
'  imeau  the  test  of  translation  into  diverse  languages 
of  dissimilar  people,  of  different'  nio<les  of  thought 
'and  varied  forms  of  expressing  their  thoughts  and 
couoeptions.    BhakeKpeat'f  translated  into  French,  we 
'  are    told,    is   emas(;ulut«-d  ;  hoj^  if  Irtiuslated  into 
V|  Chineset    How  would  ifr«.  yRrtitigU»\  sound  In  Ger- 
.  man  t    Longfellow  or  Tenn^mn,  in  Hottentot  t    Irving 
in  Arabip  t  or  Whittier  in  Choctaw  t    The  Bible  has 
stood  this  cmciid  test  in  the  languages  of  all  quarters 
of\the  globe.  ,  And  i.i  this  matter  I  speak  from  some 
*  experience  and  from  extended  observation ;  for,  hav- 
ing been  fpr  yean  engaged  iti  the  work  of  translating 
the  Scriptures  from  the  originals  into  one  of  the  most 
polished  of  the  languages  of  the  East ;  having,  in  my 
journeys,  Visited  the  mission'  stations  o{  forty  differ- 
ent missionary  societies,  htbouring  iQ  twenty-nine 
different  languages ;  and  having  conversed  with  many' 
of  those  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  those 
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languages,  aa  well  as  with  others,  in  Eorope  and 
America,  engaged  in  similar  work,  I  know  whereof  I 
affirm  when  I  repeat  the  declaration,  that  the  Bible 
has  stood  this  cracial  test  of  translation  into  the  1 
languages' of  all  qoarters  of  the  globe.  From  Green- 
land to  Patagonia,  in  the  western  hemisphti>e ;  from 
loelan^  throngh  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Japanese 
and  the  Aostralasiahs,  in  the  eastern  ;  firom  thefopta 
of  Egypt  to  the  Eadrs  of  South  Africa ;  from  the 
Sonth  Sea  Islands  of  the  Pacihc  through  the  oceans  to 
Madagascar,  the  Bible  has  been  rendered  into  their 
languages  with  triumphant  success. 

Moses'  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  early 
world ;  Joshnii's  wars  and  marches ;  the  defeats,  and 
victoriee  under  th6  Judges  and  Kings;  David's 
penitential  prayers  and  psalms  of  praise ;  Solomon's 
peerless  Proverbs ;  Isaiah's  splendid  imagery ;  Jere- 
miah's doleful  lamentation^ ;  Luke,  the  physician's, 
wonderful  life-pictures  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  of  the 
fouiiding  of  the  early  Christian  Church;  Paul'p 
masterly  orations  ft  Athens,  and  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim and  Felix,  and  his  doctrinal  epistles,  so  full  of 
strong  meat ;  John's  marvellous  Bcvelation,  these  all 
come  with  the  same  force,  and  adaptedness,  and 
sweetness,  and  conviction,  in  each  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty -one  languages  into  which  the  divine 
Book  has  been  already  translated,  and  witness  to  ns 
that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  perfect 
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Again,  take  the  Bible  in  its  adaptednees  to  air  the 
races  and  peoples,  as  well  as  languages,  of  mankind. 

It  meets  the  soul's  wants  of  the  Hindus,  as  we  , 
shall  see  as  we  go  on,  from  the  intellectual  Brahmans 
to  the  most  illiterate  Pariahs.  It  infuses  new  life 
and  character  into  the  phlegmatic  inhabitants  of 
Labrador  and  Greenland,  no  less  than  into  the  versa- 
tile French.  The  Patagouian  and  the  Alaskan  find 
it  equally  adapted  to  their  soul's  needs.  The  Equa-^' 
torial  tribes  of  Africa  and  Malaysia  are  no  less  helped 
by  it  The  raoe^of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia  are  both  lifted  to  a  higher  life  by 
its  teachings.  The  Mohammedan  Arabs  are  no  less 
helped  by  it  than  the  fetish  worshippers  of  Central 
Africa. 

In  every  missionary  field  among  all  races  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  the  putting  of  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  unlearned,  is  the  first  and  most  imperative  care 
of  the  Christian  missionary.  . 

Without  the  Bible  thus  to  present  in  its  richness 
and  spiritual  uplift  to  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
the  missionary  work  could  not  possibly  go  on. 

A  missionary  withdut  the  Bible !  as  woU  try  to 
cook  without  fire  or  heat ;  as  well  try  to  sail  4llhip 
without  water ;  as  well  try  to  propel  a  steamer  with- 
out steam ;  as  well  try  to  breathe  without  air.  If  the 
printiug  and  distribution  of  the  Bible  ceases,  while 
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yet  the  nations  are  arrayed  in  hostility  to  Christy 
then  let  it  be  announced  to  the  world  that  the  soldiers 
of  Christ's  kingdom  have  laid  down  their  arms.  Let 
it  cey^,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  will  rise  and 
claim  the  victory  as  nearly  won.  Aye,  the  very  imps 
of  hell  will  hold  a  jubilee,  for  it  is  darkness  that  they 
love,  and  the  Bible  gives  light 

But  again,  take  the  !BibIe  as  an  mgine  devised  for 
the  performance  of  a  certain  work,  and  test  it  well, 
and  see  whether  it  does  that  work  or  no.  The  Bible 
cQtitains  a  plan  devised  for  the  redemption  and  eleva- 
tion .of  all  mankind.  Take  the  Bible,  then,  as  on 
engine  thiis  devised  for  the  performance  of  a  certain 
workj  and  test  it  fully^and  see  whether  it  does  that 
work  or  no.  And  it  is  to  this  view  of  the  subject 
that  I  now  particularly  ask  attention. 

Is  this  old  Bible,  given  centuries  ago  among  the 
Jewish  people,  now  calculated  to  do  the  work  for 
which  it  was  designed  t  or,  in  this  day  of  progress 
and  of  thie  intermingling  of  nations,  do  we  find  it 
antiquated,  and  its  day  of  adaptedness  and  useful- 
ness passed  away  T 

This  is,  emphatically,  an  age  not  alone  of  change, 
but  of  improvement.  Fast  mail-trains  and  the  tele- 
'graph  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  mounted  mail- 
carrier,  with  his  mail-bags  thrown  over  the  horse 
npon  which  he  rode.    The  four  and  six-horse  stage- 
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coach  has  given  way  to  palace  cars.  The  quiet 
stitching  of  the  seamstress  is  replaced  by'  the  hum  of 
th6.  sewing-machine.  There  is  scarcely  a  piece  of 
machinery,  of  any  kind,  now  iu  use  that  was  used 
even  by  our  grandfathers.  New  books,  new  systems 
of  sciences,  new  methods  in  the  arts,  all,  all  is  new. 
Have  we  made  a  mistake,  then,  in  holding  on  to  our 
"014  Bible  "  too  long !  If  so,  let  us  acknowledge  it 
like  men,  and  try  to  replace  it  with  B(|methiMjtietter ; 
but  first  let  us  put  it  to  the  proof  and  see. 

Kow,  in  testing  a  machine  or  engine  it  is  necessary 
to  try  it  in  all  the  diflFerent  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  to  be  employed,  especially  in  the  worst  For  ex-, 
ample ;  while  I  was  in  India,  during  the  Civil  War 
in  America  the  government  of  India  sought  to  intro- 
duce the  best  machinery  for  ginning,  and  spinning, 
and  Weaving  the  cotton  growing  there.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  and  published  m  every  country 
where  machinery  was  made,  oflfering  a  princely 
premiimi  for  that  machinery  that  should  best  do  the 
work.  And  when,  after  nearly  a  year  or  prepara- 
tion, the  machinery  was  gatheroS  ftom  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges, 
when  the  Vicerdy  and  his  council  and  the  judges  had 
assembled  to  test  it,  it  was /tried  not  alone  with  the 
cotton,  grown  th«re  on  thei/Danks  of  the  Ganges,  but 
~^tton  ^i^as  tuponght  fh)m  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  ai^  from  the  plains  of  Tinnevelly,  near 
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-  '  Oope  Gomorin,  from  the  hill  oonntry  of  Berar,  and 
from  the  plains  of  Bellary,  tmd  the  coantry  about 
Bombay ;  and  the  machinery  that  best  did  the  work 
in  all,  the  liong  staple  and  the  shorty  the  coarse  and 
the  fine,  it  was  that  that  won  the  prize,  and  it  is  that 
\  that  is  now  doing  the  work  in  India.  So  if  an  ocean 
steamer  be  launched,  it  must  be  tried  not  alone  on 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay  or  river  on  the  banks 
.  of  which  it  was  constructed,  for  until  it  has  crossed 
the  eoean,  breasting  the  mountain  billows  in  a  storm, 
no  one  cau  tell  whether  after  all  it  really  will  be  a 
safe  vehicle  for  human  life.  So  with  every  kind  of 
machinery,  it  must  be  tested  in  the  worst  circdm- 
Btances  in  which  it  will  be  called  to  act 

For  the  lastjtwoscore  years  I  have  been  engaged  in^ 
putting  the  Bible  to  just  snch  a  test,  jad  that  under 
the  most  unpropitious  circumstances. 

India  is  Satan's  stronghold.  Hinduism,  with  its 
handmaid  caste,  weaves  iron  fetters  around  its  vo- 
taries. With  much  of  trqth  in  its  scriptures,  the 
V6das,  it  has  degenerated  into  the  worst  of  polythe- 
ism and  idolatry ;  with  its  defective  view  of  Ood  and 
man,  it  has  "had  no  conservating,  elevating  influence 
over  its  votaries.  fThe  Hindus  are  at  Once  a  very  re- 
ligious, and  a  grossly  immoral,  people.  Intelligent, 
sharp,  quick-witted,  immutable  in  their  nature, 
wedded  to  their  ancient  system,  which  is  a  splendid 
one  though  false,  the  Brahmanists  are  the  most  able 
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■V- 
and  determined  adversaries  of  what  they  term  the 

"new  religion." 3 1'  the  Bible  will  work  in  India 
then,  we  iliay  safely  conclude  that  it  will  work  any- 
where. ^How,  then,  doos  it  work  in  India  f  Let  us 
test  it  in  varions  ways  and  see. 

And  first  t  Doe$  thi»  "oW  BOUe,"  given  »o  many 
eenluriea  ago  among  the  Jews,  describe  the  human  heart 
of  today,  and  the  condition  of  man  in  different  lands  t 
or  is  it  antiquated  and  defedive  in  this  respect  T 

On  a  certain  occasion,  many  years  ago,  I  went  into 
a  native  city  in  India,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  bad 
never  been  heard^  there  for  the  first  time  to  show 
them  and  give  them  these  Scriptures,  and  to  preach 
to  them  of  Jeans  Christ  and  His  salvation.  As  an 
introdnotion,  when  we  had  assembled  an  audience  in 
the  street,  I  asked  my  native  assistant  to  read  the 
first  chapter  of  Bomans,  that  chapter  which  those  who 
call  themselves  liberal  minded  tell  ns  is  too  black  to 
be  true ;  that  chapter  that<descj||bes  the  heart  of  man 
wandering  away  from  God,  and  into  sin,  and  conceiv- 
ing vile  conceptions  of  God,  and  then  wandering  away 
&rther,  until  at  last,,  "thongh  they  know  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  that  they  which  do  such  things  ate 
worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them  "  ;— the  chapter  which 
many  tell  us  is  a  libel  upon  human  nature.  That 
Chapter  was  read.  The  most  intelligent  man  in  the 
audience,  a  Brahman,  steppM  forward  and  said  to 
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me,  "Sir,  that  chapter  jitust  have  been  tcritien  for  us 
Hindus.  It  describes  us  exactly."  The  ph'otograph 
was  recognized.  It  had  been  taken  centuries  before, 
and  among  a  Jewish  people ;  but  the  artist  was  divine, 
and  the  heart  that  was  photographed  was  that,  not  of 
a  Jew,  but  of  a  man. 

On  another  occasion,  I  went  into  another  city, 
there  also  for  the  first  time  to  proclaim  Christ  as  the 
way  of  life.  As  we  entered  the  native  town  and 
passed  up  the  main  street,  I  noticed  a  small  Hindu 
temple,  built  upon  the  side  of  the  busiest  street,  with 
-its'  door  open  and  the  idols  in  at  the  farther  end,  so 
that  passers-by  could  worship  as  they  went  At  the 
side  of  the  door  sat  the  Brahman  priest  of  the  temple 
on  a  pedestal,  unclad  dowa  to  the  waist,  that  he 
might  receive  the  homage,  the  semi-divine  worship, 
which  the  people  were  wont  to  render  him,  with  a 
platter  by  his  side  to  receive  their  oflFerings  as  they 
went  in  and  out  of  the  street  to  their  business  or  their 
work.  I  noticed  it  and  passed  on.  Going  up  the 
main  street,  and  looking  here  and  there  and  finding 
.  no  better  place,  we  came  back  to  this  temple ;  and  as 
I  politely  asked  permission  of  the  Brahman  to  address 
an  audience  from  the  steps  of  tile  temple,  he  as 
politely  gave  his  permission  ;  and  singing  a  song  to 
bring  the  people  together,  we  soon  had  the  ^reet 
packed  with  these  who  wondered  what  we  had  come 
for,  and  preached  to  them.    I  took  for  my  theme 
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"the  character  of  any  being  vhom  the  intelligent 
mind  of  man  in  any  land  would  be 'willing  to  call 
God;"  and  from  the  neceasities  of  our  natures, 
I  attempted  to  show  them  that  in  order  to  call  any 
being  God,  we  must  believe  him  to  be  stronger  than 
we  and  stronger  than  any  power  that  might  bo  ar- 
rayed against  us ;  that  he  must  be  omnipotent,  or  we 
coUld  not  trust  him ;  that  he  must  be  wiser  than  we 
and  wiser  than  any  intelligences  that  might  be  com- 
bined against  us ;  that  he  must  be  omniacieTU ;  that 
he  must  be  able  in  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  and  to  notice  all  passing  events ; 
that  he  must  be  omnipresent ;  that  he  must  be  a  God 
of  love,  a  God  of  justice,  and  so  on.  I  had  painted  to 
them  the  character  and  attributes  of  God,  as  we  find 
them  given  in  our  Bible — not  telling  them  where  I 
found  the  picture,  but  drawing  this  characterization 
of  God  from  the  necessities  of  the  soul  of  man.  The 
intelligent  men  in  the  audience  at  once  acknowl- 
edged the  picture  to  be  a  correct  one,  as  I  went 
on  from  point  to  point,  and  admitted  what  I  said 
to  be  true.  At  last,  completing  the  picture,  I  said 
to  them,  "  Now  who  is  God,  and  where  is  God  t " 
The  Brahman  priest  sitting  there  on  his  pedestal 
seeing  how  intently  the  audience  of  his  worshippers 
were  listening  to  my  description  of  God,  so  dififerent 
{h>m  that  enshrined  in  the  temple  at  my  side,  and 
seeing  at  a  glance,  with  his  keen  mind,  that  if  this 
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description  of  God  was  accepted  as  tmc  his  employ- 
ment was  gone,  sought  to  create  a  diversion,  and, 
straightening  himself  up,  and  with  his  finger  drawing 
a  line  around  his  stomach,  he  said,  "Sir,  this  is  my 
Qod  ;  when  this  is  full,  my  God  is  propitious ;  when 
this  is  empty,  my  God  is  angry.  Only  give  me 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  that  is  all  the  God  I 
want"  Taming  to  this  same  "old  Book,"  I  gave  him 
that  scathing  denunciation  by  Paul  of  those  "whoso 
God  is  their  t)elly,  whose  glory  is  in  their  shamcj 
and  whose  end  is  destruction."  And  then  turn- 
ing again  to  the  audience  and  reminding  them  of  the 
pure  and  holy  character  that  I  had  described,  I  told, 
them  that  "this  poor,  miserable  man  hero  is  willing 
to  call  his  belly  his  God."  Amid  the  sneers  and 
scorn  of  his  own  worshippers,  he  sprang  from  his 
pedestal.  Blank  afbund  the  comer  of  the  temple,  and 
vanished  down  a  side  street.  IIow  the  audience 
listened  while  I  described  to  them  Him  in  whom  all 
the  fnllness  of  this  Godhead  was  manifested  bodily, 
even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Saviour  of  all  of  them,  in 
all  the  world,  that  will  believe  in  Him  ! 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  reading  from  the 
'seventh  chapter  of  Boraans  that  declaration  of  Paul 
of  the  power  of  sin  over  as,  where  he  sayfe,  "  When 
I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me,  and  the 
good  which  I  would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I 
would  not  that  I  do."    As  I  read  it,  the  most  in- 
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telligent  man  in  my  audience  spoke  np,  saying, 
"  Thai  is  it !  that  is  it !  That  is  exactly  what  is  the 
matter  with  us  Hindus.  Kow,  docs  yonr  Boole  tell 
ns  how  we  can  get  rid  of  that  evil  disposition,  and  do 
the  good  wo  wonld,  and  avoid  doing  the  evil  that  we 
woald  noti"  How  gladl}',  from  the  same  "old 
Book,"  did  I  point  them  to  Him  who  can  create  a 
new  heart  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us  ;  who 
can  give  us  not  only  the  desire,  but  the  power  to  do 
good  :  "  For  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strcngtheneth  me."  ^ 

On  another  occasion  and  in  a  difTeront  city,  I  read 
the  description,  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
of  the  making  and  worshipping  of  images.  When  I 
had  completed  the  reading,  a  sharp  man  in  the> 
audience,  a  Brahman,  stepped  out  and  said,  "  Now, 
sir,  we  have  caught  you  !  You  told  us  that  this  wsus 
an  old  book,  given  long  ago  in  another  part  of  the 
world  to  tell  men  how  they  might  find  Ootl,  and,  how 
worshipping  Him,  they  might  attain  to  peace  with 
Him ;  but,  sir,  that  that  you  have  just  read  you  have 
written  since  yon  came  here  and  saw  how  we  Hindus 
managed  it"  The  photograph  once  more  was  recog- 
nized. 

But  again,  ean  this  Book^  be  mdergtood  by  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant  1  Can  this 
BiU^  that  was  given, to  a  people  prepared  through 
gcierations  by  a  special  training,  and  standing  on  a 
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very  different  moral  plane  from  the  Hindus  of  the 
present  day,  this  Book  vith  its  pore  and  holy  doc- 

.trines,  its  strange,  though  beautiful  and  simple  plan 
of  salvation,  can  it  be  understood  by  those  Hindus 
who  have  sunken  through  centuries  of  moral  pollu- 
tion f — can  it  be  understood  so  as  to  affect  their  lives 
and  their'Character  f 
Gome:  with  me  to  a  little  town  one  hundred  and 

.  fifty  miles  to  the  northwest  of  my  station  at  Madana- 
palle,  in  India.  Some  forty  years  ago  there  lived 
there  a  Hindu,  an  uneducated  man  ;  he  could  simply 
read  and  write,  and  that  was  all,  but  he  felt  the 
burden  of  sin  and  desired  relief.  He  had  tried  all 
that  his  system  taught  him,  and  still  found  no  peace 
of  conscience.  There  came  the  time  of  the  annual 
drawing  of  the  idol  car  (usually  called  by  us  the  car 
of  Juggernaut),  in  a  city  some  thirty  miles  away,  and 
this  man,  mourning  over  his  sin,  went  there,  for  they 
told  him  if  he  would  engage  in  the  ceremonies  there 
and  join  in  the  drawing  of  the  car,  the  burden  of  sin 
would  be  gone  and  he  could  find  relief.  He  went 
there.  The  first  day  passed,  and  the  second  day  of 
the  festivities  was  nearly  through.  That  night  it 
would  close,  and  he  felt  yet  the  burden  of  sin.  He 
knew  that  he  bad  not  got  relief.  He  saw  standing 
in  the  crowd  a  man  with  a  book,  wrapped  in  his 
handkerchief  under  bis  arm,  he  saw  the  end  sticE- 
ing  out,  and  asked : 
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"  Stranger,  what  book  is  that  you  have  got  there  t " 
Said  he,  "They  call  it  the  'Kotta  NibatuUmna'  "  (the 
New  Testament).  "What  is  that!"  "Why,  they 
say  it  is  the  ^8eUya  Vida'"  (tlie  tnie  VMa,  np  we 
term  the  Bible  in  India,  lu  distinction  from  their 
V^das  Which  we  do  not  acknowledge  as  true). 

"  Have  you  read  it  t "     "  No,  I  have  not" 

"What  doc8  it  tell  about,  anyhow  t " 

"  Why,  they  say  that  it  tells  us  how  to  get  rid  of 

Bill."  * 

"Does  it  ;wUl  you  sell  it  1"  "Yes."  ■"  " 
"How  much  will  you  take  for  itT"  "Well,  give 
me  half  a  rupee  "  (sixteen  cents)..  "All  right."  ^e 
took  out  the  money  and  gave  it  to  the  man  and  took 
the  book,  wrapped  it  np,  put  it  under  his  arm  and 
went  away.  When  he  got  home  he  opened  it  at  the 
first  chapter  of  Matthew,  aud  stumbled  over  those 
difficult  names  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  worse 
for  a  Hindu  than  they  arc  for  us  to  pronounce.  He 
thought  that  after  all  there  was  not  going  to  be  any- 
thing in  the  book  that  he  could  understand,  and  that 
he  had  lost  his  money ;  but  he  got  through  that 
genealogy  at  last,  and  came  to  the  story  of  the 
miraculous  birth  of  the  child  Jesus.  That  he  could 
understand.  He  reatL  on,  and  read  the  story  of  His 
wonderful  childhood,  and  His  marvellous  life.  His 
miraculous  deeds,  and  the  messages  of  mercy  that  He 
gave  to  all  around  Him ;  and  then,  when  he  was  be- 
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ginning  to  think  that  He  mnst  be  the  ode  thatBhoold 
redeem  all  lauds,  he  came  to  the  story  where  He  was 
killed  and  nailed  upon  a  croas.  Oh,  it  was  all  up  then, 
he  thought  But  he  read  on  amid  his  tears  ;  he  read 
of  His  lying  in  the  grave,  and  then  of  that  wonderful 
coming  forth  again  from  the  grave,  and  of  the  Efcene 
when  He  appeared  to  His  disciples,  and  with  aston- 
ishment he  read  how,  on  Mount  Olivet,  parting  the 
douds.  He  ascended  to  heaven  ;  and  then  he  turned 
over  and  read  again  iu  the  next  Evangelist,  in  fewer 
words,  the  story  of  the  same  life.'  Then"  he  read  on 
in  a  third  Evangelist  that  same  story,  that  is  never 
repeated  too  often :  Luke's  graphic  life-picture  of 
Christ  on  earth ;  then  he  came  to  the  fourth  Evangel- 
ist, and  there  he  read  of  the  Divine  Souship  of  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Word  that  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  ;  and  he  learned  there  of  our  connec- 
tion with  Christ,  the  branch  with  the  vine,  how  He 
would  remain  with  us.  Then  he  read  the  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  That 
gave  him  still  more  light.  He  read  the  doctrinal 
epistles,  and  feeling  the  burden  of  sin  as  he  did,  he 
did  not  stumble  over  those  hard  doctrines  as  some  in 
Christian  lauds  do.  He  sead  that  story,  that  wonder- 
ful revelation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven  ;  the  home  of  all  those  that 
believe  in  Jesus  when  they  shall  arise  and  meet  Him. 
Ah,  that  was  the  book  for  him.    He  read  in  the 
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book  that  they  were  not  to  forget  the  aascmbliug  of 
themselves  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is,  of  some  perhaps  in  Christian 
countries  too,  and  on  the  first  day  of  their  week, 
which,  singularly,  synchronizes  with  our  Christian 
Sabbath,  he  gathered  his  neighbours  in  his  own  house 
to  hear  him  read  from  "  The  Wonderful  Book."  He 
taught  his  wife  to  read,  a  strange  thing  for  a  Hindu 
todo,  aa  they  never  used  to  teach  their  women  to 
i^ad ;  but  he  taugltlr  her  to  read  in  order  that  she 
might  be  able/^  read  from  "The  Book."  He 
learned  in  that^  "  When  ye  pray  thus  shall  ye  say, 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ;"  and  as  they  as- 
sembled thus  on  each  Sabbath  day  they  joihed,  after 
reading  the  word,  in  repeating  that  prayer. 

Some  years  passed  by,  and  the  man  died.  When 
he  died  he  told  his  wife  that  they  must  not  bum  his 
body  as  the  Hindus  are  wont  to  do,  but  bury  it,  for 
Christ  was  buried ;  that  they  must  not  perform  any 
heathen  ceremony  over  his  grave,  but  read  from 
"The  Book"  and  repeat  "The  Prayer,"  and  leave 
him  there  with  Qod ;  for  as  Christ  arose  from  the  dead 
so  would  he  some  day  arise  and  meet  that  Christ  in 
heaven.  His  wife  kept  up  the  reading.  On  the  atst 
day  of  the  week,  to  the  people  from  this  Book.  Years 
more  passed  by.  At  last  there  came  two  missionaries 
into  a  village  some  fifteen  miles  from  this  place. 
They  were  preaching  there  to  the  people,  as^eysnp- 
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posed  for  the  first  time  that  they  had  heard  of  Christ 
and  His  salvation,  when  two  men  that  happened  to  be 
there  in  the  marketplace  stepped  forward  and  said, 
"  Why,  sirs,  what  you  say  is  exactly  what  '  the  man 
of  "  the  Book," '  down  at  our  village  used  to  teach." 
They  asked  abont  it  and  learned  the  story.  They  went 
down  there  and  foand  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
little  church  of  Jesus  Christ  established.  It  was 
"The  Book"  that  had  done  it  They  had  not  re- 
ceived baptism,  nor  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  had  that  life  in  their  hearts  that  was  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ohost  The  Book  had  shown 
that  it  could  be  understood  and  could  produce  its 
effect 

That  was  among  the  lowly ;  how  among  the  higher 
classes  that  have  the  V6das,  with  their  purer  teach- 
ings, the  Brahmans  of  ludiaT  How  does  this  Bible 
work  among  them  t  Is  it  adapted  to  meet  their  felt 
wantst 

Many  years  ago  I  took  a  long  journey  of  five 
months  through  a  native  kingdom  that  had  never  be- 
fore been  traversed,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  by  any 
missionary,  and' where  the  Scriptures  had  never  been 
circulated.  We  were  warned  that  we  would  meet 
dangers  and  difficulties.  We  did  meet  them  abun- 
dantly ;  but  on  the  way  the  Master  gave  us  such 
cheering  signs  of  His  presence  that  we  were  willing 
to  go  on.    We  had  been  warned  not  to  go,  because  of 
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the  danger,  and  were  told  that  we  would  never  all  of 
OS  get  home  alive ;  but  I  read  iu  my  commission, 
"Go  ye  into  ali  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  It  did  not  say,  "except  Hydera- 
bad;"  and  believing  my  commission  was  to  1^ 
carried  out  I  went,  taking  witli  me  four  native  as- 
sistants. I  well  remember  pue  Saturday  when  we  had  . 
attempted  to  croaa  a  wide  river  in  basket-boats,  and 
had  been  swept  down  the  stream  three  mites  in  cross- 
ing. At  last,  we  gained  the  shore,  but  we  had  be^ 
delayed  so  long  that  it  was  midnight,  Saturday  night, 
before  we  reached  the  toitn  where  we  wished  to  spend 
the  night  Camping  outside  the  city  we  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night.  Sabbath  morning,  in  our  camp, 
we  held  our  prayer-meeting,  myself,  and  four  native 
preachers  and  our  attendants,  reading  from  the  word 
and  talking  over  the  power  and  goodness  of  Christ ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  thought  that  though  we  had 
intended  to  rest  that  Sabbath  we  must  go  out  to  the 
bazaar  and  tell  the  people  of  the  divine  word.  We 
went 

A  large  audience  assembled  around  us.  We 
preached  to  them  of  Christ  and  His  salvation.,  We 
distributed  Scriptures  and  tracts  among  them^  and 
came  back  before  sundown  to  our  camp,  intending  to 
lie  down  to  rest  early,  as  we  must  start  on  our  jour- 
ney at  half-past  four  the  next  morning,  as  was  our 
,wont ;  when,  ere  the  sun  had  set,  a  group  of  men 
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came  out  of  the  towu  with  books  in  their  hands,  say- 
ing to  us,  "  Sirs,  this  is  such  wonderful  news  thut  you 
have  told  us.  Won't  you  please  come  back  and  talk 
to  us  some  more  about  it  t  The  idea  of  a  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  sin  without  oui-selves,  by  the  help  of  a 
Divine  Bedeeme/l  It  is  wonderful.  Please  come 
back  and  talk  t^  ns  some  more  about  it"    We  went 

'   bacB.  / 

Part  of  the  market  place  was  covered  with  Indian 

'■  and  Persian  rugH,  and  with  pillows  for  us  to  sit  upon, 

,<:.  for  they  said  they  ^wanted  us  to  talk  longer  thou  we 
could  stand  to  talk.  There  were  stakes  driven  in  the 
eartjtien  floor,  with  little  native  lamps  on  them  to 
light  w^en '  it  should  grow  Wk,  for  they  said  they 
wanted  us  to  talk  long  after  it  was  dark.  They  kept 
ns  reading  and  talking  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
would  not  let  us  go.    When  at  last  w  told  them  that 

.  they  must  allow  ns  to  rest,  for  we  were  weary  and 
had  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  allowed 
us  to  leave,  and  we  went  and  lay  down  to  rest 

At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  we  had  arisen  ; 
our  carts  were  packed  and  we  were  just  starting  at 
break  of  day,  when  out  came  a  deputation  from  the 
town  with  books  in  their  hands,  with  the  leaves 
turned  down  here  and  there  ;  for  they  said  they  had 
been  reading  the  book^  all  night  long,  for  they  wer© 
sure  they  would  never  have  another  chance  to  ask 
questions  abont  them  ;  and  it  was  such  strange,  news, 
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aud  80  good  if  trae,  they  wanted  to  be  saro  that  they 
uuderstood  all-  about  it,  aud  they  had  come  to  ask 
some  queatioiut  before  we  startud.  I  said  to  iiiy  native 
aaaistnuts,  "You  go  on.  Throe  miles  north  of  here, 
I  understand,  is  the  town  of  Feb6ri.  As  yon  are 
walking  aud  I  have  a  horse,  you  go  on,  aud  I  will 
stop  aud  answer  these  questions,  and  then  canter  on 
as  rapidly  as  I  can  aud  overtake  yon.  If  yon  get 
there  before  I  do,  go  into  the  town  aud  preach  and 
ofiTer  the  Scriptures  and  tracts  for  sale."  We  could 
not  give  them  away  therp.  There  was  a  reason  for  it 
that  I  need  not  stop  here  to  explain.  "  You  go  on, 
aud  I  will  join  you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

They  went  on ;  while  I  stopped  and  answered  the 
questions.  They  asked  a  great  many  carnrat  ques- 
tions. Wlien  I  attempted  to  mount  my  horse,  they 
put  their  hands  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  "  No,  sir, 
you  cannot  go  imtil  you  answer  some  more  questions. ' ' 
I  answered  a  few  more  and  tried  to  spring  on  my 
horse  again  m4^go  on,  as  I  did  not  like  to  leave  my 
native  assistants  to  encounter  danger  alone,  if  there 
were  danger,  and  wished  to  hasten  on.  But  they  said, 
"No,  sir,  answer  a  few  more  questions;  don't  go 
yet"  I  stayed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  further  and 
then  went  forward  to  join  my  assistants.  I  cantered 
on  aa  rapidly  as- 1  could,  and  as  I  approached  the 
town  of  Peb^ri,  which  was  a  walled  towu  with  gates, 
I  saw  my  native  assistants  coming  away  from  the 
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town  aocompanied  by  some  townspeople.  Si>eaking 
in  the  Tamil  language,  vbich  was  not  nnderetood  by 
the  people  there,  I  said  to  them,  "  Would  they  not 
let  you  go  into  the  townt  would  they  not  let  you 
preach  t  could  you  not  dispose  of  any  books  t" 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  they,  "we  preached  to  a  most  iil- 
tensely  interested  audience,  and  when  we  offered  our 
books  and  tracts  for  sale  they  bought  every  one  of 
them ;  we  haven't  one  left ;  they  paid  for  them  all 
and  wanted  more.  We  told  them  you  had  your  sad- 
dle-bags full  of  books,  and  they  have  come  out  here 
to  meet  you  and  buy  more  books." 

Turning  to  them,  I  said  (in  their  own  language,  the 
TelugH),  "  Brothers,  I  have  plenty  of  books,  and  you 
shall  have  all  you  want  But  first  let  us  go  back  into 
the  town,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  more  about  this 
'  wonderful  new^^  "  We  went  back  into  the  town. 
I  saw  that  they  were  the  chief  men  of  the  place. 
There,  in  the  square  before  the  gate,  was  the  plat- 
form for  the  elders  of  the  city  to  sit  upon  and  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  town,  as  in  ancient  Jewish 
times.  They  escorted  me  to  that  platform  and  wished 
me  to  Hit  with  them.  As  I  preferred  to  stand  and 
talk,  so  that  I  could  be  heard  by  the  larger  audience 
who  had  gathered  around  they  said  they  would  stand 
too,  for  they  did  not  wish  t»  sit  while  their  teacher 
was  standing ;  it  would  not  be  polite.  Standing  there, 
' '  I  proclaimed  to  them  again  the  gospel  of  eternal  lifr 
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tbrongh  Jesus  Christ  When  I  had  done  apeakiug, 
I  took  my  saddle-bags  from  my  horse  and  offe^  them 
the  books,  and  at  onoe  thei;'^  was  a  rush  for  them.  I 
gave  out  book  after  book,  and  still  they  pressed  upon 
me  until  every  book  was  gone,  and  then  there  were 
forty  hands  held  out,  over  the  shoulders  of  those  be- 
fore them,  with  money'  in  them;  and  they  said, 
"  Hero,  sir,  take  what  money  yon  please,  only  give 
me  a  book  that  tells  about  the  Divine  Father  that  yon 
have  told  os  abon,t"  "Give  me  a  book  that  tells 
I,  About  Jesus  Christ' and  His  salvation."     "Give  me 

a  book  that  tells  about  heaven  and  how  I  can  get 
there."    "  Take  what  money  you  please ;  only,  do 
give  me  a  book." 
\  I  told  them,  "Brothers,  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not 

\     know  there  were  so  many  ed[iic^t«d  men  here,  and 
Ythat  80  many  books  would  bo  wanted.    I  have  a  cart- 
loi^  of  books  that  have  gone  on  in  advance,  which 
I   might   have   stopped   for   you   to  buy  all  yon 
want." 

"  How  far  has  the  cart  gone  t "  asked  they.  Judg- 
ing from  the  time,  I  said  that  it  must  have  gone  about 
three  miles. 

They  said,  "If  we  go  on  and  overtake  the  cart, 
Vill  you  stop  it  and  let  us  buy  the  bookst " 

"Certainly,"  said  I. 

They  at  onoe  appointed  a  deputation  to  go  on  and 
buy  the  books.    Five  were  appointed.     As  I  had 
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Vliieen  talking,  I  had  particularly  notic^  two  who 
stood  upon  the  platform,  almost  in  front  of  me,  a 
Brahman,  with  venerable  white  hair  and  noble  brow, 
a  very  ooarteops  and  intelligent  gentleman,  and  hia 
■on,  as  I  judged  from  his  countenance,  standing  at 
his  side.  They  had  interrupted  me  courteously  now 
and  then,  as  I  was  preaching,  saying  to  me,  "  Wait 
a  moment,  sir,  won't  you  explain  that  point  a  little 
farther  t  this  is  such  strange  news,  wo  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  get  it  exactly  right"  I  would  explain  the 
point  and  then  go  on,  and  soon  they  would  stop  me 
again,  asking  pertinent  questions,  anxious  to  under- 
stand everything  I  said.  They  were  among  the  depu- 
tation that  were  appointed  to  go  forward.  The  peo- 
ple put  money  in  their  hands,  each  one  telliftg  them,  ^ 
"Don't  you  forget  to  buy  me  a  book."  "  Buy  me  a 
book  that  tells  of  Jesus  and  His  love."  "Buy  me 
one  of  those  books  that  tell  about  the  Cgiator,  the 
Divine  Father,  that  loves  u&"  "  Get  me  a  book  that 
tells  how  I  can  get  rid  of  my  load  of  sin."  So  they 
commissioned  them  and  sent  them.  We  went  out  of 
the  gate  of  the  city  and  turned  into  the  pathway 
where  my  c&rts  had  gone — native  carts  with  solid 
wooden  wheels,  drawn  by  young  buffaloes. 

We  walked  on  for  a  time,  they  asking  earnest  ques- 
tions and  I  answering  them,  when  they  said,  "Sir, 
we  are  going  no  faster  than  the  carts  are  ;  would  yon 
mind  cantering  on  to  overtake  the  carts  and  stop 
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thorn ;  and  then  you  must  talk  to  as  aome  more."  I 
put  spars  to  mv  horse  aud  rode  on.' 

I  had  goi^e  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
and  got  iut4i  a  thick  jungle  that  intervened  be- 
tween one  town  and  the  next  Tillage,  and  was 
passing  np  a  little  tortuous  cart-track  through 
the  jungle  when  i  heard  the  step  of  a  powerful 
horse  approaching  me  from  the  rear.  I  had  been 
warned  tJiat  in  just  such  a  place  as  that  I  would  be 
aaaaasiuated.  llduking  it  always  safest  to  face  the 
danger,  if  there  be  danger,  I  stopped  my  horse  on 
one  side  of  the  path  and  turned  around  and  waited 
for  the  approach.  Soon,  around  a  bend  in  the  rood, 
I  saw  a  powjerful  Arab  charger  coming  with  a  saddle 
and  bridle  bedecked  with  ornaments  of  silver  and 
gold.  Its  rider  had  a  turban,  with  gold-lace  trim- 
mings, and  with  a  uqf^lace  of  pearls  around  his 
neck,  with  a  jacket  of  India  satin  interwoven  with 
threads  of  metallic  gold.  He  rode  rapidly  on,  and 
apparently  was  about  passing  me  when  he  saw  me, 
and  pulling  up  his  horse  almost  on  to  his  haunches, 
be  said : 

"  Are  you  the  man  that  has  been  in  my  town  this 
morning  with  this  strange  teaching  1"  i  said,  "I 
have  been  in  the  town  of  Peb^ri,  sir." 

We  had  been  told  that  this  town  was  the  summer 
residence  of  a  petty  Rajah,  a  feudatory  of  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  but  that  at  that  season  of  the  year  the 
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imah  was  at  bis  other  capital.  He  said  to  mo,  Hk 
it  was  the  B^jah  himself,  "  I  came  in  late  last  night 
from  my  other  capital.  I  suppose  the  people  did  not 
know  I  Vw  there,  as  I  got  in  so  late  la«t  night  and 
ve  were  not  stirring  when  yoor  people  came  so  early. 
I  suppose  those  were  your  men  that  came  about  sun- 
rise with  |he  books ;  bat  some  of  my  courtiers  were 
astir,  and; bought  86me  of  the  books  and  brought 
them  to  tl|e  palace^  and  we  were  so  busy  reading  the 
books  tha£,  we  did  not  know  there  was  any  second 
gathering  in  the  streets.  I  wish  I  hod  known  it,  I 
would  have  sent  oat  and  asked  yon  to  come  to  the 
palace  to  tell  us  the  news  there ;  but  when  you  had 
gone  they  brought  some  larger  books,  saying  that  the 
white  man  himself  had  been  there  and  given  them 
those  books,  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  you  that  I 
ordered  my  swiftest  horse,  and  I  have  outridden  all 
my  courtiers,  as  you  see,  to  overtake  you.  Now,  tell 
me  all  about  it  /«  « trw  t  Is  there>a  Saviopr  that 
"  can  save  us  from  our  ^in  t "  We  rode  on  together,  I, 
va  a  little  scraggy  country  pony  that  had  cost  m^ 
thirty  dollars,  looking  up  to  him  on  his  magnificent 
Arab  .charger  worth  a  thousand, /and  di^I  trott^ 
along  talking  with  him,  I  could  noi  help  thinking  of 
Philip  and  the  Bunnph ;  and  I  tried  as  earnestly,  I 
believe,  as  Philip  did  to  tell  my  companion  of  Him 
of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
speak,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Bavioar  of  all 
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those  in  all  the  world  that  would  believe  in  Him. 
Finally  we  overtook  the  cart 

♦'Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "let  me  have  one  copy  of 
every  book  yoii  have ;  I  don't  care  what  the  price  is, 
I  will  pay  for  them." 

One  box  after  another  was  opened.  He  took  ont  a 
book  about  the  size  of  a  small  pulpit  Bible,  and 
said  he,  "  What  book  is  that! "  "  That  is  the  holy 
Bible,  the  '  Satya  VSda,'  or  true  Vdda,  in  the  Telnga 
language," — the  language  in  which  we  were  con- 
versing. "  Give  me  that,"  and  down  it  went  on  the 
ground. 

He  took  up  another,  of  one-third  the  size.  <'  What 
is  thatt"  "That  is  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Kanarese  luiguagje."  "Give  me  that;"  and  down 
it  went 

' '  What  is  that  t ' '  —taking  up  another.  • '  That  is 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Hindustani  language." 
"Give  me  that" 

"What  is  thatt"  "That  is  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Tamil  language."     "Give  me  that" 

"  What  is  thatt "  "  That  is  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Marathi  language.  But,"  said  I,  "you  don't 
want  all  those,  for  this  large  one  contains  the  whole 
story.  These  others  ^ntain  part,  the  best  part,  to 
be  sure,  of  the  large  one,  in  the  different  languages. 
But  it  is  the  some  thing,  verse  for  verse  and  word  for 
word,  only  that  each  is  in  a  different  language.    Ton 
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know  the  Telugu  language  beat  If  you  take  the 
large  one  in  that  language  you  have  the  whulu  ; "  for 
I  wished  to  save  some  of  my  books  for  use  further  on 
in  my  journey. 

"  No,"  said  be ;  "  if  you  were  to  be  hero  sq  that  I 
could  ask  questions,  that  large  one  would  be  enough 
for  me,  bat  you  are  not  going  to  bo  here,  so  I  shall 
have  no  one  to  ask  questions  of,  and  I  will  take  it 
and  read  it  in  the  Telugu  language,  and  will  perhaps 
not  quite  understand  it,  then  I  will  take  it  in  the 
Kanarese  laugijp^  for  I  can  read  that  just  as  well, 
and  it  will  be  a  little  differently  expreesod,  aud  by 
comparing  the  two  I  will  uuderstaud  it ;  if  not,  then 
I  will  read  it  in  the  Hindustaui  language,  and  com- 
paring the  three  I  will  understand  it  better ;  or  in 
the  Maratbi,  or  Tamil,  language,  and  comparing  the 
four  or  five  I  shall  be  able  to  understand  it  all,  for  I 
have  those  about  me  who  can  read  them  all.  I  don't 
oare  what  you  ask  foi'  them,  only  let  me  have  the 
books,  I  will  pay  for  them."    So  he  took  them  all. 

In  the  meantime  there  came  up  the  deputation  from 
Peb^ri  desiring  to  know  more  of  the  new  teaching. 
I  found  that  a  Brahnlan  whom  I  had  noticed  very 
particularly  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  Bi\jah,  his 
general  manager,  or  MatUri,  as  they  call  it  in  India, 
and  the  son  was  being  educated  to  succeed  him  in 
offioa  They  asked  earnest  questions,  and  kept  me 
answering  question  after  question  and  explaining  the 
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books  for  an  hour  and  threeqnartcra,  there  in  tho 
roiul,  before  they  would  allow  our  oxun  to  bu  hitched 
on  to  pursue  our  jourucy.  When  they  hud  bought 
and  paid  for  their  booki*,  and  at  lust  hod  consentud 
that  we  should  pursue  our  journey,  we  bode  them 
good-bye.  But  as  we  went  on  our  way  we  could  not 
help  thinking  of  theui  and  their  earnest  questions, 
and  wondering  whether  the  words  thus  scattered  hud 
done  any  good.  We  Journeyed  on,  however,  and  at 
last  after  five  moutlis  we  came  around  to  our  homes, 
stricken  down  by  dinease,  to  be  sure,  that  we  hod 
contracted  in  those  Jnuglus,  but  all  of  us  were  alive. 
We  came  back  to  our  homes,  and  still  we  could  not 
forget  those  people.  Wo  wondered  whether  in  that 
town,  where  they  had  so  gladly  met  us  and  heard  ns 
preach  Christ,  there  would  be  any  fruit  from  the  seed  - 
we  had  scattered. 

Three  years  passed  by,  years  of  sickness  with  me, 
as  it  happened,  resulting  from  that  joumt-y,  for  I  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  it  We  wore  still  thinking 
of  and  praying  for  them,  when  the  Lord  allowed  us 
to  hear  news  from  them.  A  chance  traveller  cume 
that  way,  not  a  chance  traveller,  nothing  ever 
happens  by  chance.  God  ordered,  for  the  strength- 
ening of  our  faith,  and  perhaps  that  of  others,  (hat  a 
Christian  traveller  should  come  down  through' that 
unfrequented  way,  and  that  he  should  be  overtaken 
by  night  at  that  very  town  of  Peb&'i.    He  was  a 
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half-casto,  halrPortugncsn  and  half-Hindu.  He 
stopped  in  the  rest-booae  bnilt  for  trovollora  by  the 
gate  of  the  city.  In  the  evening  that  very  Mantri, 
the  B^jah'B  prime  minister,  hearing  that  there  was  a 
stranger  there  who  dressed  and  appeared  differently 
from  hia  people,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  said  he, 
"  Stranger,  yon  seem  to  have  come  from  a  distance  ; 
do  yon  know  anything  of  the  i>eople  they  call  Chris- 
tianst" 
"Yes.  I  am  one  myself." 

"  Are  yon  !  I  am  glad  of  it  Stranger,  do  yon 
know  anything  about  a  white  man  that  came  throngh 
here  tluee  years  ago,  in  tlio  mouth  of  August,  with  a 
book  that  he  called  the  '  True  V4da,'  telling  al)ont 
the  Divine  Redeemer,  that  he  called  '  Yem  Kti»tu '  t" 
(The  Telngu  for  Jesns  Christ)  "  Yes,  Dr,  Chamber- 
lain is  the  only  missionary  that  has  ever  been  through 
here  preaching.  He  came  this  way  about  three  years 
ago."  "Do  you  know  himt  Have  yon  ever  seen 
him  t  Is  he  living  now  t  and  will  yon  ever  see  him 
again  t "  "  Yes,  I  met  him  years  ago  away  up  north, 
and  in  about  a  monti)  I  shall  pass  within  a  few  miles 
of  where  he  is  now  living." 

Said  be,  "  If  yon  get  as  near  him  as  that,  yon  tnrn 
out  of  your  way  and  find  him,  for  I  want  you  to  carry 
him  a  message. 

"  Tell  him  that  from  the  day  he  was  here,  neither 
my  son  nor  I  have  ever  worshipped  'an  idol.    Tell 
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him  that  every  day  we  read  in  that  Now  Teotamont 
that  ho  left  with  us,  aAd  every  day  we  Icueel  and 
pray  to  that  Yetu  Kritlu,  of  whom  he  tanght  us,  and 
tell  him  that  through  Uis  merits  we  hope  to  meet 
him  iu  heaven.  Tell  him  the  Bt\jah  has  the  Bible 
read  every  day  in  his  palace,  and  we  thinic  that  ho, 
too,  at  heart,  is  a  believer  in  Jesus.  Tell  him  we 
hope  to  meet  him  by  and  by  when  we  can  tell  him 
all  about  it,  saved  because  he  came  here  and  brought 
OS  those  Bibles  :  but  if  you  go  anywhere  near  him 
you  turn  out  of  your  way  and  find  him,  aud  give  him 
this  message  now,  for  it  will  do  him  good.'' 

And,  oh,  friends,  it  did  do  me  ,gpod.  When  I 
heard  that  message  I  forgot  the  difflcultira  and  perils 
of  that  journey.  I  forgot  how  we  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  tigers  at  night,  keeping  the  camp-fires 
burning  bright  while  we  heard  them  roaring  for  prey 
in  the  Jungles  around  us.  I  forgot  how  I  had  been 
■wept  away  in  the  river.  I  forgot  how  we  had  been 
taken  by  the  jungle-fever  and  deserted  by  all  our 
coolies.  I  could  not  remember  any  of  these  things 
then.  I  thought  of  souls  redeemed,  and  heaven's 
mansions  peopled,  and  I  said,  "  If  in  that  one  village 
the  Bible  has  done  this,  why  not  in  hundreds  of 
other  villages  where  we  have  left  it  1 " 

Aye,  methinks  I  can  see  the  throng  assembled 
around  the  great  white  throne,  and  it  may  be,  that 
among  that  throng  some  of  those  dusky  sons  or 
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daughters  of  India  may  come  to  one  of  yon,  who 
read  tbiH,  uud  graBi>ing  yuur  ha^d,  my  to  yon,' 
"Brother,  uister,  you  gave  that  doUur  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  tliat  printed  tliat  Bible  that  came 
away  out  to  Hyderabad,  aud  told  me  how  tp  reach 
heaven."  "Child,  you  gave  that  dime  that  printed 
the  New  Testaiueut  that  told  me  how  to  get  to 
heaveu."  Aud  in  the  gladueiw  of  that  hour,  oh, 
frieuds,  will  oue  of  us  ever  regret  that  we  have  done 
80  much  for  our  Muster  1  Will  we  not  rather  wish 
that  we  had  joined  handu  in  sending  this  word  of 
God  into  every  palace  aud  every  hut  on  the  whole 
globe  1 

Again,  doea  this  Bible  change  the  charactir  and  the 
live*  of  thoHe  tcho  embrace  it  1  Horn'  it  give  new  motive 
power  1  I  would  I  could  take  you  to  a  little  village 
near  my  station  where  they  had  embraced  Christianity 
in  a  body  only  a  year  before,  and  where  the  high 
priest  of  the  temple  near  by,  to  whose  revenues  our 
villagers  used  formerly  to  contribute,  came  secretly 
to  me  in  my  tent  and  asked  me,  "  Sir,  will  you  please 
impart  to  me  the  secret:  What  is  it  that  maken  that 
Bible  o/yottrH  have  such  a  pmeer  over  the  lives  of  those 
that  embrace  it  t  Now,  it  is  only  a  year  since  these 
people  joined  yon.  ^Before  that  they  were  quarrel- 
some, they  were  riotous,  they  were  lazy,  they  were 
shiftless,  as  are  still  the  villagers  around  here,  and 
now  see  what  a  difference  there  is  in  them.    Now 
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they  are  acUve,  they  are  energetic,  they  ore  labor- 
ious, they  never  drink,  they  ueVer  qnarrek    Why, 
glr,  /  Joined  In  the  persecution  when  they  became 
Christians,  and  tried  to  stamp  out  Christianity  before 
it  gained  a  foothold  here,  bttt  they  stood  firm,  and 
now  In  all  the  region  around  here  the  people  all  re- 
spect and  honour  them.    What  Is  It  that  makes  the 
Bible  have  such  a  power  over  the  lives  of  those  that 
embrace  it  1    Our  Vidaa  have  no  mch  power.    Please, 
sir,  give  me  the  secret." 
Agsdn,  doet  it  mulain  Ub  recipienttt 
Our  first  convert  in  the  new  region.  In  the  Telngn 
country  where  I  went  In  1863,  was  a  young  Brahman. 
W^e  knew  that  there  was  danger  of  his  being  murdered 
and  tried  to  guard  him.    But  after  a  while— I  will 
not  stop  to  relate  the  story  here— he  was  decoyed 
away  and  taken  over  one  hundred  miles  to  a  town 
where  his  rehitlves  lived.    He  was  Immured  in  a 
close  room.    Nothing  was  left  him  but  a  cloth  around 
his  loins.    In  the  room  there  was  naught  but  a  grass 
mat  for  him  to  He  on,  with  nothing  t»  cover  him. 
Day  by  day  Just  a  lltUe  rice  and  salt  wps  placed  there 
for  him  to  eat,  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  while  he  was  getting  ready  tn  recant,  as  they 
said  ;  and  he  was  told  that  he  should  never  come  out 
alive  unless  he  abjured  his  newfangled  doctrines  and 
came  back  to  orthodox  Hinduism.    Ills  grand&ther, 
a  wealthy  man,  offered  half  his  fortune  to  the  Brah- 
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nuuiB  if  they  would  rocouvert  him.  They  bronglit 
the  best  logloiaiiB,  the  rhetoricians,  ai^priratH  to 
argne  with  him.  Tboy  biul  tulien  awayOliia  Bible. 
They  argaed  with  him,  and  kept  him  coiiflned  for 
monthH.  I  will  not  hero  t^ill  tlio  thrilling  Htory  of  big 
eocape,  which  is  gi^n  iu  a  Hiibofquont  chapter,  but 
at  last  he  got  back  to  us,  all  skin  and  bones ;  he  had 
lost  all  his  flesh,  but  had  not  lost  his  faith  and  his 
trust  in  Jesos,  nor  his  love  for  his  Bible.  Ue  had 
never  denied  Him.  A  year  after  that  two  of  ua 
missionaries  met  his  uncles  who  had  imprisoned  him. 
They  said  to  ns,  "Sirs,  what  is  t^^in  that  Bible  of 
yours  that  j^ives  such  strength  and  conrage  to  those 
that  embrace  itT  Now,  we  had  that  nephew  of  ours 
right  in  our  power.  We  told  him  that  he  should 
never  get  away  alive  unless  he  renounced  Christian- 
ity, and  there  was  no  probability  that  he  would.  He 
expected  to  die  flrom  starvation  there ;  but,  sirs, 
every  day,  no  matter  who  were  there,  he  would  kneel 
in  his  cell  and  would  pray  to  that  Te»u  Kritlu,  the 
Divine  Redeemer  that  he  called  God,  and  when  he 
arose  there  was  no  doing  anything  with  him.  Ton 
never  saw  such  a  stubborn  fellow.  What  is  it  that 
makes  this  Bible  give  such  nerve  and  such  courage 
to  those  that  embrace  it  t " 

Again,  does  (Am  Bible  quell  opposUumf  Is  it  in- 
deed, "  quick  and  powerful "  t 

I  would  I  oonld  take  yon  to  a  scene,  in  that  same 
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kingdom  of  llyaerabad,  t)iat  I  witueMwd  ntauy  yetn 
ago.  Thero,  in  a  city,  a  walled  town  of  1H,U00  iu- 
babitantii,  tho  people  had  risen  in  a  mob  to  drive  us 
out,  becauiie  we  Bought  to  ai>eak  of  another  tiod  thau 
theirs.  We  had  gone  to  the  market-place  and  I  had 
endeavoured  to  preach  to  thorn  of  C^hrist  aiid  Ris  sal- 
vation, but  they  would  not  hear.  Tiiey  ordered  uh  to 
leave  the  city  at  once,  but  I  had  declined  to  leave  un- 
til I  had  delivered  to  them  my  message.  The  throng 
was  filling  the  streets.  They  told  me  if  I  tried  to 
utter  another  word  I  should  be  killed.  There  was  no 
rescue ;  tHey  would  have  the  city  gates  closed,  and 
there  should  never  any  news  go  forth  of  what  was 
done.  I  must  leave  at  once,  or  I  should  not  leave 
alive.  I  had  seen  them  tear  up  the  paving  stones  and 
fill  their  arms  with  them  to  be  ready,  and  one  was 
saying  to  another :  "  You  throw  the  first  stone  and 
I  will  throw  the  next"  By  an  artifice  I  need  not 
stop  here  to  detail,  I  succeeded  in  getting  penn&ion 
to  tell  them  a  story  before  they  stoned  me,  and  then 
they  might  stone  me  If  they  wished.  They  were 
standing  around  me  ready  to  throw  the  stones  when  I 
succeed  in  getting  them  to  let  me  tell  the  story  first 
I  told  them  the  story  of  all  stories,  of  the  love  of  the 
Divine  Father  that  had  made  us  of  one  blood,  who 
"so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  forgotten 
Bon,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  per- 
ish, but  have  everlasting  life."    I  told  them  the 
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story  of  that  birth  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  of 

that  wonderftil  childhood,  of  that  marvelloua  life,  of 

.^  ;v        those  miraculous  deeds,  of  the  gracious  words  that 

.       '    He  spake.    I  told  them  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and 

pictured,  iu  the  graphic  words  that  the  Master  Him- 

) ;  self  gave  me  that  day,   the  story  of  our  Saviour 

„  nailed  upon  the  Cross,  for  them,  for  me,  for  all 

the  world,  when  He  cried  in  agony,   "My  God, 

V,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Met"    When  I 

-'/■:  told  them  that,  I  saw  the  men  go  and'  throw  their 

?''  '  .      stones  in  the  gutter  and  come  back,  and  down  the 

..  ,.  cheeks  of  the  very  men  that  had  been  clamouring  the 

loudest  for  my  blood  I  saw  the  tears  running  and 

'    dropping  off  upon  the  pavement  that  they  had  torn 

up ;  and  when  I  had  finished  the  story,  and  told  them 

how  He  had  been  laid  in  the  grave  and  after  three 

days  He   had   come   forth   triumphant,  and   had 

ascended  again  to  Heaven,  and  that  there  He  ever 

" '-  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them,  for  us,  for  all 

the  world,  and  that  through  His  merits  every  one  of 

them  there  assembled  could  obtain  remission  of  sin 

and    eternal    life.     I  told  them  then  that  I  had 

finished  my  story  and  they  might  stone  me ;  but  no, 

'   '  they  did  not  want  to  stone  me  now;  they  did  hot 

know  what  a  wonderful  story  I  had  come  thereto  tell 

'     *      them.    They  came  forward  and  bought  eighty  copies 

of  the  Scriptures  besides  the  Gospels  and  tracts,  and 

paid  the  money  for  them,  for  they  wanted  to  know 
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more  of  that  wonderful  Saviour  of  whom  I  had  told 
them. 

Again,  what  do  our  opponetUt  my  of  the  Bible  t 
those  keen-witted  Brahmaus,  who  know  their  own 
V6das,  with  all  their  beauties,  and  are  capable  of 
judging  of  what  they  read.  What  do  these  oppo- 
nents of  (jars  say  of  this  book  t  I  will  tell  yon  what 
they  say,  I  will  give  you  the  testimony  of  one  of  their 
Brahmans,  who  was  not  a  Christian. 

I  had  been  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  to  the 
educated  men  in  my  region,  on  their  V6da8  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  compared  and  contrasted.  j^I 
had  shown  them  by  quotations  from  their  Y4das  and 
Sh^tras,  as  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book, 
that  their  scriptures  too  pointed  out  one_Godi  pure 
and  holy  and  good  ;  the  creator  and  preserver,  and 
controller  of  all  things ;  that  their  scriptures  pointed 
out  man  in  a  state  of  sin  and  rebellion  against  that 
holy  God.  I  had  shown  them  that  their  Y£das 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  sinful  man  could  not  be  j;t 
peace  With  holy  God  until  that  sin  was  in  some  way 
expurgated.  I  had  shown  them  that  their  scriptures 
brought  man  up  to  the  edge  of  the  gulf  that  yawned 
between  sinful  man  and  sinless  God,  and  left  him  there 
yearning  on  the  brink,  anxiops  to  get  over,  but  with 
no  means  of  crossing ;  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
pointing  out  God  as  a  God  of  parity  and  holiness,  and 
man  in  a  state  of  sin,  had  brought  man  to  the  edge  of 
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the  same  chasm,  bat  that  they,  in  and  throngh  Jeans 
Christ,  the  Ood-man,  had  bridged  that  gnlf ;  tluit 
J[£Bag.^hri8t,  in  Hfs  human  uatore  resting  on  man's 
side,  in  His  divine  nature  on  Qod's  side,  had  bridged 
the  gulf,  and  timt  we  could  all  pass  over,  dropping 
our  sins  into  the  chasm  as  we  went,  and  be  at  peace 
with  holy  God.  There  had  been,  in  that  concluding 
lecture,  a  most  profound  silence.  The  h>om  was 
packed,  and,,the  windows,  which  were  all  open,  and 
reached  down  low,  were  filled  with  the  heads  of  those 
standing  outside  who  were  anxious  to  hear.  There 
were  no  Christians  present  except  my  singing  band ; 
the  audience  were  all  Hindus.  When  I  had  finished, 
by  ofiTering  a  short  prayer  to  the  God  of  the  truth  to 
bring  us  all  to  understand  the  truth,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  rose  to  leave,  a  Brahman  in  the 
audience — Venkayya,  by  name,  a  minor  official- 
asked  permission  to  say  a  few  w6rd&  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  Now  there  will  be  a  tough  discussion,  for  that 
man  is  the  most  learned  man  in  the  audience,  and  the 
best  reasoner  in  all  the  region."  But  I  determined  to 
stand  my  ground,  for  I  had  reserve  ammunition  that 
I  had  not  yet  nsed.  I  expected  him  to  attack  me  all 
round,  for  I  had  taken  strong  ground  that  night  as  to 
the  insufficiency  of  their  V^das ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
he  gave  one  of  the  most  beautiful  addresses  that  I 
ever  listened  to  in  any  language.  It  was  so  graphic, 
so  beautiful,  that  I  went  home  and  at  once  wrote  it 
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oat  in  the  Euglish  tougae,  preserving  the  phraseology 
and  idiom,  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  wish  here  to  give  a 
few  sentences  of  the  addi-ess  to  show  what  he  thonght 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures.     He  said : 


"  Behold  that  mango  tree  on  yonder  roadside !  Its 
fruit  is  approaching  to  ripeness.  Bears  it  that  fruit 
for  itself  ur  for  its  own  protit  1  From  the  moment  the 
first  ripe  fruits  turn  their  yellow  sides  towards  the 
morning  sun  until  the  last  mango  is  pelted  oif,  it  is 
assailed  with  showers  of  sticks  and  stones  from  boys 
and  men,  and  every  passer-by,  until  it  stands  bereft 
of  leaves,  with  twigs  knocked  off,  bleeding  from  many 
a  broken  bi-auch,  and  piles  of  stone  underneath,  and 
clubs  and  sticks  lodg*^  in  its  boughs,  are  the  only 
trophies  of  itsjoyous  crop  of  fruit.  Is  it  discouraged  t 
Does  it  cease  to  bear  fruitt  Does  it  say,  'If  I  am 
barren  no  one  will  pelt  me,  and  I  shall  live  in  peace '  t 
Not  at  all.  The  next  season  the  budding  leaves,  the 
beauteous  flowers,  the  tender  fruit,  again  appear. 
Again  it  is  pelted,  and  broken  and  wounded,  but  goes 
on  bearing,  and  cnildren's  children  pelt  its  branches 
and  enjoy  its  fruit. 

"That  is  a  type  of  these  missionaries.  I  have 
watched  them  well,  and  have  seen  what*  they  are. 
What  do  they  come  to  this  country  fort  What 
tempts  them  to  leave  their  parents,  friends,  and 
country,  and  come  to  this,  to  them  unhealthy,  cli- 
mate t  Is  it  for  gain  or  for  profit  that  they  como  t 
Some  of  us  country  clerks  in  gqvernmejit  offices  re- 
ceive more  salary  than  they.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  an 
easy  lifet  See  how  they  work,  and  then  tell  me. 
No ;  they  seek,  like  the  mango  tree,  to  bear  frfiit  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  and  that,  too,  though  treated 
with  contumely  and  abuse  from  those  they  are  bene- 
fiting. 

"  Now,  what  is  it  makes  them  do  all  this  for  nst 
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It  is  their  Bible.  I  have  looked  into  it  a  good  deal 
at  one  time  and  another,  in  the  dififerent  lauguiigea 
I  chance  to  know.  It  ia  just  the  same  iu  all  lun- 
goages.  The  Bible ! — there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  iu  all  our  sacred  books  for  goodness,  and 
purity,  and  holincsB,  and  love,  and  for  motives  of 
action. 

"  Where  did  the  English-speaking  people  get  all 
their  intelligence,  and  energy,  and  cleverness,  and 
power  t  It  is  their  Bible  that  gives  it  to  them.  And 
now  they  bring  it  to  us  and  say,  "This  is  what  has 
raised  us ;  take  it  and  raise  yourselves  I '  They  do 
not  fbrce  it  upon  us,  as  the  Mohammedans  did  with 
their  Koran,  but  they  bring  it  in  love,  and  translate 
it  into  our  languages  and  lay  it  before  us,  and  say, 
'  Look  at  it ;  read  it ;  examine  it,  and  see  if  it  is  not 
good.'  Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced :  do  what  we 
will,  oppose  it  as  we  may,  it  is  the  Christian's  Bible 
that  will,  sooner  or  later,  work  the  renovation  and 
regeneration  of  this  lajfd."  ^ 

"Verily,  their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock,  even  our 
enemies  themselves  being  judges." 

The  Bible  has  always  had  its  enemies;  so  has 
everything  that  is  good,  in  the  moral  or  physical 
world.  In  Robert  Fulton's  time  the  wiseacres  of  his 
day  proved  to  a  demonstration,  as  they  thought,  that 
his  invention  of  a  steamboat  was  worthless ;  that  the 
plan  was  faulty ;  the  machinery  was  defective,  and 
that  it  could  not  work.  But  when,  on  the  morning 
set  for  its  trial,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  were 
lined  with  the  anxious  throng  who  had  come  to  see 
it  put  to  the  test ;  when  the  steain  was  tfirned  ou, 
and  the  wheels  begai^to  revolve,  and  the  boat  glided 
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ont,  catting  ita  way  through  the  placid  waters  of  the 
river,  shout  on  shout  from  river-bank  and  window 
and  roof  rent  the  slcy.  What  did  they  care  for^e 
demonstrations  of  the  wise  men  1  The  uteamer  worked, 
and  that  was  enongh. 

80  we  will  let  the  so-called  wise  men  of  this  day 
prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Bible  is 
worthless.  But  »o  long  as  U,  tcorlu — redeeming,  ete- 
wUing  mankind,  caunng  the  moral  desert  to  blogsom  as 
the  rose,  so  long  we  will  stand  by  it,  so  help  us,  God  I 
It  has  had  attacks  before,  and  has  survived  them. 
At  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
those  who,  after  demonstrating,  as  they  said,  that  it 
was  antiquated,  and  defective,  and  effete,  prophesied 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  next  century  it  would 
be  foand  only  on  the  shelves  of  the  antiquarian ; 
b'tU  yet  it  survives  and  worhs.  And  while  your  ex- 
istence and  your  names,  oh,  enemies  of  the  Bible, 
are  fading  from  the  remembrance  of  mankind— ^-veri- 
fying the  prophecy  contained  in  that  Word,  that, 
"the  memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot" — the  Bible 
that  yon  despised,  translated  since  your  day  into 
over  four  hundred  languages,  is  coursing  through  the 
world,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  all  the  earth 
shall  be  subject  to  itB  sway. 

Brothers,  sisters,  friends,  tve  hare  this  Bible.  E  it 
our  pricdess  heritage.  Let  us  read  it  more.  Let  us 
study  it  more.    Let  us  love  it  more.    Let  us  live  it  more  ; 
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and  let  wjoin  tumd*  itt  ffiving  UioaUthe  world,  to  every 
creature. 

This  it  the  book  that  can,  and  will,  supplant  the  V6da» 
and  lift  the  Hindus  up  to  Ood. 


1 
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IV 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD,  WHAT  IT  IS,  AND 
HOW  IT  IS  PENETRATING  INDIA 

WE  propose  now  to  spend  a  little  time  in 
considering  ' '  The  Light  of  the  World ! " 
What  it  is ;  bow  it  is  made  effective  in 
dispelling  the  world's  spiritnal  dal-kness;  and  how 
the  believers  share  in  the  work  and  in  the  consom- 
mation. 

Jesus  said,  as  recorded  by  John,  "J  am  the  light 
of  the  world." 

Jesos  said,  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  "  Te  are  the 
light  of  the  world." 

The  Psalmist  said,  "  Thy  rcord  is  a  light  nnto  ray 
path."  f 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  third  year  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  or  in  the  October  before  the  April  of  His 
crucifixion,  occurred  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles. 
He  bad  been  for  the  most  part  of  a  year  in  Galilee. 
His  brethren  there  who  did  not  half  believe  in  His 
Messianic  pretensions,  challenged  Him  to  go  np  to 
Jerusalem,  to  that  feaat,  and  there  perform  His 
mighty  works  and  there  openlj  proclaim  His  real 
character  and  His  claims- 
79 
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His  reply  was,  "Oo  ye  np  unto  this  feast,  I  go  not 
op  yet"  Bat,  as  St.  John  tells  us,  "now  about  tlie 
midst  of  the  feast  Jesus  [having  reached  Jerosalem] 
went  np  into  the  temple  and  taught." 

The  multitude  of  worshippers  at  that,  the  great 
Harvfftt  Festival  of  the  Jews,  had  come  up  from  all 
the  cities  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  yea  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  Greece,  of  Bome,  and  from  Alexandria  and  the 
cities  of  Egypt,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known 
world. 

The  assembled  people  were  amazed  at  the  tenor 
and  at  the  boldness  of  our  Lord's  preaching  and  at  the 
challenge  which  He  threw  down,  "K  any  man  will 
do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  of  My  doctrine  whether 
itbeofGod."^^ 

The  Pharisees  and  chief  pritats  had  wondered 
whether  He  would  dare  even  to  come  to  the  feast. 
Now,  astonished  beyond  measure  at  His  boldness,  and 
at  the  hold  He  bad  gained  over  the  listeners  in  the 
temple,  they  had  sent  ofScers  to  arrest  Him. 

Not  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  the  soldiery,  as 
we  read  in  the  thirty-seventh  verse,  "  On  the  last  day, 
the  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  say- 
ing. If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  Me  and 
drink,"  and  added :  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  as 
the  Scripture  hath  said,  from  within  him  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water." 

The  officers  who/had  been  sent  for  His  arrest  stood 
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listening  to  thfsae  and  tlie  other  gracious  words  that  He 
spoko  for  a  little  and  then  slinking  away  without 
making  the  arrest  gave  in  their  report  to  the  chief 
priests,  declaring,  "  Never  man  spoko  like  this  man." , 

So  thought  the  multitude  that  remained  in  the 
temple  listening  to  His  voice,  and  were  hushed,  and 
in  that  hush  the  Nazarenc,  in  loving,  convincing 
tones,  set  forth  His  supreme  claim.  Divinity  could  •■ 
go  no  farther.  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  He 
that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life.  /  am  the  Light  of  the 
World." 

To  the  world  bnried  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  of  un- 
belief, of  ignorance  as  to  God,  as  to  man,  his  origin, 
condition,  needs  and  destiny,  Clirist  came  to  give  the 
true  light,  for  He  declares,  "I  am  come  a  light  into 
the  w6rld  that  whoso  believcth  on  Me  should  not 
abide  in  darkness." 

He  reveals  Gotl  to  the  waiting  world,  "For  in 
Him  dwelleth all  the  fuUnessof  theOodhejul  bodily." 
He  Himself  proclaimed,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
aeen  the  Father  also." 

Not  alone  to  His  countrymen  nor  to  the  men  of  His 
day  was  He  a  light :— Isaiah  saw  His  coming  afar, 
and  sounded  out  Jehovah's  decree,  "  I  will  give  Thee 
.  .  .  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles."  Gc^d  old 
Simeon,'  taking  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  trembling 
anna  and  blessing  God,  declared  Him  to  be  "  a  light 
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to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  and  in  that  light  we  distant 
Gentiles  are  now  permitted  to  bask :  and  when  the 
nnmber  of  the  redeemed  shall  be  completed,  the  elect 
from  every  kingdom  and  tribe  and  language,  gath- 
ered in  the  New  Jerusalem,  shall  dwell  forever  in  the 
snulight  of  His  countenance,  for  they  shall  have  no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon, — for. "the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 

But  this  Christ,  the  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor, 
the  Eevealer  of  the  things  of  God,  gave  utterance, 
on  another  occasion,  to  a  teaching  that  bad  to  the  ear 
a  distinctly  di£ferent  sound. 

During  His  Galilean  ministry,  as  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew in  the  fourth  chapter,  after  choosing  His  twelve 
apostles,  as  wo  are  told  in  verso  twenty-three  and  on, 
"Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee  teaching  in  their  syna- 
gogues, anfl  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  and 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness  among  the  people,"  and 
there  followed  Him  great  multitudes  of  people ;  and 
seeing  these  multitudes  He  went  up  into  a  mountain 
(leaving  the  people  at  its  foot)  and  when  He  had  sat 
down  jff»»  rfweip?*?*  came  unto  Him."  It  was  thus  to 
a  company  of  believers  that  He  preached  that  won- 
derful sermon  that  is  still  the  marvel  of  the  whole 
world,  aa  it  is  the  inspiration  of  all  who  receive  Him 
— "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount" 

After  proclaiming  to  them  the  blessedness  of  hn- 
mility,  of  meekness,  of  mercy,  of  purity,  of  peace 
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even  coupled  with  persecution,  He  electrified  them 
with  the  startling  declaration,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
morld.^'     "  Let  your  light  shine  I " 

When  Christ  declares,  "/am  the  light  of  the 
world,"  we  jrield  ready  and  glad  assent  We  can 
measurably  apprehend  that  declaration. 

But  how  can  we  fathom  the  mystery,  how  can  wo 
yield  assent,  when  He  says,  "  le,"— finite,  mortals, 
sinners,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world"  t 

The  mystery  is  profound,  and  only  God's  word  can 
reveal  it.    That  doerf  give  us  the  key. 

In  the  account  of  the  crejvtion,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  at  the  sixteenth  vei-se,  we  are  iold,  "and 
God  made  two  great  lights  .  .  .  and  Ootl  set  them 
in  the  firmament  Of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day,  and  over  the  night 
.    .    .    and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

Thus  was  pi%claimed  the  creation  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  80  radically  difierent  and  yet  both  are 
called  "great  lights."  One  has  light  in  itself.  The 
other  has  none.  It  can  shine  only  by  a  borrowed 
light,  and  yet,  for  the  light  of  both  the  same  Hebrew 
word  is  used,  for  it  is  the  same  light.  The  moon's 
light  is  the  light  of  the  sun,  only  mirit>red  back  by 
the  moon. 

So  it  is  with  Christ  and  the  believer.  In  the 
original  Greek  no  lesser  woi-d  is  used  for  light  when 
Christ  says  :     "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  than 
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when  Ho  said,  "1  am  the  light  of  the  world," /<»■  *   ' 
i»  tlw  mvte  light,     lu  both  caues  it  it)  Ghrist'H  light 

We,  you  and  I,  poor,  ignorant,  weak,  erriug  crea- 
tores  of  a  day  that  we  are,  we  stood  appalled  when 
ve  first  heard  Uim  say,  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world,"  for  we  knew  how  utterly  imi)ossible  it  was 
for  us,  of  ourselves,  to  emit  any  spiritual  light. 

But  when  the  Master  whispers  to  us,  "Ye  shall  be 
moons  to  Me,  the  sun ;  to  reflect  back  My  light  in  the 
dai'k  places  of  the  world  around  yon,"  then  do  we, 
dazzled  indeed  by  the  glory,  yet  with  glad  rejoicing, 
lift  up  our  hearts  in  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  has 
placed  upon  us  such  exceeding  honour,  while  with 
earnest  petition  we  pray  that  we  may  be  given  gi-aoe 
to  fulfill  our  exalted  function.  . 

The  prophets  saw  the  gloiy  of  that  Sun  about  to 
dawn.  Malachi  perceived  and  proclaimed  with 
clarion  tone  those  to  whom  it  should  appear,  for  he 
said,  "  Unto  you  that  fear  My  name  shall  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousucss  arise." 

To  none  others  was  He  thus  to  appear. 

To  no  unbeliever  can  Christ  be  the  Sun  of  Bight- 
eousnes& 

In  a  general  sense,  He  has  indeed  been  a  great  light 
to  all  the  world.  Well  and  truly  may  we  say  :  "  The 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light.'" 

Through  Him :  His  influence  in  matters  physi- 
cal, moral,  social,  commercial,  political,  yes,  and  re- 
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ligious,  too,  have  tho  remotest  natidbs  even,  though 
nou- Christian,  been  already  touched,  aided,  uplifted, 
benefited.  Through  Him  has  there  been  in  all  the 
world  some  alleviation  of  the  darkness  and  the  burden 
of  sin,  but  this  is  incidental  to,  is  an  outcome  of,  that 
spiritual  light  with  which  He  shines  into  those  who 
believe  in  Him. 

That  brilliancy,  that  glory,  the  believer  alone  can 
catch,  can  receive  within,  can  mirror  back  npon  the 
world,  and  that  is  the  believer's  first  duty  and  first 
joy. 

Christ  said,  "Ye,"  believers,  for  He  spoke  to  His 
disciples :  not  to  the  strong  only,  but  to  the  weak, 
for  Peter  was  there  :  not  to  the  wise  only,  but  to  the 
unlearned,  for  they  were  simple  fishefmen,  "Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world."  "Let  your  light  shine." 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  that  men  may  .  .  . 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  We  are 
each  to  shine  back  His  glory — not  to  shine  forth  our 
own.    Each  to  bo  a  true  moon  to  Christ,  the  sun. 

But  here  there  is  a  real  difiference  to  note :  the 
earth's  moon  has  phases.  It  is  to  each  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  alternately  full  raoon  and  dark.  It 
varies,  it  must  vary,  in  the  light  that  it  can  give  to  one 
spot  I,t  is  not  its  fault  that  it  does  so.  It  is  its  law ; 
for  the  earth  has  but  one  physical  moon  to  cheer  the 
night  on  its  alternate  sides. 

In  the  spiritual  world  there  is  no  necessarily  dark- 
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.   ening  revolution.    The  enlightening,  vivifying  raya 
of  the  Son  of  Bighteouaness  are  always  ahiuing  out, 
n^feeking  to  flood  with  light  the  aonl  of  the  believer 
':  and  to  be  reflected  back  from  that  soul. 

It  is  we,  it  is  we,  that  allow  ourselves  to  be  dark- 
ened by  unnecessarily  intervening  clouds  of  indiffer- 
ence, of  disobedience  or  neglect  of  duty,  of  unbelief. 
It  is  not  Qod's  plan  for  us  that  we  should  ever  ipter- 
mit  to  shine  back  the  Saviour's  light,  nor  that  we 
should  ever  shine  with  feeble  or  perverted  ray. 

To  the  natural  sUn  the  moou  is  really  a  great  mir- 
ror, mirroring  back  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  earth. 
The  true  believer  stands  thus  related  to  Christ.  He 
is  a  mirror  for  reflecting  back  the  image  of  the  Christ 
to  4)>0Be  who  have  not  themselves  beheld  His  glory, 
to  any  who  may  need  such  light,  the  ideal  light  of 
Christ,  illustrated  and  made  more  appreciable  by 
passing  through  the  medium  of  human  thought  and 
action.  Full  many  a  soul  too  dulled  to  take  in  the 
nndimined  glory  of  Immanuel  can,  and  does,  com- 
prehend it  when  filtered  through  the  life  of  a  fellow 
mortal. 

Paul  had  hold  of  the  same  idea  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Corinthians,  "Ye  are  our  Epistle,  kno^n  ^nd 
read  of  all  men."  Christianity,  in  the  abstract,  men 
find  di£9culty  in  grasping,  Christianity  in  the  con- 
crete, as  manifested  in  the  life  of  a  true  believer,  they" 
can  comprehend :  yes,  and  \m  moved  thereby. 
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Wb  Vasfi,  fellov  Ittelie^era,  wo>  by  the^Divine  de- 
cree oonstitnted  as  mirrora  of  Christ  to  the  world 
around  us.  It  is  in  this  aenso  that  Christ  declares : 
"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  and  adds,  "  Let  your 
light  shine  I "  As  mirrors  then  we  may  test  onr- 
Bd'ras. 

We  donbtiesB  all  remember  with  what  childish 
glee  we  used  to  behold  onrsclves  reflected  in  the 
carved  side  of  some  brightly  polished  metallic  teapot 
or  coffee  am,  at  one  moment  finding  our  image  drawn 
oat  to  a  supernatural  length,  with  no  breadth,  and 
auon,  our  cheeks  broadened  out  so  as  to  reach  almost 
from  the  handle  of  the  teapot  to  its  spout,  and  as  we 
have  g^wn  older,  in  many  a  carved  metallic  surface 
have  we  seen  distorted  and  hideous  visions  of  beaute- 
ous objects. 

I  remember  years  ago  going  into  a  rented  house  in 
the  city  of  Madras,  with  cheap  bazaar  furniture,  and 
standing  before  a  mirror  of  irregular  and  defective 
glass,  imperfectly  silvered  with  impure  quicksi^er. 

The  absurdity  and  painfulness  of  the  image  re- 
flected back  held  me  spellbound.  One  cheek  pro- 
truded like  a  glassblower's :  the  other  was  sunken 
and  wizened.  (Due  eye  was  round  and  benevolent : 
its  companion  was  small,  sinister  and  malignant. 
The  nose  was  twisted  :  the  month  contorted.  It  was 
an  ogre  that  stood  before  me,  where  my  image  should 
have  been,  and  I  said,  "  Alas,  alas,  is  npt  this  the  way 
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.  in  which  some  of  us  ChristiauB  at  times  throw  back 
'   the  ima^  of  our  Master  1 " 

You  aud  I,  fellow  believer,  you  and  I  are  taken  ; 
it  is  inevitable  that  we  are  taken  as  retlecting  with 
some  accuracy  the  ima^^  of  our  Christ.  Let  it  be  our 
daily  prayer,  our  constant  effort,  that  the  mirror  we 
present  be  not  defective,  cloudy,  soiled  or  warped, 
and  may  we  in  truth  so  let  our  light  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  our  good  works— in  imitation  of 
the  Master,  and  so  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  as  iu  the  English  revised 
version,  "  we  all  .  .  .  reflecting  a*  a  mihror  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  are  transformed  into  the  same 
image."  '  / 

Thus  may  we  Christians  be  transformed,  and  in 
verity  become  as  Christ  ordained,  in  some  appre- 
ciable degi«e  at  leasts  "  The  Light  vf  the  WorW 

Again  we  are  taught  that,  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  The  Bible  it  the  Idght  of  the  World.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "Thy  Word,  O  God,  Thy  word  i»  a 
light  unto  my  path,"  and  again  he  says,  "  The  edtrance 
of  Thy  Word  giveth  Light,"  or  as  the  revised  ver- 
sion has  it,  "  The  opening  of  Thy  Word  giveth  Light." 
St  Peter  speaks  of  "  2%«  sure  voord  of  Prophecy" 
as  ^^  a  Light  thai  shineth  in  a  dark  place,"aai  DavM 
/  Bays :  "  The  Commandment  of  the'  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes,"  while  Paul  writes  to  Timothy 
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of  "  The  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  one 
wise  unto  Salvation.*'  ,     • 

Y08,  in  this  Book,  and  in  this  alone  of  all  books, 
does  light  glow  forth  that  can  make  one  indeed 
"  wise  unto  salvation." 

Other  books  do  contain  light :  God  hath  not  left 
Himself  without  a  witness  in  any  age  or  nation,  and 
for  all  that  there  is  of  light  in  the  sacred  books  of 
non-Christian  religions  are  we  missionaries  devoutly 
thankful.  But  that  light  is  now  uncertain  and  mis- 
loading  rft  is  true  but  insufficient  It  stops  short  of 
the  soul's  direst  need,  and  yet  man  is  so  constituted 
that  he  rejoices  in  any  light  Well  does  Solomon  say, 
"Truly  the  light  is  sweet"  It  is  sweet,  whether  it 
be  spiritual  light  or  natural  light. 

A  Hindu  poet  tells  us  of  a  little  bird  upon  the 
western  coast  of  India  that  builds  its  nest  in  the  tuft 
at  the  top  of  the  tall  Palmyra  tree,  which,  in  a  beau- 
tiful jray,  seeks  to  afiford  light  and  cheer  to  its  little 
nestlings.  As  the  dreary  nights  of  the  monsoon,  or 
rainy  season,  come  on,  the  mother  bird  flies  afar  ip 
the  dusk  in  search  of  a  firefly,  and,  tenderly  bring- 
ing it  in  its  beak  to  its  nest  in  the  lofty  tree,  it  im- 
pales it  gently  in  the  pellet  of  moist  clay  which  it 
has  already  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  neet  and  re- 
tains it  there  throughout  the  long  and  gruesome 
night  to  give  light  to  its  little  birdling&  The  poet 
tells  us  that,  as  the  dawn  is  breaking,  the  mother 
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bird,  grateful  for  the  light  that  has  beeu  bestowed, 
gently  taking  the  firefly  ouco  more  iu  its  bvak,  flies 
back  and  safely  places  it  whence  it  had  brought  it 
away. 

Yes,  the  light  is  sweet,  and''flreflie8  do  emit  light, 
but  it  is  sometimes  misleading  and  destmctive. 

One  dark  monsoon  night,  thirty  years  ago,  as  I 
was  going  by  the  highway  to  one  of  my  stations,  I 
came  to  a  low  place  with  a  largo  unwalled  well  npou 
one  side  and  rice  fields  with  a  ditch  npon  the  Other. 
I  knew  the  road  well, and  thought  I  could  follow  it 
even  if  it  were  dark,  but  as  I  came  into  this  hollow, 
the  air  in  the  intense  darkness  was  alive  with  the 
flashes  of  myriads  of  fireflies  circling  all  about  and 
soon  I  found  myself  confused  and  dazzled,  and,  seek- 
ing to  avoid  the  well  on  one  side,  I  tumbled  into  the 
ditch  on  the  other. 

Such  are  many  of  the  flashes  of  light  that  sparkle 
out  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East :  beautiful  but 
delusive.  Others  there  are,  true  and  helpful,  indeed, 
but,  alas  I  insufficient 

.  As  given  in  detail  in  another  chapter  I  once,  on  a 
belated  tour  iu  Indiii,  as  five  of  us  were  long  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  our  carts,  with  our  beds  and 
lanterns,  took  a  largo  glowworm  which  I  chanced  to 
Bee  crawling  iu  the  grass  at  my  feet  and  making  it 
orawi  slowly  down  the  page  of  my  pocket  Testament, 
by  its  light  I  read  a  chapter  from  the  Diviue  Oracles 
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and  we  knelt  and  commended  oorselree  to  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  ao  as  to  be  ready  to  retire  as  soon 
as  the  carts  should  arrive.  Bat  who  would  use  the 
glowworm's  feeble  glimmer  when  he  could  have  the 
glorious  light  of  the  Orb  of  Day  t 

The  light  that  shines  in  the  choicest  of  Eastern 
Books  falls  short  when  the  immortal  soul  is  clamour- 
ing for  more  light,  and  cannot  take  another  step 
without  it 

The  V6das,  the  Bhdstras,  the  sages,  the  poets  of 
India,  all  have  such  glimmerings  of  light,  and  we  mis- 
sionaries come  upon  some  such  in  unexpected  places, 
which  have  made  us  glad. 

The  Telngu  farmer  poet^  Y6mana,  who  wrote  some 
seven  centuries  ago  in  the  Cuddapah  District,  and 
who  is  still  the  beloved  of  all  the  Telugus,  descants 
of  Qod  and  holiness  as  might  a  Paul  or  a  John. 

But  y^mana  never  had  a  conception  of  Ood  like 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  in  his  exnitant  cry,  "  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children  so  the  Lord  piticth  them 
that  fear  Him."  He  never  had  a  conception  of  the 
Evangel,  "For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son  tiat  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlast- 
ing life." 

He  did  indeed  long  to  see  God,  and  knew  that  this 
could  not  be  by  the  impure,  for,  as  before  quoted,  he 
said:  — 


■  1 ; 
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"  Bnt  thine  own  heart  mnit  tbou  nuJie  pore,  >od  then  and  then 

alone, 
'  Bbalt  thoo  see  lUm  oo  eye  hatb  kenued :  ehalt  tboa  behold  thy 

King."  •'  *.,    -^ 

He  had  indeed  caught  the  aooent  of  the  Beati- 
tude, "Blessed  are  the  pure  iu  heart  for  they  shall 
see  God,"  but  with  him,  alas  I  it  was  "Thine  own 
heart  must  thou  make  pure." 

The  repentant  king  of  Israel  had  pleaded,  "Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God."  Nicodemus  had  been 
told,  "  Ye  mnst  be  born  again."  Philip  hod  said  to 
the  Jailor,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  Shalt  be  saved."  The  Kazarene  with  winning 
voice  had  called,  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour 
and. are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  and 
Paul  had  shown  that  "in  Him  we  have  redemption 
through  His  blood— the  forgiveucfis  of  sins  according 
to  the  riches  of  His  grace." 

Bnt  in  no  other  religion  than  that  of  Christ  is  it 
taught  that  God  Himself  will  do  this  for  the  penitent 
believer. 

Aye,  even  in  that  land  of  the  lauded  Yddas  has 
it  been  left  that  now  through  the  agency  of  His  mes- 
sengers, should  Christ,  to  that  people  also  bring  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel.  Thus 
the  Bible  there  and  everywhere  now  and  always  of 
all  books,  is  "The  Light  of  the  Worid."  In  the 
119th  Psalm  we  read :—"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  onto 
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my  feet"    Another  veniou  ruudere  it  still  moi 
aptly,  "Thy  word  is  a  lantern  nnto  my  feet" 

A  lanteru  can  go  anywhere,  through  wind  and  rain, 
throogh  desert  and  jungle,  as  well  a^  through  humble 
hat  or  stately  palace.  ttMt  is  with  the  Bible.  | 

In  these  days  of  eleco^^  invention  we  are  told  of 
a  new  electric  lantern  made  to  work  with  a  small 
storage  battery  concealed  in  its  base.  When  closed, 
and  not  in  use,  it  appears  somewhat  tike  a  h^d 
camera,  a  kodak.  When  its  light  is  wanted;  0ij«  has 
bnt  to  open  back  one  of  its  sides,  revealing  a  clear 
crystal  slide  beneath  it  By  the  opening  a  contact  is 
formed  and  an  ample  electric  light  is  emitted,  which 
continues  until  the  outer  door  is  once  more  closed. 

The  lantern  may  be  sent  anywhere.  It  works 
equally  well  thousands  of  miles  from  any  electric 
plant  No  energy  is  exjpended  whi)e  it  is  closed  and 
not  at  work.  Could  u  nofr-be  arranged  that  the 
electricity  of  the  clouds  circulating  all  about  us, 
should  keep  this  storage  battery  forever  charged, 
that  lantern  would  be  in  some  respects  a  fitting  illnsv 
tration  of  the  working  <pf  the  Divine  Word,  for  in-ffie 
105th  verse  we  read,  "  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  to  my 
feet,"  and  in  the  130th  verse,  "The  opening  (R.  V.) 
of  ThyVord  giveth  light." 

To  show  its  working,  even  after,  long  disuse,  on 
being  opened,  let  me  give  an  instance.  Christ  said, 
"Ye  shall  be  witnesses  o^ito  Me,"  as  a  witness  to 
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"The  Light  ot  the  World,"  do  I  j^ive  this  illnstn- 
tlon. 

In  1863,  fonr  native  aaBistantB  and  myself,  on  a  five 
months'  preaching  tour,  went  up  through  the  till  their 
nnvisitod  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  to 
preach  and  distribute  Scriptures  and  tracts  through 
the  length  of  his  Icingdom.  We  took  two  cart  loads 
of  Bibles,  Scripture  portions,  and  tracts,  in  five 
lapgnaggi  with  us  for  distribution,  chiefly  by  sale. 

Fourhuudred  miles  from  our  starting-point  we 
came  to  Warangal,  the  capital  of  the  old  Telngu 
Empire,  which  was  standing  in  all  its  glory,  its  walls 
being  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, when  Columbus  discovered  America,  but 
now  for  centuries  decaying,  though  the  old  iron  gates 
still  swing  on  their  hinges.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
Christian  Scriptures  had  been  seen,  or  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  heartl,  in  all  that  region. 

We  halted  four  days  in  the  old  capital,  preaching 
in  all  its  remaining  streets  and  suburbs,  and  selling 
the  Divine  Oracles — "  God's  lanterns  "  from  morning 
until  night.. 

At  sunrise  each  morning  we  t»ok  several  boxes  ot 
'  books  on  an  open  cart^  and,  mounting  it  ourselves, 
drove  into  the  streets.  Stopping  in  the  centre  of  a 
street  and  all  standing  up  on  the  cart  we  sang  a 
"  Gospel  Call "  to  one  of  the  old  but  sweet  Telugu 
melodies  that  have  come  down  through  thirty  gener- 
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otlODB  and  thns  gathered  nn  aqdieuoe.  Ab  it  was  «(> 
novel  there,  the  people  came  in  crowds.  One  of  my 
aasiHtants  would  read  from  one  of  the  Qoepels  and 
explain  it  I  would  follow,  standing  up  on  the  cart 
to  be  seen  and  heard  of  all,  setting  forth  as  clearly 
and  forcibly  aa  I  could,  God's  plan  of  salvation 
throngh  Ilis  own  Sou,^e8n8  Christ,  and  then,  open- 
ing the  book-boxea,  I  said,  "  Brothers,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  to  tell  yon  of  this  Divine  Bcdeemer.  We 
cannot  remain  here.  We  may  never  come  again, 
but  we  have  brought  with  us  the  history  of  this 
'  Paranui  Quru,'  this  Saviour  of  the  world,  yea,  and 
the  whole  True  Vida,  which  God  has  given  us  to  tell 
us  all  about  Himself  and  how  wo  may  got  rid  of  sin 
and  find  Him.  We  will  sell  these  to  you  at  a  mar- 
vellously cheap  price,  for  we  must  go  on.  Here  is  a 
history  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  the  '  Parama  Guru,' 
written  by  the  physician  Luke.  The  price  is  only 
one  dub  (about  half-a-oent) ;  who  will  have  onet " 

Out  came  the  wallets ;  up  came  the  duba ;  oat 
went  the  books ;  down  from  the  cart  sprang  three  of 
the  native  assistants,  with  arms  full  of  books  and 
pressing  through  the  crowd,  sold  to  the  distant  ones 
as  we  sold  to  those  near  by. 

After  some  twenty  minutes,  another  book  waa  ex- 
plained and  then  sold  in  the  same  way,  and  then  the 
Bible  for  fifty  dubt  or  the  New  Testament  for  twenty 
dub». 


>■■*,}..• 
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Wheu  all  hod  purcbaHed  who  witdied  to  iu  that 
Btreet,  we  drove  to  another  and  repeated  the  procew 
and  BO  on  until  eleven  o'clock,  whwi  we  returned  to 
camp  for  broakfaat  and  to  rmt  uutil  4  p.  m.  ;  then  we 
would  go  to  still  other  streets  and  work  on  thus  till 
dark.  Four  days  of  this  work  resulted,  as  my  rec- 
ords show,  iu  the  sale  of  1,226  books,  chiefly  Qospels 
and  large  tracts,  but  including  nine  Bibles  and  six 
Kew  Testaments,  and  wo  had  preached  thus  to  forty 
audiences  in  those  streets. 

Twenty -eight  years  passed,  there  came  to  my  house 
at  Madauapulle  a  man  of  twenty -eight  or  thirty  years 
of  age,  of  the  merchant  caste,  with  a  singular  story. 
He  was  from  that  part  of  the  old  Tclugu  capital 
where  we  had  sold  the  largest  number  of  books.  He 
may  have  been  an  infant  when  we  were  there ;  ho 
may  not  have  been  born  :  he  did  not  know  his  exact 
age.  His  father  had  died  when  he  was  a  child.  His 
father's  brother  had  brought  him  up  as  a  son.  When 
near  twenty  years  of  age  be  was  one  day  rummaging  in 
a  cupboard  of  his  uncle's  house  when  he  came  upon 
an  old  book.  It -miB  callei  the '^  Kotta  NibandJiana^' 
(the  New  Testament). 

He  asked  his  uncle  about  it 

"  O  it's  a  book  I  bought  many  years  ago." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  about,  uncle  t " 

"They  said,  when  I  bought  it,  that  it  told  of  a 
new  way  of  getting  rid  of  sin." 
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"  Have  you  read  It  t"  ■.  '    .     ■   1 

"No,  after  I  bought  it  I  showed  it  to  our  family 
priest  and  ho  persuaded  mo  uot  to  read  it  You  bad 
better  not  read  it  either.  Our  fathers'  way  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  for  you,  too.  Put  it  bacic  where 
you  found  it" 

The  young  man  put  it  baclc,  but  every  now  and 
then|  secretly  at  flrst>  he  toolc  it  out  and  read  parts 
of  it.-  He  became  interested,  then  absorbed.  He 
won/d  talk  with  his  friends  about  that  Divine  Quru, 
Yuii  Kridu,  and  wanted  to  find  where  he  could  learn 
mora  about  Him.  His  uncle  and  friends  became 
alarnW.  They  would  not  have  him  embrace  a  now 
religion.  They  tore  up  and  burned  the  New  Testa- 
ment ^ey  raised  a  sufficient  purse  and  bade  him 
to  go  on  a  pilgrimago,  first  to  Benares  and  then  to 
the  other  holy  places  of  the  Hindus,  to  reSstabliah 
his  faith'in  his  own  religion. 

For  two  years  he  thus  wandered  visiting  the  most 
sacred  places  of  the  Hindus.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
holy  mountain  of  Timpati,  with  those  massive 
temples  on  its  summit,  only  sixty  miles  from  my 
statio^,  Madanapalle,  and  worshipped  there.  His 
mind  had  become  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
Hinduism  which  he  saw  exemplified  at  the  successive 
holy  shrines.  He  asked  some  of  the  other  pilgrims 
if  they  had  ever  heard  of  people  who  were  proclaiming 
a  divine  redeemer  whom  they  called  Tetu  Kristu. 
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■I;  At  laat  he  foand  a  man  who  said,  "Yes,  there  ara 
some  people  of  that  uort  sixty  miles  west  of  here,  at 
MadauaiNille,  who  go  all  around  the  country  preach- 
ing about  their  Ye»u  Ktittu  and  trying  to  make  as 
give  up  our  Gods  and  those  our  holy  sliriuos.  There 
are  not  many  people  who  believe  them,  but  they  keep 
at  it  You  keep  clear  of  them  I  Our  father'  h  gods  are 
good  enough  for  us,  their  children.  Uari  I  Ilari  I 
Govinda!  Vishnu!  Jaya"  (to  Vishnu  be  the  victory). 

Secretly,  by  night,  he  slipped  away  and,  walking 
the  sixty  miles  across  the  country,  he  came  to  Madaua- 
palio.  For  several  diiys  ho  stopped  in  a  native  rest- 
house  in  the  town,  while  reconnoitring  the  ground 
and  making  enquiries  about  these  strange  people  and 
their  teachings.  Filially  he  fell  in  with  one  of  my 
assistants,  one  of  the  very  men  who  had  stood  with 
me  on  the  cart  and  sold  Scriptures  in  the  old  Tcluga 
capital  twenty-eight  years  before,  and  with  him  he 
came  to  see  mo  and  told  us  his  story.  Earnestly  tlid 
he  study  God's  word  for  some  weeks  under  our  guid- 
ance, and  then  he  asked  to  be  bnpliz<Ml  into  the  name 
of  that  Te$u  KriMu  whom  bo  had  so  strangely  learned 
about  and  had  come  to  love  and  trust 

As  I  pronounced  the  Triune  nnmc>>ftfr  him,  in  the 
holy  ordinance,  I  thankedOoi-wthis  new  evidence 
of  the  verity  of  His  prolffise,  "My  word  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  Me  void,"  "  For  I  watch  over  My  word  to 
perform  it" 
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Th»t,wajr,UM5.wodJ,  fif  one  of  these  Qodglvon 
"  LauteriiH^  that  bad  been  piled  away  with  rubbish 
for  nearly  a  geuurotiou,  but  whieb,  onco  op<;ned  out, 
shone  forth  to  the  illumlnatiug  of  at  least  oift  human 
soul. 

The  Divine  Word;  a  lantern  that  first  lights  our 
path,  to  be  then,  by  our  agency,  luissed  ou  to  others, 
emitting  light  to  every  one  in  all  the  world  who  oiiena 
it  with  desire ;  this  is  the  agency  fur  the  illuuiinutiou 
of  this  siu-beclonded  world  ;  this  the  enginer}-  ut 
oar  command  for  awakening  all  the  dork  lauds  of  the 
world  and  uplifting  them  to  Christ 

Uow  can  we  make  this  Qod-appointcd  enginery 
still  more  efficient  than  even  in  the  pa«t  for  those 
aboat  ns  ;  for  nil  whom  we  can  reach  t 

First  by  ourselves  being  more  SpiritflUed,  and  thus, 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  day,  increasing  our 
own  candle-power. 

The  Christ  about  to  snfTer  hod  told  His  disciples : 
"  It  is  expedient  for  yon  that  I  go  away,"  "  but  I 
will  pray  the  Father  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
Pamdete,  that  He  may  be  with  yon  forever,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth."  "  He  shall  teach  yon  all  things, 
and  bring'all  things  to  yonr  remembrance,  wlistt.su- 
ever  I  have  said  unto  you."  "  Ho  shall  testify  of 
He :  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness." 

The  risen  Christ  annonnoed  to  His  disciples  :  "  Ye 
shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come 
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upon  yon  :  nml  ye  shall  be  My  witueflaefl  .  .  . 
unto  the  nttc-riii(i«t  part  uf  the  eurtli,"  aiiil  n  teuder 
voice  is  wufUxl  in  npoii  us.  "Have  ye  rvceivi<d  the 
Uuly  Spiritt "     llavu  yu  received  tlmt  powert 

The  ApoHtle  says  :  "Your  body  ia  the  Temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit"  Ib  that  true  of  you ;  of  me  I  Will 
wu,  by  Qod's  grace,  make  it  truct 

Btephen,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  was,  we  ore  told, 
•'full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "and  all  that  sat  in  the 
council  looking  steodfiuiUy  on  him  saw  his  face  as  it 
hod  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  Ood  oun  make  this 
trae  of  any  one  of  as. 

Nor  is  it  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  that  may  dwell  in 
US.    Paul,  in  his  glowing  prayer  for  his  Ephesiau 
converts,  prays,   "that  ye  may  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  , 
filled  tnlh  aU  the  fullness  of  Ood.^' 

In  that  wonderful '  prayer  of  the  Christ  about  to 
suffer,  He  said,  "The  glory  which  Thou  gayest  Me 
J  have  given  them,  that  they  may  bo  one,  even  aa  we 
ore  one :  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me  "—the  Father  in 
the  Sou:  the  Son  in  us:  the  "Other  Paraclete" 
abiding  in  us :  The  Holy  Trinity  thus  nuiking  Hia 
abode  in  us.  Then  shall  we  be  indeed  true  moons  to 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  ever-increasing  bril- 
liancy radiating  bock  His  light  Then  shall  we 
realize  to  ^hose  about  as  the  Saviour's  declaration, 
"  ¥e  are  the  Light  of  the  World." 
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PRESENTING  CHRIST  TO  THE  HINDUS  {    THE 
BRAHMAN  HIGH  PRIEST 

ALL  through  the  country  do  we  juiaBionaries 
go,  presenting  Jesua  Christ  aa  the  "  Light  of 
the  World,"  as  the  only  Saviour  from  sin 
who  can  and  will  save  all  mankind,  if  they  will  but 
accept  Him  as  their  Saviour.  We  meet  with  varied 
reoeptioDS,  and  have  to  present  the  truth  in  different 
ways  to  different  audiences,  of  different  grades  of  in- 
telligence and  diverse  attitudes  of  mind. 

We  endeavour  never  to  abuse  their  gods  nor  need- 
lessly to  attack  their  systems  as  au  angry  man  will  not 
well  listen  to,  or  take  in,  the  truth.  We  seek  to 
present,  with  courtesy  and  kindness  and  love,  s 
higher  truth  than  any  they  have,  satisfied  that  if  that 
truth  finds  an  entrance,  their  system  will  go.  If 
specious  objections  are  brought  forward,  wo  some- 
times have  to  turn  aside  and  answer  those  before  they 
will  listen  to  the  truth. 

Sometimes  we  are  received  with  real  courtesy,  but 
more  often  we  are  treated  at  first  with  scorn,  and 
sometimes  with  real  abuse.  We  are  obliged  to  vary 
the  weapons  we  use,  according  to  those  utilized  by 
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those  who  attack  oa,  always  having  however  at  hand 
the  whole  panoply  of  Ood  to  draw  upon  as  needed, 
for  the  missionary  in  a  close  place  dot«  reverently 
recognize  sometimes  the  fulfillment  of  the  Saviour's 
promise,  in  Mark  13 :  11,  *'  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak 
bat  the  Holy  Spirit" 

I  desire  here  to  give  an  incident  as  a  sample  of  the 
methods  we  use  on  occasion,  though,  as  I  have  said, 
they  are  very  varied. 

Two  of  OS  mheionariea  were  once  on  a  preaching 
tonr  "In  the  Telnga  country,  and  had  gone  into  a 
native  state  in  that  part  of  which  missionaries  had 
then  never  before  preached  and  had  pitched  our  tents 
under  a  mango  grove,  Just  outside  the  chief  city  gate 
of  the  walled  town  of  ChintiimeDnipet  We  had^ 
been  told  that  on  an  eminence  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  was  a  famous  school  for  training  young 
Brahmaus  as  priests,  with  a  notod, Brahman  high 
priest  at  its  head. 

Pitching  our  camp  in  the  morning,  we  had  re- 
mained through  the  heat  of  that  August  day  in  onr 
tent  under  (he  grateful  mango  shade,  and  when  the 
sun  began  to  approach  the  western  horizon  we,  with 
our  native  assistants,  weni'tbrough  the  gates  to  the 
market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  taking 
our  position  on  thewidc  stone  steps  on  its  north  side, 
we  together  sang  a  rallying  gospel  song  to  one  of  their 
fiivourite  old  Telugu  tunes,  and,  reading  from  the 
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word  of  God,  we  began  to  preach  to  the  large  throng 
that  had  assembled,  on  God,  and  man,  and  sin,  and 
redemption. 

The  aadience  was  listening  attentively  as  wo  were 
speaking  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  how  it  could  be  got  ^ 
rid  of,  when  doi^khe  street  leading  from  the  Acrop- 
olis on  which  stood  the  *'  school  of  the  prophets,"  we 
saw  approaching  a  venerable  Brahman  priest  in  his 
robes,  sifiTounded  by  some  thirty  young  Brahmaus 
who  seemed  to  be  his  disciples. 

Slowly  approaching  us  through  the  crowd  who 
made  way  for  him  with  his  disciples,  he  came  up  to 
within  a  little  distance  of  the  market  stops  upon 
which  we  were  standing,  and  making  a  snort  of  utter 
scorn,  which  the  Brahman  knows  how  to  do  with 
emphasis,  he  addressed  us,  "Yes,  talk  to  us  about 
tin,  do  you,  you  old  beef-eaters,  you  revilers  of  our 
godst" 

"  We  have  not  been  reviling  your  gods,  my  vener- 
able firiend,"  replied  one  of  the  missionaries;  "ask 
these  iieople  who  have  been  listening  to  us ;  but  we 
have  been  courteously  talking  about  the  matter  that 
is  of  the  highest  import  on  earth  or  in  heaven  to 
every  man  that  lives,  and  we  desire  to  go  on  and 
speak  farther  of  that  matter  which  concerns  yon  and 
your  disciples  as  well  as  those  that  were  listening, 
but  since  you  have  interrupted  us  we  will,  before  re- 
suming, ask  you  a  few  questions. 
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"  Yon  charge  as  with  being  bee/eater*,  aa  if  that 
were  the  most  heinona  of  sins.  Now,  will  you  kindly 
te4  oa  in  exactly  what  th^  heinousneaB  of  that  con- 
sistal  Is  it  in  the  taking  away  from  a  creatare  the 
principle  of  life,  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by 
the  Greatort  for  while  we  are  not  ourselves  in  the  habit 
of  killing  and  eating  beef,  we  acknowledge  that  most 
English  people  in  India  do  so,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  just  in  what  the  essence  of  the  sin  consistB.  Is 
it  in  the  depriving  a  living  being  of  the  principle  of 
life  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  its  Creator!" 

"Yes,  that  is  just  it  Yon  Europeans  take  life 
and  eat  the  dead  animals  just  to  satisfy  your  owii 
appetite." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  missionary,  "  the  real  sin 
consists  in  depriving  a  living  creature  of  life.    Now, 
does  it  make  any  difference  how  large  or  how  small 
that  animal  ist    Is  the  sin  any  more  heinous  if  one  , 
kills  an  elephant  than  if  he  kills  a  calf  t " 

"  No,  not  at  all,  the  act  is  the  same." 

"Yon  are  sure,  are  you,  that  the  sin  is  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  size  of  the  living  thing  t  I  wish  to 
be  clear  on  that  point" 

"  Yes,  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  act  The  sin  is  the  same ;  it  can  only  be  in- 
tensified  if  one  takes  such  life  for  his  own  benefit  or 
convenience,  or  to  save  him  trouble." 

"  My  venerable  friend  I    You  know  not  into  what 
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a  podtiOii  this  putB  you.  If  this  be  true  and  you 
wish  to  avoid  heiuous  siu,  yoa  have  but  oue  thing  to 
do.  Ton  most  very  cautioiisly  and  circamspectly 
pick  your  way  home  aud  spread  down  your  mat  and 
lie  down  on  it  and  expire,  for  you  cannot  live  another 
day  without  committing  mortal  sin,  yee,  multitudes 
of  such  sins." 

"Why,  how  is  thatt"  said  he,  quite  startled. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  now  approaching  sunset 
Ajs  you  turn  to  go  back  to  your  abode  the  sunset-anta 
will  be  running  in  myriads  over  the  streets,  as  is  their 
wont,  for  their  evening  meal,  and,  walk  as  carefully 
as  you  may,  yon  will  step  upon  some  of  them  and 
crush  them.  When  you^  reach  your  home  your  wife 
will  spread  down  your  dining  mat  upon  the  floor,  and 
place  your  evening  meal  upon  it,  and  yon  will  sit 
down  to  eat,  and  in  doing  so  yon  will  inevitably 
crush  some  of  the  many  insects  which,  unseen  by 
your  wife,  were  upon  the  floor  when  she  spread  the 
mat  down.  But,  far  worse  than  that,  in  cooking  that 
delicious  pot  of  rice  and  cnrry  your  wife  had  used 
many  dried  brattiet.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  bratiiet 
are  made  from  rice  hnsks  coarsely  mixed  with  cow 
dung,  and  stuck  up  on  the  wall  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Into  their  interstices  multitudes  of  small  insects 
crawl,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  remain  in 
their  hiding-places  when  the  bratties  are  dried.  Your 
wife  used  those  dried  bratties  as  fuel  to  boil  your  rice, 
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and  thus  your  ereuiug  meal  was  cooked  by  a  holocaust 
of  living  beings,  ■which  were  sacrificed  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  your  palate.  Your  wife  brings  to  you  your 
little  brass  water-pot  for  yon  M}  quench  your  thirst ; 
in  each  drop  of  water  are  mnltitudcs  of  infinitesimal 
living  beings,  animalcules. 

"  If  you  will  bring  a  sample  of  your  choicest  drink- 
ing water  to  our  tent  to-morrow  at  midday  when  the 
sun  is  bright  we  will  show  you  with  our  magnifying 
lens,  or  microscope,  hosts  of  these  infinitesimal  living 
beings,  these  animalcules  in  each  drop  of  water. 
When  you  take  tUnt  water  into  your  stomach  to 
quench  your  thirst  the  gastric  juice  kills  myriads  of 
those  animalcules,  so  that  your  stomach  becomes  a 
veritable  oetoetery.  ^ 

"  No,  my  friend,  you  cannot  live  another  day  with- 
out i^pstroying  the  .principle  of  life  in  some  liv»g 
creatures,  and  you  say  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  is  the  size,  or  character  of  the  living  creature, 
the  taking  away  of  its  life  is  murder.  The  only  thing 
then  for  ypu  to  do,  if'^you  wish  to  avoid  what  yon 
have  declaried  to  be  mortal  sin,  my  venvruble  friend, 
is  for  yon  to  have  these  your  disciples  go  before  you 
to  your  home,  very  carefully  sweeping  a  path  before 
you  all  the  way,  and  spread  down  your  mat,  and  ex- 
pire. I  am  telling  you  what  all  learned  men  know  to 
be  true." 

The  venerable  pii^  fairly  gasped  as  this  picture 
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waa  complvtod  and  his  gronp  of  disciples  looked  at 
each  other  with  deep  concern. 

"I  admit,"  said  the  old  Brahman,  after  standing 
thinking  for  a  time,  "  that  you  have  brought  forward 
matter  for  which  I  wios  not  prepared.  I  must  have 
time  to  look  up  the  Vdda^  but  I  will  meet  you  here 
again  to-morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  and  then  I  am 
sure  I  can  demolish  yon." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  missionary,  "  we  will  gladly 
waive  that  matter  for  the  present  When  you  came 
we  were  talking  about  sin  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it, 
and  that,  you  will  admit,  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion that  can  engage  the  attention  of  mortal  man,  and 
now,  my  venerable  friend,  let  us  resume  its  consid- 
eration, and  see  if  we  cannot  together,  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  find  some  light  upon  the  matter.  I  am  going 
to  ask  yon,  as  I  have  asked  many  of  your  venerable 
men,  what  is  the  real  meaning„of  the  Sanskrit  sI6ka 
that  yon  Brahmans  devoutly  chant,  as  yon  go  to  the 
river  for  your  daily  ablutions  t  What  you  chant  is 
this,  is  it  nott"  and  the  missionary  chanted  in  the 
rich  Sanskrit : 

"  Pipdhsm  p^pakarmAhnm,  pAp&tink  pApa  aambharaha, 
TtihinUim  krnpsyll,  Abvi,  ibaranA  gata  vataala. 

"Is  not  its  real  meaning  this  t  (spetikiug  in  Telngu), 
'  I  am  a  sinner,  my  actions  are  sinful,  my  soul  is  sin- 
ful, all  that  pertains  to  me  is  polluted  with  sin.    Do 
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Thon,  O  God,  that  haat  mercy  on' those  who  aeek  Thy 
lefage,  do  Thon  take  away  my  sinfi.'  " 

"Yes,  ^that  is  it,"  said  he,  with  very  evident 
respect  for  one  who  coold  correctly  chant  the  holy 
texts,  and  his  disciples  looked  at  one  another  and 
smiled  approval. 

"Now,"  said  the  missionaiy,  "we  are  agreed  on 
that  point,  that  we  are  all  of  us  sinful,  and  that  we  can- 
not of  oar  own  selves  get  rid  of  onr  sins,  but  must 
have  God's  help. 

"  The  next  great  question  is  how  to  obtain  that  help. 
Your  own  beloved  poet,  V6mana,  says  (intoning  it 
in  Telugu) : 

"  '  'Tis  not  by  roaming  deserbi  wild,  nor  gsziog  at  the  gk;  i 
'Ti*  not  by  bathing  in  the  stream,  nor  pilgrimage  to  ahrine, 
Bnt  thine  own  heart  moat  thou  make  pore,  and  thon,  and  then 

alone, 
Shalt  thon  we  Him  no  eye  bath  kenned,  shalt  thon  liehold  thy 

King.' 

"  Now  how  can  our  hear^pH^  made  pure  so  that  we 
can  indeed  see  God  t  That  secret  has  been  rcvealod 
by  the  ^reat  God  in  the  Holy  Bible,  the  true  V6da, 
and  my  ancestors  have  learned  it ;  shall  I  tell  it  to 
yout" 

All  were  now  attentive  whMo  the  missionary  went 
on  to  tell  them  the  story  of  stories,  the  story  of  re- 
deeming love.  Ho  told  them  that  sin  was  not,  as  so 
many  regarded  it^  simply  the  violation  of  the  cere- 
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monial  law ;  bat  that  sin  was  any  disobedience  of 
that  only  one  trac  Qod  who  had  created,  preserves 
and  blesses  as,  and  who  alone  was  entitled  to  onr  per- 
fect obedience.  He  told  them  how,  when  man  had 
fidlen  into  sin  and  lost  all  harmony  with  God  and  be- 
come His  enemy,  that  God  of  love  had  determined 
Himself  to  save  him,  and  how  God  had  sent  His  own 
Son  into  this  world  as  a  divine  Gum,  a  divinel 
Saviour,  for  our  sins,  and  opening  one  of  the  Gospels 
in  his  hands  he  read  out  d^tinctly  in  the  Inelodious 
,  Telngu,  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 
"  That  only  begotten  Son  of  God,"  continued  the  mis- 
sionary, "  was  not  bom  in  Englai^np  America^l  so 
that  this  could  not  be  regarded  onl^e  a  white  man's 
religion.  He  was  bom  in  a  land  midway  between 
here  and  England,  in  Asia,  your  own  continent,  so 
that  He  was  more  akin  to  you  than  to  us."  < 

And  then  the  missionary  went  on  to  tell  of  that 
wonderful  virgin-birth,  foretold  by  God's  prophets 
hundreds  of  years  before,  and  for  whose  coming  God 
had  prepared  a  people  by  centuries  of  discipline,  and 
he  further  told  of  the  wonderful  life  and  works  and 
words  of  that  Jesus  Christ  while  here  upon  earl^h  ;  of 
His  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  ;  of  His  ^ing  sikht  to 
the  blind,  causing  the  deaf  to  hear,  hdsun^  th^  sick, 
raising  the  dead,  and  yet  how  He  was  i^ected  by 
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thoae  He  had  oome  to  save,  and  how  He  was  crucified, 
and  buried,  and  how  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
He  rose  again  from  the  grave  by  His  own  divine 
power.  I 

During  this  recital  there  was  absorbed  silence,  and 
at  its  close  the  missionary  said  : 

"This,  venerable  friend  and  all  who  hear  me,  ia 
the  Christian  religion  which  my  people  beyond  the 
sea  have  received  and  believe,  and  because  tliey  be- 
lieve -it  and  want  you  to  know  the  glad  tidings  and 
share  the  same  salvation,  and  in  obedience  to  their 
Saviour's  last  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
tell  the  news  to  everybody,  they  have  sent  us  here  to 
tell  this  best  news  that  mortal  ear  has  ever  heard  to 
all  you  people,  that  yon  too  may  be  able,  by  His 
help,  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  gain  heaven.  It  was  not 
to  revile  your  gods  that  we  came,  but  to  give  you  the 
cap-sheaf  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  your  Vddas, 
your  seers,  your  poets,  who  have  longed  to  know  of 
a  surety  how  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  sin,  but  to  whom 
it  was  not  then  revealed.  Do  you  wonder  that  hav- 
ing this  good  news  we  were  anxious  to  tell  it  to 
you!"  ,     ,. 

The  old  priest  was  evidently  much  touched,  and  so 
were  his  disciples,  and  continued  quiet  and  thought- 
ful for  some  time.     At  length  he  spoke. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "you  read  from  your  V6da  that 
Qod  has  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  tlmt  all  who  be- 
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lieve  in  Him  might  be  saved.  Are  there  thentwo 
Qods,  the  Father  and  the  Sovt  We  have  three, 
Brahma  the  creator,  Yishnn  the  preserver,  and  Siva 
the  destroyer.  You,  it  would  seem,  believe  in  two. 
Am  I  right  in  this  t  " 

"  No,  my  friend,  there  la  bnt  one  Ood,  who  has  re- 
vealed Himself  to  us  in  the  true  V6da  which  He  has 
given  na,  but  He  has  revealed  Himself  as  one  God  in 
three  persona,  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  three  persona  in  one  godhead." 

"  Gan  you  explain  how  that  isl " 

""Ko,  my  friend,  I  frankly  tell  yon  that  that  is  a 
'mystery'  that  no  human  being  can  fully  com- 
prehend." 

"  How  then  can  you  believe  it  if  you  cannot  under- 
stand itt" 

"  Because  God  Himself  has  taught  it  in  the  true 
VMa,  the  Holy  Bible,  which  He  has  revealed  to 
us.  We  cannot  understand  all  about  God.  If  we 
could,  we  would  deem  ourselves  His  equals.  We 
must  take  many  things  by  faith,  and  believe  them 
simply  because  God  says  so — even  though  we  cannot 
with  our  finite  minds  understand  them  fnlly." 

"Yon,  too,  believe  many  things  that  you  do  not 
understand.  Yon  take  a  dry  maugo  seed  ;  yon  put 
it  in  the  ground  and  pour  water  upon  it  Yon  be- 
lieve that  pretty  soon  a  tiny  shoot  will  appear,  that 
it  will  grow  up  into  a  tree,  that  the  tree  will  blossom, 
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that  small  froitB  will  appear,  that  they  will  grow  and 
ripen,  and  that- you  will  have  delicious  niaugoes  to 
eat  like  those  the  seed  of  which  yon  have  planted. 
Bat  do  you  understand  how  all  this  is  brought  about  1 
How  it  is  that  that  mango  seed  and  the  conlmon 
earth,  with  ordinary  water  poured  upon  it  and  sun- 
shine, will  make  that  fine  tree  and  that  delicious 
fruit  t  Do  you  understand  how  it  is  that  when  your 
mind  feels  angry  or  mortified  your  face  becomes  red 
and  bums,  as  yours  did  a  few  minutes  ago  as  we  were 
talking  about  your  going  home  and  spreading  out 
your  mat  and  expiring  t 

"There  are  myriads  of  mysteries  all  about  us  that 
no  man  can  understand.  It  is  enough  for  ns  to  know 
that  God  says  so — especially,  when  He  teaches  us 
about  Himself  and  about  the  way  to  get  rid  of  sin, 
and  come  into  harmony  with  Himself. 

"Tour  great  concern  and  mine  should  be,  hQW  we 
can  get  rid  of  sin  and  get  into  harmony  with  God,  so 
that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  dwell  with  HUm  forever. 
God  has  told  us  all  this  in  His  Holy  Word.  Would 
you  like  to  take  some  of  these  Gospels,  which  contain 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  home  with  yon 
and  read  them  carefully  and  think  them  over,  and 
see  if  they  do  not  give  you  more  soiilsatisfying  news 
than  anything  you  have  ever  heard  before  t " 

Other  objections  had  been  thrown  in,  and  searching 
questions  asked  us,  a«  /'Your  religion  may  be  good 
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for  yon,  and  onre  for  us,"  and  "Does  not  Fate  or 
Destiny,  after  all,  control  all  things,  so  that  a  man  is 
not  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  Go(f  cannot  justly 
punish  us  for  what  we  do  1 "  and  the  like,  to  each  of 
which  the  missionary  had  been  able,.with  the  prom- 
ised aid,  to  render  such  answer  asf  had  silenced  the 
opponents,  but  which  space  does  not  allow  to  be  do- 
tailed  here  and  which  consumed  the  time  until  dark- 
ness was  coming  on,  when  the  missionary  said,  "But 
it  is  ^tting  late  and  yon  have  proposed  that  we  meet 
here  again  to-morrow  and  talk  more  about  this  most 
important  of  all  themes.  We  will  bid  you,  mean- 
time, good-night." 

The  venerable  high  priest  accepted  one  each  of  the 
Gospels,  and  bidding  us  an  unexpectedly  courteous 
"good-evening  withdrew  with  his  disciples,  and  we, 
bidding  good-bye  to  the  large  audience,  turne<l  back 
to  our  tents,  promising  to  be  there  at  the  same  time 
the  next  day  to  tell  them  some  more  about  this 
"  goo<l  news." 

The  next  day  at  midday  when  everybody  was  in- 
doors at  their  noon  meal  the  missionaries  noticed  as 
they  looked  through  the  meshes  of  the  tattie,  or  hang- 
ing screen  at  the  door  of  their  tent,  a  well-dressed 
man  cautiously  picking  hlii^ay  on  the  ridges  of  the 
rice-fields,  approaching  the  tent.  Coming  up  to  the 
tattie  and  pausing,  a  courteous  voice,  which  seemed 
to  sound  familiar,  asked,  "Sir,  may  I  come  int" 
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"Certainly,"  was  the  reply.    Baistng  the  tattie  and 
g    .  stepping  in,  the  venerable  high  priest  of  the  pi-evious 

evening  appeared,  but  without  his  priestly  garb,  and 
looking  cautiously  about  asked,  "May  I  close  this 
tent-curtain  t " 
•"  Certainly,"  was  our  response. 
*  "Is, there  any  one  within  hearingt"     "No,  onr 

people  have  all  gone  to  their  midday  meal."    His 
whole  bearing  changed  to  one  of  frank  friendliness, 
as  he  now  said  : 
"Sir,  I  promised  to  meet  you  at  the  market-place 
,;  again  this  evening  for  farther  discussion,  but  I  have 

V «  been  thinking  it  over  since,  and  I  have  read  those 

:^''  little  books  you  let  me  have,  and  I  am  not  going  to 

i^  "  meet  you  there.    Our  system  cannot  stand  the  light 

\|      that  you  ore  letting  in  upon  it.    Some  things  you 
X^     said  last  evening  cannot  be  answered.    J  made  the  best 
show  I  could  at  answering  them  there,  as  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  my  disciples  and  had  to  appear  to  be 
holding  my  own. 

"  But,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  ineet  yon  in  discussion 
in  public  again.  Your  syBtem  seems  so  pure,  so  holy, 
so  good.  It  appeals  to  the  best  there  Is  in  man.  It  so 
siitisfies  the  soul's  highest  desires  that  it  seems  as 
though  it  must  be,  as  you  say  it  is,  a  revelation  from 
a  God  of  purity  and  love,  who  really  seeks  the  high- 
est happiness  and  good  of  ns  sinful  men.  It  does 
seem  as  though  through  that  Qod-man,  Jesus  Christ, 
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about  whose  birth,  nfe,  words  and  works  I  have  beeu 
reading  all  night,  wo  sinful  men  might  find  hope,  and 
pardou  and  peace,  and,  as  you  say,  eternal  life. 
*  "Bat,  sir,  we  Brahmans  cannot  afford  to  let  yoa 
succeed  in  introducing  yout  system  here  in  India. 
Just  look  at  the  plight  in  which  it  would  leave  us. 
Now  we  are  looked  up  to  as  demigods  and  are  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  people.  We  reap  the  rich  feve- 
uues  of  all  the  temple  endowment  lands.  At  every 
.  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  at  every  family  cere- 
monial, we  receive  rich  fees  and  presents.  We  live 
on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

"But  let  your  religion  prevail,  which  teaches  that 
we  are  all  children  of  one  God,  and  all  equal  in  His 
sight,  and  we  Brahmans  fall  from  our  high  pedestal 
and  will  have  to  mingle  with  the  ignoble  throng  and 
struggle  with  them  for  our  existence'.  No,  sir,  good  as 
your  system  is,  and  I  admit  that  it  really  seems  far 
better  than  ours,  we  Brahmans  cannot  afford  to  let 
you  succeed  in  introducing  it  We  must  fight  you," 
and  this  he  said  with  seemingly  real  sadness. 

"But,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  so  appeals  to  me ;  the  system  of  morality  in 
these  books  is  so  high  and  noble,  that  I  must  have 
these  books  to  teach  their  precepts  to  my  disciples. 
You  said  last  night  that  yon  would  sell  them  to  any 
one  who  wanted  them.  I  have  brought  the  money  to 
purchase  one  for  each  of  my  disciples.    Ton  will  let 
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mc  have  tUem,  will  you  not,  eveu  if  I  cannot  join 
your  religion  t " 

Ilew  gladly  did  we  farnish  him  with  those  copies 
of  the  "  Word'of  Life."  How  earnestly  did  we  again 
tallc  with  him  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  salvation,  and 
pruss  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  that  Jesus  Christ 
as  his  own  personal  Saviour. 

He  listened  reverently  but,  aa  he  finally  took  bis 
leave,  be  said,  "  It  does  seem,  good  sirs,  as  though  it 
must  be  true ;  but,  sirs,  as  I  before  said,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  ta  give  up  the  position  I  hold  as  high 
priest  of  all  this  region,  and  as  the  preceptor  of  this 
school  of  young  Brahmaua  But  I  am  going  to  teach 
them  the  morality  of  these  books  and  to  admire  and 
pattern  after  the  character  of  the  Jesus  Christ  of 
whom  they  tell  such  winning  stories. 

"But  I  must  go  back  to  my  school  now,  for  I  do 
not  want  any  one  to  know  that  I  have  been  to  see 
you,  and  that  is  why  I  left  off  my  priestly  robes  and 
came  around  from  the  north  gate  through  the  rioe- 
fields  to  your  tent  at  midday  when  no  one  would 
be  likely  to  see  me."  ' 

And,  tying  the  Gospels  he  had  purchased,  one 
for  each  of  his  pupils,  in  one  end  of  his  turban  cloth, 
which  he  had  loosened  for  the  purpose,  he  bade  us  a 
very  courteous  farewell,  and  wended  his  way  again 
around  through  the  rice-fields  to  the  north  gate  of 
the  city  unobserved.  . 
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We  never  saw  him  again,  for  the  next  touring 
seaaon  we  took  a  very  long  journey  in  another 
direction,  anxious  to  sow  the  Qospcl  seed  "  beside  all 
waters,"  and,  our  work  developing  greatly  in  another 
direction,  we  were  not  able  again  to  visit  that 
r^onf 

Whether  he  ever  personally  accepted  Jesus  Christ 
as  bis  Saviour,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  com- 
forted by  remembering  that  in  another  case  a  vener- 
able Brahman  Jifantri  and  his  sou,  to  whom  we  had 
proclaimed  the  same  "good  news "  in  another  native 
state,  sent  word  to  me  four  years  later  by  a  chance 
Christian  traveller,  who  was  benighted  at  their  town 
and  who  they  learned  was  journeying  to  the  region 
where  I  lived,  that  since  my  visit  and  talk  with 
them  and  giving  them  the  New  Testament,  they  had 
read  in  that  blessed  book  every  day,  and  every  day 
they  kneeled  in  prayer  to  that  Jesus  Christ  of  whom 
I  had  told  them,  and  that  through  His  merits  they 
hoped  to  meet  me  in  heaven  where  they  would  tell 
me  all  about  how  they  had  b^n  led. 

No  word  has  ever  come  from  that  Brahman  high 
priest,  but  it  may  be  that  he  too  has  accepted  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  personal  Saviour,  and  that  we  may  meet 
him  too  in,  glory,  saved  by  fiuth  in  Jesus  GQirist  aa 
the  Son  of  God. 

What  an  incentive  this  gives  us  fbr  prayer  that 
the  many  throughout  India  who  have  thus  heard  of 
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Jesna  Christ  and  been  drawn  towards  Him,  may  have 
grace  given  them  to  accept  Him,  at  no  matter  what 
personal  sacrifice  to  themselves,  and  in  this  4e  are 
encouraged  by  God's  own  promise  £hat  "My  word 
shall  not  return  unto  Me  void." 
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MEDICAL  MISSIONS  A  HANDMAID  TO  EVAN- 
GELIZATION :  THEIR  SPHERE  AND  THEIR 
WORKING  ' 

THE  sphere,  par  excettence,  for  medical  mis- 
sions, that  sphere  where  they  are  most 
needed,  where  their  influence  is  most  felt, 
is  in  the  entering  upon  new  fields,  the  opening  oat 
of  missionary  work  in  new  localities,  where  one 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  to 
gain  their  good-will,  both  towards  bimself  and  his 
message  and  his  Master,  as  soon  as  he  can.  Not  that 
medical  missions  are  not  of  exceeding  value,  even  in 
an  old  established  mission ;  but  they  reveal  their 
greatest  power  for  good,  their  greatest  immediate 
results,  where  a  missionary,  usually  a  foreiguer,  in 
going  among  a  strange  people  of  a  different  religion, 
is  likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  treated 
with  coldness,  if  not  with  disdain  and  opposition, 
and  where  he  finds  his  message  listened  to  with  only 
partially  concealed  aversion.  It  is  in  such  circum- 
stances, above  all,  that  the  missionary  needs  most 
closely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master,  who 
"  went  about  all  the  cities  and  village^— preaching 
"9 
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the  Oosp«l  of  the  kingdom  and  healing  every  aiok- 
ueas  aud  every  disease  among  the  people." 

The  tMeory  of  medical  misaions  can  Jost  as  well  be 
presented  by  one  who  has  not  been  in  mission  fields. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  witness  on  the  stand  that  I  present 
this  chapter  of  personal  experience;  and  this  necessi- 
tates my  detailing  what  my  own  eyes  have  seen  ;  and 
somewhat  of  what  my  hands  have  done ;  for  hearsay 
evidence  is  of  little  value ;  and  what  I  present  shall 
be  what  I  myself  have  seen  and  passed  through, 
even  though  it  might  not  be  seemly,  under  other 
circumstances,  to  speak  so  much  of  one's  own  work. 

Going  to  India  in  1869,  after  three  years  of  service 
and  the  acquiring  of  the  language,  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  go  on  some  sixty  miles  beyond  where  missionary 
work  had  ever  before  been  done,  and  open  up  entirely 
new  territory,  with  headquarters  at  Madanapalle. 
The  intention  was  that  itinerating  and  evangelistic 
labours  should  be  our  chief  work,  for  our  mission 
had  a  large  medical  work  and  hospital  eighty  miles 
to  the  south. 

Living  with  my  family  in  tents  while  I  built  a 
temporary  home,  my  assistants  and  myself  had  busied 
ourselves  in  preaching  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  streets  of  the  town  of  ten 
thousand  people.  We  were  received  coldly.  The 
people  did  not  wish  their  ancient  faith  disturbed. 
The  Brahmans  spat  as  we  passed  through  their  street, 
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aud  would  scarcely  d<jigD  'to  listen  to  as  aa  we 
preached  at  the  open  corners  of  their  highways.  I 
had  not  then  designed  undertaking  medical  work : 
the  Lord,  however,  ordered  otherwise. 

Scarcely  were  we  settled  in  our  temporary  house 
when  the  annual  drawing  of  the  idol  car  in  the  town 
occurred.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  act  with  torch- 
light proi^ession  the  car  was  being  drawn  by  the 
multitude  it  came  to  a  standstill.  The  ropes  had 
snapped,  aud  the  car  could  not  be  moved.  ' '  The  gods 
are  angry  1  The  gods  are  angry  I  "  shouted  the  priests. 
"  Bun  aud  bring  cocoanuts  to  break  over  the  wheels 
and  propitiate  the  deities  or  we  are  cursed." 

Off  ran  the  people  to  get  cocoanuts  for  the  libation. 
They  were  broken  on  the  big  wooden  wheels,  and  the 
milk  ran  down  ftecly.  A  well-to-do  farmer  had 
brought  his.  In  striking  one  on  the  wheel  to  break 
it,  it  had  slipped  and  fallen  on  the  ground  inside  the 
wheel.  He  reached  his  hand  under  the  front  of  the 
wheel  to  get  the  eocoanut.  The  people  were  strain- 
ing at  the  mended  ropes.  Just  then,  "the  gods  be- 
came propitious"  j  the  car  moved  forward  with  a 
larch,  and  passed  over  the  hand  and  forearm  of  the 
farmer  reaching  for  his  eocoanut,  breaking  the  bones 
and  mangling  the  flesh.  . 

From  my  treatment  of  some  of  the  workmen  who 
had  met  with  an  accident  in  the  building  of  my 
house,  the  people  had  come  to  know  that  I  was  a 
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doctor.  Friends  carried  the  woanded  man  to  liiB 
house  in  the  main  (farmer's)  street  of  the  town,  and 
ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  bouse  to  waken  me 
and  asl(  me  to  come  and  save  tlie  man's  life,  and  if 
possible  bis  arm  and  rigbt  band.  Talcing  restora- 
tives and  necessary  appliances,  I  basteued  to  bis 
house  to  find  tbeni  already  siugiug  the  death-wail 
over  him.  From  nervous  shock  and  loss  of  blood  be 
bad  fainted,  and  they  supposed  him  to  be  dead.  The 
Lord  gave  me  that  man's  life.  How  I  worked  over 
the  case  I  There  were  ten  bone  fractures,  besides  the 
mangling  of  muscles,  sinews,  nerves,  and  blood  ves- 
sels. How  our  few  Christians  prayed  !  The  man  re- 
covered and  regained  the  use  even  of  that  hand,  bis 
plough  band. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  large  and  influential 
family  of  landed  farmers.  Not  one  of  that  family, 
we  were  told,  ever  joined  in  the  idol  car  obscr\'ancc8 
again.  Few  Sabbaths  passed  on  which  some  of  them 
were  not  seen  at  our  Christian  sennce.  None  of  them 
openly  embraced  Christianity ;  but  from  that  day  they 
all  were  the  Christians'  friends  and  defenders,  and 
a  few  years  later  one  of  them,  Musalappa  by  name, 
the  village  magistrate,  died  calling  on  the  Lord  Jesus. 
One  of  his  cousins  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had 
begged  them  when  very  near  death  to  send  for  the 
missionary  doctor.  They  feared  that  he  would  be 
baptized,  and  break  caste,  and  bring  them  into  dis- 
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grafie,  and  henco  refuaq^  to  do  so.  I  knew  naught  of 
it  till  long  after,  but  they  then  told  me  of  the  words 
of  faith  aud  hope  in  tiie  Lord  Jesna  he  had  uttered 
with  his  last  breath,  exhorting  them  all  to  yield  to 
Christ,  and  I  was  glad. 
Later,  after  I  had  been  compelled  by  Providence  to 
\n  organized  medical  work,  there  come  to  me,  at 
my  house  at  midday,  one  of  the  loading  Brahmaus, 
Venkayya  by  name,  a  well-educated  man,  a  minor 
official,  saying  with  deep  emotion,  "  O  sir,  my  wife 
is  dying.  Do  come  and  save  her."  I  asked  about 
her  case  and  he  told  me,  adding,  "  Our  native  doctors 
say  she  cannot  live  the  day  through,  but  yoa  can 
save  her  if  yon  only  will.  Do  come,  I  implore 
yoo."  I  told  him  I  could  do  nothing  without  going 
right  jnto  her  zenana  apartment',  to  her  bedside  and 
carefully  examining  her.  "  Do  anything  you  like, 
only  save  her,"  was  his  reply.  Obtaining  my  prom- 
ise he  went  homa  After  earnest  prayer  that  God 
would  use  this  opening  to  His  glory,  I  followed. 
Venkayya  received  me  at  the  corner  of  the  main 
street  and  conducted  me  openly  to  bis  house  and 
directly  into  the  zenana,  to  his  wife's  bedside.  She 
was  very,  very  low.  God  heard  my  prayer,  guided 
the  treatment,  and  blessed  the  remedies.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  was  abont  the  houHc  a  smiling  happy  wife 
aud  mother.  That  opened  the  Brahman  houses  of 
the  town  to  the  missionary  doctor,  and  many  a  case 
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of  midwifery,  fever,  and  accident,  did  I  attend  in 
the  liighest  Bratiman  housoH  from  that  day  forward.  , 

I  Itnew  ttiut  tliiH  liraLuiau  wuh  intensely  grateful, 
bat  was  liardly  prei)arcd  for  a  testimony  to  the  mis- 
sionary  and  his  motive  power,  the  Bible,  which  he 
gave  at  a  large  gathering  of  his  00- religionists  in. 
Madanapalle,  a  few  .months  later. 

At  the  close  of  an  address  whicii  I  had  given  to  a 
lai^  audience  of  non-Christian  Hindus,  in  whicli 
had  set  forth  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  bookytfie 
insufficiency  of  the  V<kias  and  the  all-BniIicU|i(cy  of 
the  Bible  to  lift  a  soul  to  God,  ho  gave  thiftremark- 
able  address  on  the  Bible  given  in  so^  detail  in  a 
previous  chapter.  ^ 

A  few  months  later,  a  Mohammedan  police  officer, 
Moideen  8aib  by  name,  came  to  mo  as  I  was  very  busy 
in  my  hospital  one  day,  begging  me  to  come  to  bis 
house  and  see  his  young  wife  who  was  very  sick,  say- 
ing tliat  their  hakims  (Mohammedan  doctors),  had 
jnst  told  him  that  she  could  not  possibly  live.  I  had 
treated  him,  two  years  before,  for  a  very  serious  ail- 
ment and  he  had  recovered,  and  now,  in  full  confi- 
dence, he  appealed  to  me  to  save  his  wife  My  chief 
assistant  was  absent  on  leave,  my  second  assistant 
was  himself  down  with  typhoid  fever.  There  was  an 
epidemic  of  cholera,  another  of  smallpox,  and  still 
another  of  typhoid  fever  in  town  at  the  time,  and  I 
was  driven  with  work  to  my  wits'  end. 
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I  aikid,  "  You  aee  how  driven  with  work  I  am,  and 
how  many  art)  crowding  around  me  all  the  time  at 
the  hospital.  I  cannot  go  to  your  bouse.  Bring 
yqnr  wife  here  and  I  will  do  my  beat  to  save  her." 

"Ko,  sir,  we  are  of  the  G6»ha  sect  (the  most 
secluded).  I  cannot  bring  my  wife  out  of  the  honse." 
"But,"  said  I,  '*you  can  bring  her  in  a  curtained 
JtUka  (native  coach)  which  can  back  right  up  to  the 
side  door  of  the  women's  private  ward,  and  I  will  do 
the  very  best  I  possibly  can  for  her.  I  cannot  go  to 
your  house." 

"Then  she  will  have  to  die  where  she  is,"  he 
groaned,  "for  we  would  be  outcasts  if  I  let  her  pass 
through  the  streets  even  in  a  closed  coach  ;  that  is  our 
law."    And  he  burst  into  tears. 

I  went  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautif\il  oriental 
young  women  I  had  ever  seen.  God  again  had  a 
purpose  to  accomplish  and  gave  me  her  life.  I 
visited  her  once  or  twice  a  day  for  ten  days.  At  my 
final  visit,  as  I  bade  her  good-bye,  she,  seated  on  her 
Persian  rug  on  the  floor,  threw  herself  forward, 
clasped  my  ankles  and  kissed  my  feet,  saying: 
"  You  have  saved  my  life ;  what  can  I  do  to  show  my 
gratitude  t" 

From  that  day  the  secluded  Mohammedan  houses 
were  open  to  the  urissionary  doctor  and  many  a  one 
jdid  I  enter  on  errands  of  mercy.  The  sullen  hatred 
of  the  Mohammedans  then  ceased  to  be  manifested  ; 
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the  MotUH  even  becoming  my  friend.  Mohammedan 
children,  moreover,  began  coming  to  the  minHiouary'a 
school,  and  Mohammedans  listened  reepectfully  to 
our  preaching. 

A  wandering  Hindu  Sanydai,  an  aged  man,  waa 
taken  ill  as  be  caipe  to  our  town  on  his  circuit  He 
was  brought  to  our  hospital.  Long  treatment  was 
required.  He  heard  the  daily  reading  of  the  Divine 
Word,  and  the  proclamation  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.  After  some  weeks,  he  privately  asked 
the  Christian  assistant  more  and  "more  about  this 
Jesus.  When  dismissed  from  the  hospital  cured,  he 
came  to  our  church  and  was  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Triune  Ood,  and  old  Bhdutappa  lived  and  died  a 
happy  Christian. 

But  bow  about  the  distant  villages  Y  Does  it  not 
hinder  the  work  in  and  for  them  t    Nay,  it  helps. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  dispensary  work,  I  was 
seated  in  the  prescribing  room,  shortly  after  sunrise 
one  morning,  with  flfly  patients  already  present, 
waiting  for  treatment.  I  had  read  from  Holy  Writ 
and  had  preached  to  the  patients,  aM  offered  prayer 
for  guidance  in  diagnosing  and  prescribing  for  the 
diseases  and  in  administering  remedies,  that  all  who 
were  treated  in  the  name  of  Christ  might  recover, 
and  that  He,  the  Great  Physician,  would  Himself 
heal  the  maladies  of  their  souls.  While  I  was  pre- 
scribing for  the  patients,  one  by  one,  the  tooting  of 
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tmmpota  and  blowing  of  boms  annoanced  that  some 
great  man  waa  coming,  and  soon  np  to  the  rear  door  of 
the  dispensary,  where  I  ^as  sitting,  drove  the  travel- 
ling coach  of  the  old  Nabob  of  Gurramkonda,  who 
lived  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north.  His  Mantri,  or 
prime  minister,  came  in,  saying  that  his  master,  the 
Nabob's  son,  was  in  the  coach  ;  that  ten  'days  before 
he  had  got  his  Jaw  out  of  Joint ;  that  there  was  not  a 
blacksmith  nor  a  barber  within  ten  miles  bnt  had 
had  a  tng  at  that  Jaw,  though  all  to  no  avail ;  that 
last  evening  they  had  heard  of  this  new  foreign  doc- 
tor, who  was  said  to  do  such  wondrous  things,  and 
the  Nabob  had  ordered  him  to  get  ap  the  big  bullock 
coach,  and,  travelling  through  the  night,  he  brought 
the  young  man  right  to  my  hospital,  to  see  if  any- 
thing could  possibly  be  done  for  him.  The  young 
man  came  in.  His  Jaw  waa  wide  open,  with  some 
webbing  tied  under  the  chin  and  over  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  a  stick  pat  in  and  twisted  up  as  tight 
as  possible,  lest  it  should  get  still  wider  open  !  This 
was  taken  o£f  before  I  examined  him.  Every  snrgeoli 
knows  what  a  simple  thing  it  is  to  Bet  a  Jaw,  if  one 
knows  how.  My  thumbs,  wound  in  napkins,  went 
into  his  mouth  and  the  Jaw  came  instantly  into  place. 
The  old  Mantri,  and  all  his  followers  declared  that 
it  was  a  vUracle,  and  went  back  home  noising  abroad 
the  wonderfhl  tale.  The  next  time  we  went  on  a 
preaching  tour  all  through  those  villages   to  the 
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north,  nearly  every  village  turned  out  a  fine  audience 
of  interested  liHteuerB,  eager  to  know  the  tr^tb, 
taught  by  "  the  great  doctor."  We  felt  the  effects  of 
that  one  slight  operation  all  through  that  tour. 

In  June,  1860,  there  jras  brought  to  my  hoHpltal  in 
a  hammock-like  blanket  tied  to  a  loug  bamboo,  borne 
on  the  ahoulderu  of  four  of  hia  kiuHmcn,  a  two-daya' 
Journey  from  their  village^  a  young  man,  Rdmudu, 
whose  life  could  only  be  saved  by  a  critictd  surgical 
operation,  so  critical,  that  IgA  first  declined  to  under- 
take it,  believing  that  ho  wonld  die  under  the  knife. 
I  however  laid  the  case  before  the  Master,  and  He 
seemed  to  bid  me  go  on.  I  performed  the  oiieralion. 
To  my  joy,  if  not  surprise,  the  young  man  recovered. 
His  uncle,  a  tall,  spare  man  suffering  from  loss  of 
vision  had  come  with  him.  I  was  able  to  restore  his 
sight  by  treatment 

When  l)oth  were  cured,  they  came  to  my  house  to 
express  their  thanks  and  bid  me  good-byo.  They 
asked  me  to  let  them  have  some  of  the  Gospels  they 
had  heard  read  daily,  and  some  tracts  explaining 
them,  to  take  home  with  them,  ns  they  said  they 
were  never  going  to  worship  their  old  gods  again, 
and  they  wished  these  Clospels  to  read  to  their  fellow 
villagers,  that  they,  too,  might  know  the  true  God. 
They  took  them  and  went  home.  I  asked  my  as- 
sistant if  he  had  recorded  the  names  of  their  village, 
and  Tdluk  or  county,  for  when  the  hot  season  was 
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oTor,  and  we  could  toar  again,  we  would  go  oat  into 
thuir  region  for  a  tour  and  viait  tlieui,  for  they  were 
evidently  in  earuOHt. 

We  went  to  the  TiUuk  recorded,  but  could  find  no 
such  village.  There  hud  lieen  a  miHtako  in  the 
record.  We  loHt  sight  of  them.  Throe  yean 
elapsed.  We  were  out  with  our  tenta  on  a  tour  in 
another  Tilluk.  At  a  weekly  fair  our  two  patients 
found  OS,  and  l)egged  us  to  come  to  their  viltugc,  four 
miles  away  among  the  hilltt,  fur  all  the  peoplu)>f  the 
little  village  or  hamlet  wanted  to  embrace  Cliristian- 
ity.  The  next  morning  at  suuriHO,  we  were  there. 
Every  householder  came  forward  and  signed  a  cov- 
enant for  himself  and  family,  renuunciog  heathenism, 
giving  up  tbeir  idols,  and  promising  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  so  for  as  they  knew  them  or 
might  be  taught  them— wo  promising  to  give  thorn  a 
teacher  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  Ood  more  per- 
fectly. Of  the  worthy  life  and  triumpbuut  death  of 
those  two  men  time  fails  mo  to  tell.  Two  other 
hamlets  of  the  relatives  wore  brought  over  to  Christi- 
anity by  their  in^ueuce.  The  surgeon's  knife  had 
cut  the  bonds  of  their  hereditary  Bnx>erstition,  and 
they  became  free  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  1873,  I  was  once  ridiujg  rapidly  on  my  horse, 
twenty  miles  from  my  station,  on  my  way  to  attend 
a  case  of  an  accident  out  in  the  district,  when  I  saw 
a  venerable  Brahman  walking  in  tlie  road  towards 
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me.  Looking  iutuuU^  ul  ma  iw  I  rapidly  approached, 
he  held  up  hin  handu  to  arrcHt  my  progreea  and 
eagerly  asked  me,  "Sir,  are  yon  the  miaaionary 
doctor  fh>m  Madanapallet '! 

"Iam,"8aidl. 

"Well,  8ir,  will  you  please  stop,  and  let  me  talk 
with  yon  a  little  t  I  have  come  in  on  foot  eighty  milea 
to  see  yon,  and  now  yon  are  going  by,  away  from  your 
home.  I  know  not  where  I  could  find  yon  again  ; 
will  you  please  let  me  have  a  little  conversation  with 
yont"  ^ 

The  Master's  business  ia  alwajra  my  bnsiucaa,  so  I 
sprang  from  my  horae  to  let  him  rest  for  the  farther 
Journey  while  we  sat  under  a  banyan  tree  and  oon- 
veraed. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "J  have  never  before  seen  a  mis- 
sionary. I  have  never  seen  your  VMa.  But  one  of 
our  townsmen  went  to  your  hospital  aome  time  ago 
and  was  healed,  and  brought  back  your  hospital 
ticket  that  ybn  give  your  pationta,  on  the  back  of 
which  was  printed  a  statement  of  your  religion. 
Here  it  is."  And  with  that  he  produced  the  ticket, 
worn  and  aoiled.  On  its  back  was  printed  a  succinct 
statement  in  Telugu  of  which  this  ia  the  translation : 

"  There  ia  but  one  true  God.  He  created,  controls, 
and  preserves  all  things  ttiat  exist 

"He  is  sinless ;  but  we  are  filled  with  ain.  ,He,  to 
take  away  our  sin  gave  His  own  Son,  Jesus  Christy  to 
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come  iuto  the  worlU  as  a  Divine  It«(l<H-iuer.  Tliat  Di- 
viue  Iteduxiucr,  Jesua Cliriat,  Kuvu  lIiH  lifu  a  propitia- 
tory aacritive  for  uh  ;  aud  uow  wliovvur  lM;liev«H  iu 
llim,  aud  pravM  to  llliu,  will  rt-ceivo  reuiiHHion  of 
aioN  and  oteriial  life.  TIiIh  in  what  tliu  true  V^-du,  the 
Uoljr  Bible,  teacliw  U8. 
"  Your  own  Telugu  poet,  V^maua,  haa  truly  aald : 

'"The  Kol  deflled  with  siu,  wbal  real  worahip  yuf  ItV 
Th«  pot  anoleaa,  the  oookery  who  rata  it? 
The  hrart  impure,  tliouKli  it  «•«;■  devotioo, 
OhD  Deity  rvoeiTe  it?    Nay,  nay,  Im  pure,  O  man.' 

"To  give  us  this  very  purity  of  soul,  our  Diviue 
Redeemer,  JesuB  Ohrist,  came  into  this  world.  Be- 
lieve in  Uiml" 

"That,"  aaid  he,  "  is  all  I  have  ever  seen  of  yonr 
religion.  Our  townsman  told  us  what  he  had  hoard 
o(  yonr  preaching  at  your  hospital.  That  is  all  I 
have  ever  heard.  It  has  shown  ns  that  Hindniam  is 
not  the  complete  soul  satisfying  system  that  we  hod 
imagined  it  to  be,  by  pointing  out  a  nobler  way. 
Bir,  Hinduism  is  doomed.  It  must  go  by  the  bqard. 
Now  I  have  come  all  this  way  to  ask  you  what  are 
yon  going  to  give  ns  in  its  placet " 

The  medical  work  had  reached  far  out,  nearly  one 
hundred  miles,  by  this  ticket,  to  bring  a  seeker  in. 

Still  wider-reaching  is  its  inflnenoe  if,  in  new  regions, 
a  travelling  dispensary  is  utilized.  When  my  staff  at 
the  hospital  was  so  arranged  that  the  work  there  could 
be  carried  on  for  a  time  without  me,  I  organized  a 
travelling  dispensary  with  three  well-stocked,  large 
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medidiM  obeatA,  oonUiD*"K altogether  thirty  thonaand 
duHtM  of  medicine,  aiid  went  out  to  rcgioim  twenty, 
thirty,  aud  flfty  luilos  beyond,  uud  while  preiM-hing 
for  the  first  time  in  a  new  locality  of  Jchuh,  adminiH- 
tered  as  well  to  their  phyiiical  ueceHBities,  sending  in 
to  the  hoBpitoI  Buob  cuwh  uh  could  not  be  treated  in 
camp.  During  one  such  tour,  pitching  my  tent  in 
five  differout  centres,  I  treated,  in  three  weeks,  713 
different  cases ;  giving  e^h  patient  an  average  of  five 
days'  treatment  The  patients  had  come  from  130 
different  towns  and  villages,  and  we  sold  on  that  trip 
1,013  books,  Gospels  and  large  tracts,  to  tell  them 
more  of  the  Divine  Saviour. 

At  sunrise  each  morning,  wo  vonid  go  out  to  some 
of  the  Tillojces  surrounding  our  camp  and  preach  in 
two  or  throe,  and  coming  back  about  eight  o'clock, 
we  would  find  our  tent  surrounded  by  patients,  to 
whom  we  would  first  preach,  and  ofler  prayer  to  God 
for  guidance  and  help,  q^id  then  treat  all  those  present, 
then  preach  again  to  the  new  arrivals  and  treat  them, 
and  thus  "The  Message"  was  made  known  to  hun- 
dreds of  patients  from  scores  of  villages  who  might 
otherwise  never  hare  beard  of  the  Way  of  Life. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said— especially 
with  reference  to  the  new  openings  for  women's 
medical  missionary  work,  and  its  marvellous  oppor- 
tunities, but  I  have  shown,  by  illustration,  the  sphere, 
the  opportnnitieB,  and  the  cffectiveneBS  of  medical 
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miaaioDS.  The  incidents  I  have  given  are  not  Oniqae, 
but  could  be  duplicated  by  almost  any  earnest  med- 
ical missionary  in  India.  I  have  spoken  of  my  ex- 
periences, because  I  seem  to  be  put  on  the  witness 
stand,  and  must  state  that  of  which  I  had  positive 
knowledge.  'But  I  speak  for  the  host  of  medical  mis- 
sionaries, in  India  wh%  would  be  glad  to  testif^y  to 
similar  experiences.  ,  ' 

In  all  this  chapter  I  have  aasomed  one  thing  as  an 
axiom,  about  which  I  need  not  dogmatize ;  no  one 
can  bo  a  true  medical  missionary,  without  putting 
special  emphasis  on  the  word  "Missionary."  While 
his  immediate  object  is  to  relieve  suffering  and  cure 
disease,  his  higher  and  far  more  important  object, 
of  which  he  will  never  lose  sight,  is  to  bring  all  his 
patients  to  the  Physician  of  souls,  and  make  his  lov- 
ing Master  their  personal  Redeemer. 

There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  medical  mis- 
sions may  perhaps  properly  be  held  in  abeyance.  In 
some  parts  of  India,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have 
DOW  been  established  in  every  Tdlnk,  or  county,  by 
the  government,  under  "Local  Boards,"  afid  are 
doing  excellent  work.  In  such  regions,  in  missions 
well  established  by  the  aid  of  medical  missionary 
work  in  their  early  stages,  the  good-will  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  have  been  gained ;  seed  has  been 
widely  sown,  and  is  germinating,  and  the  pressure  is 
upon  us  to  tend  the  growing  grain,  and  gather  in  the 
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harreet  All  the  streugth  of  the  mission  staff,  may, 
for  the  time,  be  needed  for  this  all-important  work, 
so  that  there  being  lees  necessity  and  loss  available 
strength  to  devote  to  that  work,  it  may  have  to  be 
curtailed.  Bat  none  the  less  the  effectiveness  of 
medical  missions  is  acknowledged,  and  in  all  new 
regions  they  are  one  of  the  most  important  agencies 
of  which  the  Church  of  Ood  can  make  use.  The 
power  of  medical  missions  is  jnst  beginning  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated.  Their  future,  who  can  pre- 
dict! 


vn 

DO    MEDICAL    MISSIONS    REALLY    PAY?    THE 
MISSIONARY  DOCTOR'S  RETURN  WELCOME 

THE  qnestion  is  sometimes  asked,  Do  med- 
ical missions  really  pay  fits  a  true  missionary 
agency  t  Instead  of  arguing  the  case,  I 
propose  to  give  an  incident  that  occurred  years  ago 
in  oqg  mission  station  in  India,  and  let  my  readers 
draw  their  own  conclusion. 

The  missionary  doctor  had  been  obliged  by  a  break- 
down in  health  to  return  to  his  home  loud  to  recruit. 
Three  years  later  he  was  r^oioed  to  be  permitted 
with  his  wife  again  to  return  to  his  old  station  to  re- 
sume his  loved'work. 

News  that  they  would  arrive  at  their  former  home 
in  India  on  the  afternoon  \{  a  certain  day  had  pre- 
ceded them,  but  they  had  bben  detained  by  a  river 
which,  in  the  unusual  rains,  was  unfordable  without 
a  long  detour,  and  they  did  not  arrive  at  their  little 
bungalow  until  long  after  dark. 

They  then  learned  that  their  compound  had  been 

thronged  by  multitudes  of  non-Christian  townspeople 

all  the  afternoon  waiting  to  welcome  them  back. 

They  had  hardly  got  into  their  old  home  before  the 
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leading  town  and  county  (non-Cbristian)  officials 
came  in,  having  had  messengers  waiting  at  the  gate 
to  run  and  annoance  the  arrival,  and  these  officials 
expressed  the  joy  of  the  Hiuda  commonity  at  the  re- 
tarn  of  the  missionary  doctor  and  his  wife. 

They  had  asked,  casnally  as  it  seemed,  whether  the 
doctor  and  his  wife  would  be  going  over  to-morrow 
to  visit  the  bospi£^  be  had  established  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  town,  and,  if  so,  at  about  what  hour, 
and  whether  they  would  drive  through  the  town,  and 
not  by  the  road  that  skiited  it,  and  so  be  able  to  see 
what  improvements  had  been  made  in  tbe  town  dur- 
ing these  years. 

The  doctor  told  them  that  he  and  his  wife  intended 
to  go  to  see  the  hospital  at  about  5  p.  h.,  and  that 
they  intended  to  drive  through  the  town.  Bidding 
a  courteous  good-night,  the  visitors  withdrew. 

Promptly  at  five  o'clock  the  next  day  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  drove  across  the  little  river  that  ran  be- 
tween their  bungalow  and  the  native  town,  and  found 
on  the  toya-^de  of  it  a  very  large  Qoncourse  of  the 
pecj^tf^  the  place,  with  the  town  and  county  officials 
Dg  them  and  greeting  them  with  garlands  and 
music. 

The  doctor  noticed  that  there  was  an  arch  of  "  wel- 
come "  over  the  entrance  to  the  main  street  through 
which  they  had  to  drive,  and  that  the  houses  on  both 
aides  of  the  street,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  seemed 
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to  have  been  newly  whitewashed  and  decorated,  and 
he  asked  in  all  simplicity  whether  the  chief  magis- 
trate or  the  chief  jadge  had  lately  been  visiting  the 
place  on  inspection. 

"  No,  not  for  some  montha" 

"For  what,  then,  were  all  these  adornments  and 
appearances  of  festivity  t " 

"For  yourselves,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  everybody 
wished  to  express  their  gladness  that  you  have  both 
at  length  come  back  to  us." 

As  they  tnmed  from  the  chief  business  street  into 
the  principal  Brahman  thoroughfare,  another  arch  of 
welcome  spanned  the  street  where,  when  they  had 
first  come  to  this  town  as  their  mission  station,  only 
scowls  and  abuse  had  met  them  as  tliey  entered. 

At  the  first  street  corner  in  the  Brahman  street 
stood  a  well-dressed  Brahman,  who  was  making  the 
most  demonstrative  salaams  of  welcome  and  good- 
will. The  doctor,  not 'recognizing  him,  asked  the 
town  magistrate,  who  was  walking  by  the  siSe  of  the 
carriage,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  crowd  of  happy- 
lookiug  people,  who  that  man  was. 

The  man  himself  stepped  forward,  saying :  "Do 
yon  not  remember  met  I  am  the  man  who  was 
brought  to  yonr  bungalow  seven  years  ago,  near  mid- 
night, bitten  by  a  cobra.  Those  that  were  carrying  me 
— ^for  I  was  insensible — thonght  that  I  was  dead  of  the 
cobra  poison,  as  they  laid  my  body  upon  the  veranda 
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in  front  of  yonr  study  door,  where  you  stood  await- 
ing them  with  remedies  in  your  hands,  for  a  messen- 
ger had  run  swiftly  in  advance  and  wakened  you, 
and  you  were  all  ready.  They  told  me  afterwards 
that  they  had  told  you,  as  they  laid  my  body  down, 
that  it  was  too  late,  aa  I  had  died  on  the  way,  but 
that,  if  you  would  allow  them,  they  would  lay  the 
body  down  and  rest  a  little  before  they  carried  it 
away  to  be  cremated ;  but  that  yon  immediately  pried 
wide  open  my  set  teeth,  and  dashed  in  some  of  your 
marvel-working  medicine,  and  went  to  work  to  pro- 
duce artificial  respiration,  and  kept  it  up  while  your 
vigorously  administered  remedies,  external  and  in- 
ternal, could  have  time  to  take  effect,  and  within 
about  an  hour  I  got  up,  and  witi)  a  little  help  walked 
back  home.  If  anybody  in  the  town  has  i-eason  to 
show  his  gratitude  and  to  welcome  you  back,  I  am 
that  man." 

A  little  farther  up  the  street,  standing  on  an  up- 
turned flat  packiug-box,  so  that  her  feet  and  ankles 
could  well  be  seen,  was  a  venerable  old  lady  kicking 
out  her  right  foot  vigorously,  and  showing  her  ankle 
and  shin. 

Here  the  doctor  had  no  difBculty  in  recognizing  ah 
old  Brahman  lady,  who,  when  he  first  came  to  that 
station,  had  been  brought  to  his  house  l)cfore  he  had 
opened  his  hospital  and  before  he  had  any  proper 
appliances,  with  a  compound,  comminuted  fracture 
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of  both  bones  of  the  lover  leg,  caused  by  being 
knocked  down  and  trampled  upon  by  a  herd  of 
cluinsy  nindn  domestic  bufialoes  passing  through 
the  street  The  doctor  had  gone  to  his  little  cari>en- 
ter-shop  room,  and  himself  made  a  box-splint  suited 
to  the  case,  and  set  the  broken  bones,  and  put  up  the 
l^,.and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  so  complete  had 
been  the  recovery  that  the  woman  had  been  able  ever 
since  to  walk  about  freely  without  crutch  or  cane ; 
and  there  she  was  now  to  welcome  him  back. 

At  the  next  street  corner,  on  another  extemporized 
platform,  was  a  very  venerable  old  Brahman  gentle- 
man, with  a  thjn^  gray  Brahmanical  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  top  of  hir  head,  who  as  the  carriage  came  near 
arose  and  made  the  Brahman's  most  cordial  and 
grateful  8alutati<in.  He  had  years  before  been 
brought  in  on  a  small  bed  "borne  of  four,"  from  a 
village  twenty  miles  away,  lying,  as  was  believed,  at 
the  point  of  death.  He  had  been  cured,  as  he  said, 
by  "  the  missionary  doctor's  medicines  and  prayers." 
He  had  now  come  those  twenty  miles  to  greet  the 
doctor's  return. 

Down  another  -street,  as  they  turned  into  it,  stood 
a  farmer  exercising  his  right  hand  and  arm  very 
vigorously,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  doctor 
with  his  right  hand  and  arm  crushed  by  the  wheel  of 
the  chief  idol  car  of  the  place  at  its  annual  drawing, 
before   the  doctor  had  been  three  months  at  the 
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station.    The  hand  and  the  arm  had  been  bo  restored 
that  he  had  been  able  to  do  his  farm  work  witli  it  _ 
ever  after,  and  he  had  never  since,  as  was  averred, 
raised  that  right  hand  in  worship  to  any  Hindu  idol. 

Farther  on,  was  a  younger  man  opening  and 
shutting  his  mouth  rapidly,  whom  the  doctor  did  not 
at  first  recognize.  On  his  turning  again  to  the  town 
magistrate  the  reply  came,  "He  is  the  young  man 
whose  lower  jaw  was  necrosed,  and  your  honour  took 
out  a  good  portion  of  it,  and  caus^  a  new  one  to  grow 
in ;  and  he  is  showing  how  good  a  jaw  you  gave  him." 

As  they  finally  reached  the  hospital  which  the 
doctor  had  built  on  a  little  knoll  just  beyond  the 
town,  an  arch  of  "  welcome  "  was  seen  over  the  gate- 
posts, and  the  patients  were  ont  on  the  front  veranda 
in  gala  attire  to  greet  the  returning  doctor  and  his 
wife,  and  to  render  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  the  faith- 
ful apothecary  who  had  so  nobly  and  successfully 
carried  on  the  hospital  all  the  time  the  doctor  had 
been  gone. 

Here,  too,  former  patients  gathered.  One  fine, 
robust  young  Hindu  claimed  to  be  the  very  man  who, 
a  short  time  before  the  doctor  had  broken  down,  was 
brought  into  the  hospital  on  a  litter  borne  b^  friends 
from  a  distant  village,  when  he  was  at  the'poiut  of 
death  with  hectic  fever,  caused  by  stone  in  the 
bladder.  After  some  days  of  preparatory  treatment 
the  doctor  had  oi)erated  on  him  and  taken  away  a 
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very  large  double  calcnlus.  This  had  been  the  most 
aerions  case  of  the  kind  the  doctor  had  ever  seen,  and 
he  had  feared  that  the  patient,  in  his  low  state,  might 
not  survive  the  operatiou.  It  had  been  the  last 
severe  operatiou  the  doctor  had  performed  before 
leaving  India,  and  the  man  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
charged as  completely  cured  when  he  sailed.  But 
here  the  patient  was,  after  these  years,  in  splendid 
health,  and  loud  iu  his  grateful  salntationa 

Then  there  was  old  Sh^ntappa,  a  former  Sanydsi, 
or  wandering  Hindu  mendicant  priest,  who  on  his 
travels  had  come  to  the  hospital--  some  years  before 
from  more  than  two  hundred  miles  away,  with  what 
was  supposed  to  be  an  incurable  disease,  and  had 
asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  hospital.  After  long 
treatment  he  had  been  cured,  and  from  the  preach- 
ing he  had  heard  while  convalescing  he  had  been  led 
to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  his  all-sufiicient  Saviour. 
After  instruction,  he  had  been  baptized  and  after- 
wards married  to  a  Christian  widow,  and  the  two  had 
been  living  witnesses  to  the  power  of  Christ  to  change 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  by  Him  been  healed  of 
the  diseases  of  the  soul. 

Then  there  were,  as  representatives  of  a  mountain 
hamlet  among  the  hills  on  the  western  horizon,  the 
two  leading  men  of  Which  had  been  saved  and.  cured 
by  surgical  operations  and  medical  treatment,  and 
who  on  their  return  to  their  hamlet  had  so  told  of 
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the  good  news  of  the  Divine  Bedcomer,  of  whom  they 
had  heard  vhile  in  the  hospital,  that  all  the  eleven 
~  families  of  the  hamlet  had  united  in  sending  for  the 
missionary,  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  had 
witnessed  through  severe  persecution  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  new-found  faith. 

Others  were  there,  to  tell  how  they  too  had  been 
treated  and  cured,  and  to  welcome  again  the  Christian 
miasionary  doctor  and  his  wife.  What  touched  these 
the  most  was  the  fact  that  the  welcoming  demonstra- 
tion  all  through  the  town  streets  ha^  been  got  up  and 
arranged  entirely  by  the  non-Christian  community, 
without  any  communication  with  the  mission  people, 
who  had  separately  arranged  their  own  welcome,  not 
knowing  that  the  non-Christians,  who  had  formerly 
been  so  opposed  to  the  missiouaries'  opening  work  in 
their  town,  had  any  desire  to  welcome  the  'Uussion- 
aries  back. 

As  the  missionary  doctor  and  his  wife  quietly 
drove  home  and  entered  their  little  hungjfme,  their 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears  and  their  jPlarts  with 
thanksgiving  that  God  had  allowed  them  at  length  to 
return  to  such  a  people  and  such  a  work  ;  and  they 
cquld  not  keep  back  the  expression  of  a  wish  that 
those  who  questioned  whether  medical  missionary 
work  really  pays  among  the  worshippers  of  the 
Hindu  triad,  conid  have  witnessed  the  afternoon's 
proceedings. 


vin 

WOMAN'S  WORK  AN  ESSENTIAL  FACTOR 
IN  INDIA 

HINDUISM  is  indeed  a  most  ancient  Rystem ; 
for  in  the  days  when  Moses  was  gathering 
together  the  traditions  and,  guided  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  was  penning  the  account  of  the  creatioi^ 
of  t^e  fall  of  man,  of  the  coming  Saviour  promised 
to  those  first  sinnera  ;  ay,  while  he,  on  the  summit  of 
Mouut  Sinai,  was  receiving  from  the  Divine  hand  the 
Ten  Commandments,  that  law  that  to-day  controls  the 
legislation  of  all  the  Christian  world  iVt  that  same ' 
time  our  ancestors,  the  Aryans,  were  ohanting,  as 
we  are  led  to  believe,  the  earlier  hymns  of  the  Vddas, 
those  old  books  of  beauty  and  light  that  are  the 
marvel  of  oriental  scholars  at  this  day.  At  that 
time,  the  ^ryans  were  a  simple  pastoral  people, 
dwelling  on  the  uplands  of  Central  Asia  with  their 
herds  about  them,  in  pastoral  life  much  as  Abraham 
lived  in  "  the  south  country  "  and  in  the  Holy  Land. 
There  is  a  pleasant  little  reminder  of  that  time  in 
one^  of  the  sweetest  words  that  comes  upon  a  father's 
lips,  "daughter"  ;  for  the  peculiar  spelling  of  that 
word  leads  us  back  to  its  history.  In  those  early 
«43 
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times  of  oar  Aryan  ancestors  the  eldest  daughter  had 
charge  of  the  dairy,  and  she  was  called  the  daMH  in 
Sanskrit,  which  means  the  "dairy  maid,"  and  that 
has  passed  down  through  the  languages  and  is  now 
our  "  daughter."  For  aP  oriental  scholars  agree  that 
our  sweet  word  "  daughter  "  comes  from  the  pastoral 
life  before  the  Aryan  women  had  been  secluded  and 
cdt  off  from  their  fair  share  of  family  affairs,  and 
when  they  had  not  yet  fallen  into  idolatry,  super- 
stition, and  consequent  degradation. 

After  our  ancestors  had  migrated  into  Europe,  the 
other  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  passing  through 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  migrated  down  upon  the 
northern  provinces  of  India,  and,  conquering  them, 
held  them  under  their  sway  for  a  time.  But,  de- 
termining not  to  go  on  conquering,  they  scattered 
theiQselves  all  through  the  peninsula  of  India,  not  as 
military  conquerors  but  us  priests  and  teachers, 
introducing  their  religious  system,  Hinduism  or 
Brahmanism,  all  through  India  among  the  forty  or 
more  distinct  languages  and  peoples  then  inhabiting 
that  land,  inducing  them  all  to  embrace  their  religious 
system.  But  during  this  migration  over  into  India, 
and  before  they  had  gone  on  d6wnward  into  th^ 
peninsula,  a  second  series  of  religious  books  was 
evolved,  known  as  the  Shdstras  and  the  Purdnas, 
which,  though  theoretically  of  secondary  authority, 
in  time  took  the  place  of  and  in  effect  buried  the 
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MISSIONARY  LADY  DOCTORS 

A  group  of  l«dy  (iocton  and  ihcir  kuiiunt*  who  rwrry  ihrii  beneEcent  witattry  iolo  iha 
MiecU  and  houwi  ol  the  dtiea  and  vilUgn 
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i 
V6da8,  80  that  the  V<kla8  have  hardly  been  known 

through  the  last  2,000  years,  not  known  at  all  to  the 

people,   and  only  ^partially  known  to  the  Brahman 

priests. 

These  later  books  were  those  in  which  was  first 
incnlcated  the',idca<  of  the  Hindu  triad,  Brahma, 
Vishnn,  and  Siva ;  Brahma  the  creator,  Vishnu  the 
preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer,  of  all  things. 
They  first  introduced  the  millions  of  subordinate 
deities,  ranged  under  the  headship  of  the  difi°ereut 
members  of  the  triad.  They  also  first  introduced 
idolatry  and  the  division  of  all  the  people  of  India 
into  castes.  They  first  taught  that  there  were 
different  creations,  the  Brahmans  being  crejitcd  from 
the  brain  of  Brahma,  a  sepanvte  creation  of  holier 
beings,  and  the  other  castes  created  one  after  another, 
each  less  in  dimity  as  well  as  in  pnrity  and  in 
worth. 

Thus  dp  caste  and  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and 
the  dethronement  and  the  seclusion  of  womanhootl, 
originat^iu  that  land,  for  from  that  day  the  women 
of  the  higher  castes  have  been  almost  shut  out  from 
the  light  of  day.  They  have  lost  the  position  that 
they  held  under  the  earlier  Vedic  Aryans,  and,  as  is 
knowUj  are  almost  enslaved  i  n  India ;  for  in  the  higher 
caste^-41  girl  from  the  time  slie  becomes  marriageable 
nntil  she,  is  a  grandmother,  or  until  she  has  sons  that 
are  married,  is  secluded  A-om  the  world  and  cannot 
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enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  except  as  it  creeps  in  at 
the  barred  windows  of  her  zenana. 

Among  those  ShiLstras  were  "  the  Laws  of  Mann." 
Manu  was  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hindus,  whose 
laws  are  to  this  day  more  binding  upon  the  Uiudus 
than  ever  were  the  laws  of  Moses  binding  upon  the 
Jews.  He  gave  a  code  of  laws  affecting  every  sphere 
and  act  of  Hindu  life.  In  those  laws  is  defined  the 
position  of  woman.  Time  fails  me  to  make  extended 
quotiitions,  as  I  might  do,  to  sliow  the  position  to 
which  woman  has  been  reduced,  and  to  what  enslave- 
ment she  is  still  subject.  I  will  give  but  a  single 
instance,  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  laws  of  Mann, 
the  146th  and  following  verses  : 

"  Hear  now,"  says  the  lawgiver ;  "hear  now  the 
laws  concerning  women.  By  a  girl,  by  a  damsel,  by 
a  woman  nothing  must  befdonc,  even  in  her  own 
dwelling-place,  according  to  her  own  pleasure.  In 
childhood  must  a  female  be  dependent  on  her  father ; 
in  youth,  on  her  husband  ;  her  lord  being  dead,  on 
her  sous ;  if  she  have  no  sons,  on  the  near  kinsmen 
of  her  husband  ;  if  he  have  no  kinsmen,  on  those  of  ■ 
her  father  ;  if  she  have  ntf  paternal  kinsmen,  then  on 
her  sovereign.  A  woman  must  never  seek  independ- 
ence—an iron-bound  law  that  holds  and  enslaves 
Hindn  wonien  even  to  the  present  day. 

She  must  never  think  for  herself ;  and,  as  we  read 
on  in  his  code,  we  have  the  declaration  that  a  woman 
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can  never  seek  for  and  never  attain  immortality  of 
herself,  that  her  only  chance  in  a  fature  life  is  as  the 
slave  of  her  "lord,"  that  is  her  husband  ;  for  all 
most  marry.  There  are  practically  no  old  bachelors 
in  India ;  there  are  no  "old  maids"  ;  it  is  Mann's 
decree  that  every  one  mtut  marry. 

Mann's  rule  for  marriage  is  specific  with  reference 
to  men  as  well  as  to  women  ;  for  he  says  in  the  book 
on  the  course  of  study  of  the  young  Brahman,  the 
fourth  and  tenth  verses  : 

"Let  the  student  of  the  Vddas,  having  finished  his 
course  of  study  with  his  preceptor,  espouse  a  wife  of 
the  same  class  as  himself  and  endued  with  the  marks 
of  excellence;"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  what 
those  marks  are : 

"  Let  him  choose  for  his  wife  a  girl  whose  form  has 
no  defect,  who  has  a  name  of  good  omen,  whoso  body 
has  exquisite  softness,  whose  hair  and  teeth  are  mod- 
erate in  quantity  and  size,  who  walks  gracefully  like 
a  young  elephant"  And  though  he  does  not  find 
one  of  that  kind,  he  must  nevertheless  marry  ;  for  a  • 
proverb,  one  quoted  on  all  occasions,  says,  "Get  a 
good  wife  if  you  can  ;  if  not,  take  a  bad  one  ;  marry 
you  must ! " 

Woman  in  India,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  so- 
cially ignored.  A  native  judge  came  one  day  to 
make  a  call  of  courtesy  upon  ma  As  we  were  talk- 
ing I  said  to  him,  "  Have  yon  a  family  t " 
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y  Aren't  you  married  t " 

"  Yes,  I  have  u  wife." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  wlio  were  those  little  girls  that  I  saw 
playiug  arouad  your  house  the  other  day  an  I  passed  t " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  some  girls."  He  bad  no  lotu, 
and  therefore  said  that  he  had  no  fiBuuily. 

The  Hindus  look,  as  you  will  judge  from  this, 
upon  boys  as  a  blessing  and  upon  girls  as  the  oppo- 
site ^npon  boys  as  a  sign  of  divine  favour,  upon  the 
birth  of  a  girl  as  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure.  When 
you  hear  from  your  neighbour  that  there  is  a  birth  in 
his  house,  you  send  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  case 
for  condolence  or  congratulation.  If  a  boy,  yon  send 
congratulations ;  if  a  girl,  it  is  a  case  for  condolence. 
When  our  fifth  son  was  born  in  succession,  there  was 
no  little  talk  all  through  thai  region,  for  I  had  had 
patients  from  nearly  every  town  within  sixty  miles. 
But  when  the  sixth  sou  was  born,  a  round  half  dozen 
"  without  a  single  girl  to  spoil  it  all,"  as  they  said,  it 
caused  no  small  stir  among  all  the  people,  and  mes- 
sengers came  to  me  from  distinguished  people  and 
old  patients  from  distant  places,  with  little  presents, 
and  incense,  and  such  things,  with  their  special  con- 
gratulations, for  they  thought  it  well  to  stand  on  good 
terms  with  a  man  that  evidently  was  so  highly  ap- 
preciated up  yonder  as  to  have  six  sons  and  no 
daughters. 
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There  came  among  tliem  a  monnted  messenger 
from  a  native  liivjub,  whose  dominions  were  a(\jacont 
to  my  headquarters,  and  who  hud  been  a  patient  of 
mine  in  former  years,  a  mounted  messenger,  in  bril- 
liant livery,  bringing  the  royal  congratulations  and 
diverse  gifts,  and  asking  that  the  B^jah  might  be  per- 
mitted himself  to  come  in  and  see  the  distinguished 
A  little  stranger.  In  a  few  days  in  he  came  with  his 
retinue,  his  camels  and  elephants,  and  bedecked  at- 
teudautH,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he  was  seated 
in  my  library,  with  the  sixth  son  in  his  arms.  As 
he  sat  there  dandling  him  and  making  very  ful- 
some speeches  which  I  did  not  enjoy,  thinking  to 
bring  him  to, a  better  mind,  I  said  :  "But,  yonr 
Highness,  both  his  mother  and  I  are  very  much  dis- 
appointed that  it  was  not  a  danghter."  "^Ma/ 
abba  I"  he  said,  striking  his  hand  over  his  mouth, 
the  gesture  of  utter  consternation.  He  thought  I  was 
getting  daft,  because  I  wanted  a  daughter  instead  of 
a  son.  Wishing  still  to  convince  him,  I  said,  "But, 
your  Highness,  where  would  you  and  I  be  were  it  not 
for  our  mothers  t "  "  Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  "  but  there 
are  sinners  enough  in  the  world,  so  that  there  is  going 
to  be  no  dearth  of  girls.  There  is  no  need  for  the  ex- 
cellent to  have  daughters."  Family  discipline  in 
India  is  rather  a  peculiar  thing ;  for  a  man  includes 
his  wife  among  those  over  whom  such  discipline, 
must  be  exercised. 
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One  day,  as  I  paased  by  my  well-to-do  Hindu 
neighbour's  house,  I  heard  signilicaut  screams  and 
blows-  The  screams,  I  knew,  were  not  those  of  a  child. 
The  next  time  I  saw  that  neighbour  1  courteously  re- 
proved him  for  beating  his^ife.  "Well,  yes,"  he 
said,  "she  did  make  me  awful  angry  that  day,  and  I 
suppose  I  did  beat  her  a  little  too  hard." 

"  But  you  should  not  beat  your  wife  at  all." 

"Not  beat  my  wifet  How  in  the  world  would 
family  discipline  be  maintained  if  I  did  noH"  he 
said.  } , 

"  But  I  never  beat  my  wife,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  she  I  She  is  a  different  sort  of  creature."  I 
thanked  God  that  she  was. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Manu,  according  to  the 
immemoMal  custom  of  the  Hiudus,  a  woman,  up  to 
withiu  the  past  few  years,  could^iot  be  allowed  to 
learn  to  read.  The  lawgiver  Manu  expressly  forbids 
a  woman  ever  to  read  the  VMaa.  When  I  first  went 
to  India,  to  ask  a  Hindu  female  if  she  could  read  was 
an  insult,  for  then  none  but  the  daucing-girls— j^^ 
every  one  knows  who  they  are— none  but  the  dancing- 
girls  were  ever  allowed  to  read.  They  were  taught 
to  read  and  sing  and  to  be  adepts  in  every  physical 
grace,  and  bewitching  gesture.  There  is  the  sore 
spot  of  India,  a  spot  that  can  only  be  healed  by  the 
touch  of  Christ's  daughters,  coming  there  and  rescu- 
ing those  three  millions  of  dancing-girls ;  there  are 
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said  to  be  that  uambtir,  even  in  this  day  of  dawning 
enlighteuiucnt^  scattered  throughout  India.  And 
what  mulioa  it  still  worse  is  the  fact  that  good,  re- 
spectable native  families  do  not  hesitate  to  devote 
one  of  their  daughters,  ay,  the  choicest  one,  to  that 
temple  service  "for  the  gods,"  as  they  term  it,  giv- 
ing them  over  to  live  the  life  of  a  temple  courtesan, 
under  the  name  of  devotion  to  the  deity. 

When  I  first  began  practicing  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  India,  before  I  had  learned  as  much  as  I 
now  know  about  their  religious  ideas  and  customs, 
there  came  one  day  a  mother  of  a  respectable 
merchant's  family  in  our  town,  bringing  her  daughter 
to  the  woman's  ward  of  my  hospitjil  to  be  treate4  for 
a  disease,  the  result  of  sin-impurity.  I  said  to  the 
mother,  "Where  is  your  daughter's  husband t" 
There  was  a  smile  at  once  around  among  the  females^ 
who  had  come  with  her.  "  Oh,  the  temple  gods  and 
temple  Brahmans  are  her  husband  ; "  was  the  reply. 
And  there,  without  a  sense  of  shame,  she  was  parad- 
ing the  fact  I  learned  that  when  her  husband  was 
sick,  a  little  after  this  daughter's  birth,  they  made  a 
vow  to  their  gods  that  if  he  recovered  they  would  give 
that  daughter  to  that  temple  service.  Oh,  the  sore 
spot  of  India  ;  how  it  makes  one's  heart  ache 
see  it  there!  how  the  odour  of  it  reaches 
heaven  I  Even  Hindus  who  still  cling  to  the: 
are  now  acknowledging  the  fearful  wrdNineduess  of 
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this  practice,  and  are  inveighiug  against  it  The 
Daily  Jlindu,  an  ortliodox  Hindu  newspaper 
published  in  Madras,  recently  said  iu  one  of  its 
issues,  iu  speaking  of  the  Uiudu  priesthood  as  it  now 
exists  (I  quote  the  exact  words  of  its  editor)  : 

"Profoundly  ignorant  as  a  class,  and  infinitely 
selfish,  onr  priesthood  is  the  mainstay  of  every  un- 
holy, immoral,  and  cruel  custom  and  superstition  in 
our  midst,  from  the  wretched  dancing-girl,  who  in- 
sults the  deity  by  her  existence,  to  the  pining  child- 
widow,  whose  every  tear,  and  every  hair  of  whose 
head,  shall  rise  up  against  every  one  of  us  who  toler- 
ate it,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  Of  such  a  priestly 
class  our  women  are  the  ignorant  tools  and  dupei." 

If  a  missionary  had  said  that,  he  would  have  been 
prosecuted  for  libel.  The  Hindu  editor  said  it,  and 
was  guiltless,  for  all  his  readers  knew  it  was  true,  and 
yet  the  dancing-girls  are  still  immolated  day  by  day 
in  India,  for  the  mothers  of  India,  still  held  in  that 
superstition  in  which  they  have  been  reared,  helped 
on  by  this  very  Brahman  priesthood,  whom  they  fear 
and  dread,  will  still  consecrate  their  loveliest  daugh- 
ters to  this  "service  of  the  goda" 

Woman  is  indeed  the  stronghold  of  superstition 
and  of  this  clinging  to  the  ancient  religions  ordinances 
in  all  circumstances,  and  women,  in  religions  matters, 
have  the  power.  Though  enslaved  in  all  other 
respects,  as  I  before  said,  woman  has  in  this  her  nn- 
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disputed  power,  and  well  does  she  exercise  It 
"  Well,"  did  I  Huy  f  Ah,  the  devils  would  say  anieta 
to  that,  for  slie  throws  her  iufluoncu  iu  their  behalf, 
and  thoroughly  does  she  cxercisA  that  power  in  her 
family  and  out  of  it.  The  only  time  I  believe  Jn  my ' 
life  in  India  where  I  utterly  failed  at  last  in  securing 
an  aodionce  in  street  preaching  was  once  when  two 
of  na  missionaries  went  at  dawn  of  day  to  a  village  of 
farmers  where  the  women  who  were  mothers  could  go 
outside  after  they  were  mothers.  We  had  gathered 
an  audience  of  men  and  wore  preaching  of  the  way 
of  getting  rid  of  sin  through  a  crucified  liedeemer. 

The  women  seeing  at  once  that  their  faith  was 
threatened  by  these  foreigners  ;  that  their  gods  would 
be  deserted  if  our  preaching  were  received  ;  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  the  men,  and  coming  out  in  force, 
began  to  abuse  us  in  the  foulest  language  that  it  was 
possible  for  human  lips  to  utter.  Seeing  that  we 
were  not  driven  away  by  that,  but  were  determined 
to  go  on  preaching,  and  that  the  men  were  still  in- 
clined to  attend  to  what  wo  said,  they  turned  their 
tactics  upon  the  men  who  were  listening  and  drove 
one  and  another  away/  Borne  of  them  still  stood 
hearing  what  we  were  saying.'  Tliey  then  began  to 
say  to  one  and  to  another,  "  Ah,  yes,  you  are  listen- 
ing there, "are  yont  Yes,  yon  listen  a  liitle  longer, 
and  I  will  tell  your  wife  what  house  I  saw  you  com- 
ing out  of  about  daylight  this  morning  as  I  was  pass- 
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ing  by ; "  and  though  the  man  know  it  was  a  lie  and 
his  accuHer  did,  too,  for  shu  had  never  (m-cu  him 
under  those  circumstanoea,  yet,  duzcd,  he  slunk  away 
aruuud  the  near-by  house  and  disuppeiirod.  And 
then  they  Ixigun  upon  another  man  and  told  him  if 
he  didn't  leave  there  they  would  tell  his  wife  what 
they  sawthim  do  in  such  a  ba^r  town  at  snch  a 
time ;  and  so  they  went  on  singling  them  out  one  by 
one  until  every  man  in  the  street  hod  disapi)earod  and 
the  women  were  masters  of  the  situation.  Yes,  the 
power  they  have  over  their  husbands  and  their  sous 
in  matters  of  their  religion  is  wonderful.  You  in 
America  can  scarcely  understand  it.  It  stands  as  a 
wall  of  adamant  barring  the  progress  of  the  Qospel. 

Yet  a  rift  in  that  wall  is  becoming  evident.  An 
opening  for  women  to  enter  hqs  been  made  within  the 
last  forty  years.  The  young  men  of  India  have 
largely  been  gathered  in  mission  schools  and  educated 
for  the  last«Beven  decades.  Their  white  brothers, 
missionaries,  liave  gone  forth  from  America,  from 
England,  from  Ocrmany,  from  many  Christian  lands, 
and  established  those  schools,  and  have  been  instruct- 
ing the  young  men.  The  missionary's  wife  has  es- 
tablished schools  for  th^  children,  the  boys  as  well, 
and  they  have  come  and  learned  and  have  become  to 
some  degree  emancipated.  Some  forty  or  fifty  years , 
ago  when  we  had  prize-givings  in  our  Christian  girls' 
schools  and  invited  non-Christian  gentlemen  to  come 
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in  and  witneaa  the  examinations  and  the  priso  distri- 
bution, tbcsu  educated  Hindus,  ofQcials  many  of 
them,  would  come  and  listen  to  tlie  answers  that  these 
girU)  gave  to  tbu  questions,  and  to  the  sweet  songs 
that  they  sang,  and  noting  how  their  countenances 
gleamed  with  intelligence  and  joy,  would  say  to  one 
another,  "  Well,  if  education  cau  do  that  fur  the  low- 
born Christian  girls,  what  would  it  not  do  for  our 
high-bom  wives,  our  daughters,  our  Bist«;rs  ; "  and  so 
they  began  to  desire  sui  education  for  their  sisters  and 
(Uiughtcrs. 

This  work  gives  the  oi^ening  for  the  daughters  of 
England,  America,  and  Germany,  for  the  daughters 
of  all  Christian  nations,  to  come  in  there  aiid  wield  a 
power  that  no  male  missionary  cau  wield  for  Christ 
in  India ;  for  soon  there  were  organii^  separate 
schools  for  high  c^iste  Iliudu  girls  as  they  feared  to 
come  into  our  Christian  girls'  school  and  they  were 
lovingly,  diligently  taught,  and  those  missionary 
ladies  that  went  there  and  taught  them  ...  I 
know,  for  I  have  seen  scores  and  hundreds  of  these 
schools  in  all  parts  of  India ;  and  have  helped  to 
found  them  and  carry  them  on  .  .  .  those  mis- 
sionary ladies  would  never  teach  in  such  a  school 
without  teaching  the  highest  of  all  wisdom,  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Those  Hindu  girls  coming  to 
these  schools  wonld  with  Uieir  other  lessons  learn  to 
sing  the  songs  of  redeeming  love,  wonld  learn  verses 
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and  chapters  in  the  QottpclB,  would  learn  abont  the 
life  of  Jesufi  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  woudorful 
words  that  He  spoke,  the  deeds  thiit  lie  did,  and 
would  go  to  their  homes  and  repeat  them  in  the 
eenanas. 

I  would  the  reader  might  go  with  me  to  one  of 
those  schools,  where  two  American  college  girls  with 
the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  secured  a  foothold 
and  began  their  work.  I  would  that  you  could  go 
with  me  to  oue  of  those  schools  and  sec  the  scores  of 
high  caste  Hindu  girls,  and  see  their  beaming  faces, 
and  hear  the  story  of  one  of  them  as  I  heard  it  after- 
wards. 

She  had  learned  in  the  school  a  sweet  Telngu 
hymn.  As  she  went  in  to  her  home  one  day  from 
school  she  was  singing  that  hymn,  and  as  she  went  in 
her  grandmother  siiid,  "Why,  little  Lotus  Blossom, 
little  Kamala-Pu,  that  is  a  nice  song  yoaai-e  singing ; 
come  8ing  us  some  more  of  it,  so  that  we  all  can  hear 
it"  And  there  in  the  zenana,  where  no  ray  of  di- 
vine light  had  ever  entere<l,  where  the  name  of  Jesus 
haid  never  been  heard,  where  they  worshipped  only 
the  gods  that  were  enshrined  within  the  house,  there 
the  little  girl  sang,  4n  Telngu  : 

"  Yesu  nannn  premista  • 

Tana  yodda  pilohrnn,  ' 

Danni  aatya  Tidonin, 
Nakn  bailn  pnttnina. 
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"Twn  pmnlDlranii, 
Nurna  pHniinteann, 
NkDuo  primintaano, 
Hi  VMa  ohsppeou." 


In  English  it  U : 

"  Jtnu  lovea  me,  thii  I  know, 
For  the  Bible  telli  me  ao. 
LiUle  onm  to  Him  lielong. 
We  ara  weak,  bat  Ho  is  stnmg. 

"  Yea,  Jeaoa  lorea  me ; 
Tee,  Jeans  lovea  me  t 
Tea,  Jeaos  lovea  me  t 
The  Bible  tells  me  ao." 

"  Who  is  that  Yesu  that  you  are  singing  abont  t " 
asked  the  old  grandmother  an  the  mother  and  the 
aants  and  sisters  were  all  gatliore«l  around  listening, 
for  it  was  at  a  time  of  day  when  they  had  no  houHO- 
work  going  on.  "Who  Is  that  Jesost  Tell  ua  all 
about  it" 

"Why,  Yean  is  the  one  the  missionary  lailies  say 
is  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  from  heaven  to  earth 
and  took  upon  HimBOlf  our  form,  the  form  of  man, 
and  lived  in  this  world  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
They  say  He  came  and  lived  here  that  so  He  might 
take  away  our  sins  and  make  a  way  for  us  to  get  to 
heaven." 

"You  sang  'the  Bible  tells  us  so.'  What  is  the 
Blblet "  asked  the  mother.     "The  missionary  ladies 
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Bay  the  Bible  is  the  book  Qod  hw  given  to  tell  lu 
how  we  can  get  rid  of  Hio,  to  tell  ua  all  about  tbia 
Savioar,  Jesus  Christ,  and  how,  wbeo  we  die,  wo  can 
go  to  heaveu,"  auswered  Kamala-I'u.  "Can  we 
women  go  to  heaven  t  Uoos  Johub  love  women  t" 
"Us,  old  women,  toot"  .asked  the  grandmother. 
"Yea,  yes,  just  as  much  women  as  men ;"  replied 
little  Lotus  Blossom  ;  uud  there  light  first  penetrated 
that  household,  and  each  day,  as  she  went  home,  they 
would  have  her  slug,  and  their  souls  wore  enlight- 
ened in  that  dark  house  by  the  light  let  iu  by  some 
of  the  missionary  number  who  had  gone  on  that 
Qodsent  mission. 

And  then  our  medical  work  :  Some  of  our  mis- 
sionary lady  doctors  could  toll  of  the  grand  openings 
that  Ood  has  given  them  through  their  Christlike 
service.  It  opens  the  hearts  as  it  opens  the  bouses. 
When  the  body  is  healed  how  tender  the  heart  is 
towards  the  one  that  has  effected  the  healing.  I  conld 
give  many  inHtauces  of  rranlts  gained  by  such  med- 
ical work.  Let  me  cite  but  one  from  my  own  ex- 
perience as  a  sample. 

My  camp  was  pitched  in  a  mango  grove  fifteen 
miles  from  my  station  and  I  was  going  out  from  it 
every  morning  at  sunrise  preaching  in  two  or  three 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  coming  back  at  eight 
or  nine  o'clock.  I  would  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  treating  the  sick  that  had  come  together ;  for, 
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by  the  time  I  gut  back  to  my  tent,  the  tent  would  be 
mrrounded  with  those  that  had  come  from  the 
nearby  villages,  yes,  and  from  nix  to  eight  milefl 
away,  too,  for  trvutmout 

On  the  second  morning — for  I  remained  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  that  one  ueutru,  there  being  so  many 
villages  around,  ua  I  came  back  to  my  tent  from  the 
morning  preaching,  among  those  that  were  waiting 
to  be  treated  I  saw  a  beautiful  faced  old  Brahman 
grandmother,  for  they  can  appear  in  public  after 
they  are  grandmothers.  She  had  in  her  arms  her 
little  grandson,  who  was  suiTering  from  an  acute  form 
of  tropical  dysentery,  and  as  their  doctors  said  ho 
could  not  live,  she  had  brought  him  to  the  foreign 
doctor  to  see  if  I  could  save  him.  I  examined  into 
the  case  carefully  and  gave  the  needed  medicines. 
Always  before  treating  the  sirk  I  took  ont  my  cliair7 
and  sat  down  with  the  people  nuder  the  trees,  and 
read  from  the  Bible  and  preached  to  them  of  Him 
who  could  heal  the  maladies  of  the  soul,  as  well  as 
the  diseases  of  the  bod^  How,  that  old  lady  drank 
in  the  message  I  I  was  mnch  attracted  to  her  day 
oiler  day.  How  grateful  she  was,  and  how  she 
listened  to  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour !  I 
pamed  on  with  my  tent  to  another  centre.  Within 
a  year  a  village  near  by  that  of  the  old  Brahman  lady 
peopled  by  Mdla  (low  caste)  formers  and  weavers,  came 
over  to  Christianity.    I  songht  to  obtain  a  piece  of 
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land  to  bnild  a  little  Bchoolhonao,  and  a  honatt  for  Ibe 
cateohistteachcr  to  live  in,  aud  was  BurpriMsd  that 
the  Braliman  liead  official  of  that  village,  the  ad- 
joining caste  village  (for  the  land  was  between  tho 
caste  village  and  the  Mdla  village)  favoured  onr 
parohaae,  aud  enabled  oa  to  get  the  land.  I  could 
not  nnderetaud  why  he  had  done  so,  for  Brahmans 
usually  oppose  ua  ;  but  on  enquiry  I  found  that  be 
was  the  son  of  the  old  lady  that  had  brought  her 
grandson  there  for  healing,  and  it  was  his  little  son 
that  was  cured. 

A  catechist  and  his  wife,  a  thorongh-working 
Hindu  Christian  woman  she  was,  one  of  the  most 
spiritually  minded  women  I  knew,  were  sent  there, 
and  lived  in  that  little  house,  instructing  the  now 
converts  and  preaching  to  all  around.  Through  tho 
interposition  of  this  Brahman  lady,  they  were  allowed 
to  draw  water  from  the  caste  well  of  the  town,  a 
strange  thing,  and  yet  it  was  done.  And  night  by 
night,  when  all  was  still,  out  from  her  street  in  the 
caste  village  would  come  this  old  grandmother.  The 
grandchild's  mother  was  dead,  and  she  bad  charge 
of  him.  When  the  grandchild  was  asleep  she  would 
come  out  to  the  catechist' s  house.  Sometimes  as  late 
as  ten  o'clock  at  night,  as  they  were  about  to  retire, 
there  would  be  a  gentle  tap  on  the  door.  On  open- 
ing the  door  they  would  see  the  countenance  of  this 
old  lady.     "Ob,  sister,"  she  would  say  to  the  cate- 
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obist's  wife,  "  won't  yon  let  me  hear  you  read  a  little 
more  about  your  Jesus  t "  And  in  she  would  come 
and  sit  down,  and  they  would  read  and  talk  about 
Jesus  Christ  the  Divine  Eedeemer.  So  it  went  on  for 
weeks  and  months.  Tears  would  often  run  down  her 
cheeks.  "  Oh,"  she  would  say,  as  they  pled  with 
her  to  become  a  Christian,  "  Oh,  I  do  believe  in  your 
Jesus,  I  do  love  your  dear  Jesus,  but  how  can  I  come 
out  and  be  baptized  and  openly  embrace  Him  as  my 
Saviour.  My  Brahman  sou  would  kill  me.  If  he 
did  not  kill  me  the  other  Brahmans  would  cast  him 
out,  and  he  would  lose  everything.  No,  I  cannot  do 
it,  I  cannot  do  it.  But  will  not  your  dear  Jesus 
accept  me  as  I  am  t  Oh,  I  do  love  Him  ;  I  do  wish 
I  could  take  His  name  upon  my  forehead  ;  but  don't 
you  think,  don't  you  think,  that  He  will  receive  me 
without  it!" 


It  was  but  a  few  months  later  that  the  catechist 
and  his  wife  had  to  leave  the  place  on  transfer. 
There  was  to  be  no  catechist  there  for  a  time.  The 
last  night  before  they,  left  she  came  for  her  final 
interview— the  final  reading  about  Jesus.  As  the 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  'iOh,"  she  said, 
"sister,  sister,  how  can  I  let  yon  go,  for  nobody  will 
tell  me  any  more  about  that  Jesus,  and  I  do  love 
Him."  I  was  then  ill  and  had  to  leave  for  America. 
When  I  went  back,  I  at  once  visited  that  village  and 
found  that  the  old  Brahman  lady  had  died,  during 
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the  famine  that  had  intervened,  not  of  starvation, 
but  of  diseaae  following  the  famine.  Her  sou  remains 
onr  friend  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  those  who  counsel 
him  to  oppose  us.  The  old  lady  had  gone,  and  there 
among  the  redeemed  I  believe  that  she  is  found,  for 
she  was,  I  doubt  not,  one  of  "  Christ's  hidden  ones" 
in  that  dark  land.  Ay,  many  a  doctor  in  India,  many 
a  lady  doctor  who  has  gone  into  the  zenanas  and 
cured  diseases,  who  has  gone  in  desperate  cases  and 
relieved  anxieties  and  wounds,  knows  that  there  are, 
here  and  there,  those  whose  hearts  have  been 
touched,  whose  hopes  and  desires  and  prayers  have 
gone  up  to  that  Saviour  whose  name  they  dare  not 
utter,  for  such  is  the  bondage  in  which  all  those 
women  are  bound. 

But  a  bright  gleam  of  hope  for  India  now  glad- 
dens the  horizon,  for  India's  daughters  and  wives 
and  mothers  are  at  last  being  reached  and  educated, 
and  never  again  will  they  be  held  in  that  super- 
stitious bondage  in  which  their  mothers  have  been 
so  long  enthralled.  The  rising  generation  of  sons 
will  not  have  to  face  that  fearfiU  opposition  from 
their  mothers  that  the  present  generation  has  had  to 
SK:e..  Young  man  after  young  man  has  come  to  see 
me,  saying,  "Sir,  I  would  be  a  Christian  but  my 
wife  would  not  come  with  me.  She  opposes  me  in 
everything  pertaining  to  my  inquiries  into  and  lean- 
ing towards  Christianity.    My  mother,  too,  would 
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corse  me,  would  curse  the  dt^r  of  my  birth,  would 
kill  herself,  if  she  did  uot  kill  me,  in  case  I  became 
a  Christian.  No,  sir  ;  let  your  ladies  como  aud  bring 
our  women  to  the  light,  as  you  are  bringing  the  men, 
aud  then  we  will  come  together  aud  will  all  be  Chris- 
tians." 
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HIGH  CASTE  HINDU  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS.  AND 
THEIR  FRUITAGE:  VISHNU  SlROMANl 

TO  illastrate  one  phase  of  womau's  work  in 
India,  to  wliich  reference  was  made  iii  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  to  show  how  it  aids 
in  the  progress  of  "the  Kingdom,"  I  give  here  the 
■tory  of  Vishnu  Bir6mani,  as  I  had  it  from  the  zcuaua 
missionary  lady  who  was  the  most  couecrucd  in  her 
conversion,  who  knew  the  most  about  her  perse- 
cution, her  escape  and  her  subsequent  history,  and 
'  who  vouched  for  the  facts. 

In  the  large  inland  town  of  Pudupctta  was  a  high 
caste  Hindu  girls'  school,  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  B.,  in  which  was  a  very  bright  girl  named 
Vishnu  Sir6mani  (Vishnu's  crown-jewel)  daughter 
of  a  rich  Kdmati,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  mer- 
chant caste.  ' 

This  school  had  been  established  just  off  the 
Kdmati  street  of  that  town  a  few  years  before. 
Bome  of  Vishnu  Sir6mani's  playmates  had  begun  to 
attend,  and  Sir6mani,  as  she  was  usually  called,  had 
one  day  gone  with  them  as  a  visitor.  She  had  with 
envy  watched  the  girls  read  and  write,  and  with  de- 
light heard  them  sing  some  of  the  sweet  songs  of  Jesus, 
164 
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and  had  seen  them  do  the  embroidery  work  which 
was  being  taught  Mem.  B^ging  a  sample  of  the 
latter  as  a  loan,  she  had  taken  it  home  with  her  to  show 
her  parents  and  asked  them  to  allow  her  to  attend 
the  school,  ^er  father  was  one  of  the  most  bigoted 
of  that  exclusive  caste,  and  angrily  refused  his  per- 
mission, and  told  his  daughter  that  education  was 
not  for  women ;  that  of  course  her  brothers  must  go 
to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  keep  their 
accounts  as  merchantB,  and  to  write  letters  to  order 
their  goods;  but  that  girls  did  not  need  learning. 
"  Look  at  your  mother  1  She  cannot  read,  yet  is  there 
a  better  mother  or  a  neater  housekeeper  in  all  Pndu- 
petta  than  your  mother  t  If  you  learn  all  house- 
hold duties  well,  that  is  enough  for  yon.  Give  up 
this  nonsense  and  behave  yourself,  child,  if  you  wish 
to  make  your  Mher  happy  and  yourself  to  be  highly 
thought  of  by  our  caste  people,  from  whom  we  shall, 
one  of  these  days,  wish  to  ask  one  of  the  young  men 
as  your  husband.    Be  a  good  girl." 

But  Sir6mani  was  not  satisfied.  Though  for  the 
time  she  dropped  the  suEtject,  she  went  quietly  every 
now  and  then  to  see  her  mates,  who  were  attending 
the  school  and  envied  them  their  progress,  and  de- 
termined  in  some  way  to  gain  her  father's  consent 
to  join  them  in  school.  She  got  them  to  show  her 
the  alphabet  and  ti£b  first  book,  and,  being  very 
bright,  she  soon  learned  from  them  her  letters,  and 
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to  read  simple  sentences.  One  day  she  produced  the 
book  and  read  a  few  sentences  to  her  astonished 
father  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  let  her  go  to 
school. 

At  last  he  consented.  She  was  then  twelve  years 
old.  She  soon  took  first  rank  in  the  class  of  begin- 
ners and  was  promoted  and  went  on  rapidly  in  her 
education. 

Nothing  in  the  school,  however,  so  interested  her 
as  the  singing,  and  though  nearly  all  the  songs  sung 
by  the  girls  were  lyrics  in  praise  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
setting  forth  His  love,  she  learned  them  rapidly  and 
sang  them  with  real  fervour.  The  Gospel  stories  of 
the  birth  and  life,  and  doings  and  sayings,  of  this 
Jesus  Christ  also  entranced  her,  and  though  she 
said  nothing  of  it  at  home,  for  fear  of  being  taken 
out  of  school,  she  soon  began  to  wish  that  she  too 
could  be  a  disciple  of  that  Jesus,  and  have  Him  as 
her  King  and  Lord,  and  her  Saviour  from  sin.  She 
was  now  one  of  the  older  girls  in  the  school,  as  others 
were  being  taken  out  to  be  married,  as  is  the  wont 
of  Hindus. 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  she  came  one 
day  to  the  missionary  lady  in  chai^  of  the  school, 
and  said  that  she  wanted  to  become  a  "Jesus'  Girl," 
and  from  that  time  the  desire  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  in  her  mind  and  would  not  be  put  down. 
Almost  daily  she  came   to  the  missionary  lady's 
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honse  on  her  way  home,  to  have  another  talk  about 
Jesus  aud  His  love,  and  after  a  titne  asked  if  she 
might  not  be  baptized  and  become  a  real  and  out- 
spoken Christian. 

The  missionary  lady  (Miss  B.)  knew  what  a  storm 
would  be  raised,  and  perhaps  the  girl  would  be 
murdered,  and  that  it  surely  would  cause  the  utter 
desertion  of  the  school  by  all  the  E6mati  pupils, 
their  pareuta  taking  t]iem  away  because  one  had 
been  "  bewitched  into  becoming  a  Christian."  But 
she  dared  not  discourage  this  soul  seeking  after 
Jesus.  She,  however,  felt  the  need  of  caution  for 
SinSmani's  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
girls  who  might  yet  be  reached  if  they  were  not  sup- 
denly  taken  out  of  the  school. 

The  law  of  India  fixes  fourteen  years  as  the  age 
of  discretion  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  when  she  is  at 
liberty  legally  to  choose  for  herself  in  matters  per- 
taining to  her  own  welfare,  though  this  legal  enact- 
ment is  not  known  to  many  of  India's  daughters, 
and  few  of  those  who  do  know  it  ever  dare  to  act 
upon  it,  or  are  allowed  to  by  their  parents,  who  re- 
sent the  giving  of  such  lilSerty  to  their  daughters, 
and  manage,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  the 
provision  of  non-effect 

Still  Miss  B.,  knowing  the  law,  wishing  to  be  able 
to  protect  the  girl  legally  as  much  as  possible,  and 
being  in  doubt  whether  she  were  yet  fully  fourteen, 
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asked  her  without  letting  her  parenta  have  an  ink- 
ling of  her  purpose  to  get  from  her  father  her 
"  horoscope. "  This  is  always  made  out  on  the 
birth  of  a  Hindu  child  of  high  caste  by  the  family 
priest  or  "Purobit,"  who  consults  the  stars  and 
writes  out  the  day  and  hour  of  birth  and  the  exact 
position  of  the  chief  planets  at  that  tiihe  and  what 
they  indicate  as  'to  the  future  of  the  babe.  This  is 
considered  in  the  courts  as  definitely  settling  a  per- 
son's age,  if  it  prove  to  be  genuine.  SinSmaui 
made  her  request  to  her  father  one  day  when  he  was 
exceedingly  good-natured,  to  be  allowed  to  see  her 
horoscope.  As  it  was  an  exceedingly  favourable 
one,  promising  her  a  happy  marriage  with  a  rich 
young  K6mati  in  due  time,  the  father  unlocked  his 
private  sti-ong  box  and  too^  out  the  horoscope,  and 
placed  it  in  his  daughter's  hand,  telling  her  to  be 
exceedingly  ^careful  of  it  and  give  it  back  to  him  to 
lock  up  again  when  he  should  return  from  his  bazaar 
in  the  afternoon.  ^ 

This  was  in  the  morning,  a  little  while  before  she 
was  to  start  for  school.  As  soon  as  her  father  had 
left  the  house  for  his  bazsuir  she  hastily  dressed  in 
her  school  clothes  and,  making  some  excuse  for  start- 
ing earlier  than  usual,  she  hastened  to  Miss  B.'s  bun- 
galow on  her  way  to  school  and  showed  her  treasure. 

Miss  B.,  knowing  that  in  some  cases  of  converts 
the  horoscope  had  been  altered  to  conceal  the  age 
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or  new  ones  forged  on  old  and  yellowed  paper,  at 
once  had  ber  Gliristlan  Moushi  take  an  exact  copy 
of  it,  which  copy  he  and  she  attested,  and  placing  a 
secret  private  mark  upon  the  original  that  would  not 
be  noticed  gave  it  back  to'  Sir6mani  on  her  way  home 
from  school,  and  she  returned  it  to  her  father  who 
again  locked  it  in  his  strong  box,  not  suspecting  that 
it  had  been  out  of  the  house. 

As  there  were  still  several  months  lacking  to  her 
being  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  girl  was  advised  to 
keep  her  purpose  absolutely  to  herself  until  she  had 
well  passed  the  birthday,  coming  as  before  for  Chris- 
tian instruction,  that  she  might  be  fully  ready  for 
baptism  when  the  time  should  arrive. 

One  month  after  her  fourteenth  birthday  she  came 
to  Miss  B.,  and  begged  that  she  might  now  take 
Jesus'  name  upon  her.  The  ordained  missionary  in 
charge  of  the  station  had  already  seen  and  freely 
talked  with  her,  and  avowed  himself  as  well  satisfied 
with  her  Christian  purpose  and  character  and  knowl- 
edge, and  promised  to  baptize  her  the  following  Sun- 
day morning  in  church. 

Early  Sunday  morning  SinSmani,  clad  in  white 
and  making  some  excuse  for  her  absence,  made  her 
way  to  Miss  B.'s  bungalow,  and  after  Miss  B.'s  farther 
instructing  her,  and  praying  earnestly  with  her  and 
for  her,  they  went  together  to  the  mission  church  for 
her  baptism  at  the  morning  service. 
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They  sat  together  in  a  seat  near  the  pulpit,  and 
after  the  opeuiug  services  the  miiwiuuary,  dcseend- 
iug  from  the  pulpit,  asked  the  pre-baptismol  ques- 
tions and  was  just  about  to  administer  the  ordinance, 
when  the  front  door  of  the  church  was  burst  open, 
and  an  angry  crowd  rushed  in,  headed  by  two  lusty 
bullies  who  had  been  hastily  hired  for  the  occasion 
by  the  parents,  the  latter  having  in  some  way  obtained 
information  of  what  was  going  on. 

One  of  the  bullies  seized  the  trembling  girl  and, 
throwing  her  over  his  shoulders,  rushed  down"  the 
aisle,  a  .clear  way  being  made  for  him  by  the  crowd, 
who  at  once  closed  in  after  him  to  prevent  any  one 
following  him,  while  the  other  one  of  the  bullies, 
with  a  Stout  club  and  others  to  help  him,  kept  the 
missionary  and  the  lady  missionary  prisoners  near 
the  pulpit 

Poor  Sir6mani  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
stout  captor  down  a  side  street  and  out  of  the  town 
where  a  juUca  (native  rapid  vehicle)  was  waiting 
and  placed  her  in  it,  in  spite  of  her  strngeles,  and 
the  driver  was  ordered  to  be  off  as  fast  asl)ossible. 
The  jutka  was  driven  rapidly  out  on  a  roa^4j;oing 
south.  The  frightened  girl  peeking  out  through  a 
hole  in  the  cover,  discovered  that  they  had  come 
into  and  were  going  rapidly  out  upon  the  road  which 
led  forty  miles  north  to  K6tur,  whenfiliQr  mother's 
brother  lived.    After  dark,  she  was  landed  at  the 
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boose  of  her  ancle,  who  had  been  warned  by  a  haaty  ' 
meflseugerHenton  before,  and  was  put  into  a  window- 
less  room  knd  locked  up.  In  the  morning,  her 
father,  who  bad  travelled  through  the  night  so  as 
not  to  be  seen,  came  in  a  towering  rage  and  poored 
bis  wrath  upon  the  head  o(  the  defenseless  girl.  In 
vain  she  pleaded  that  sne  was  now  fully  fourteen 
years  old,  and  that  she  had  a  legal  right  to  choose 
for  herself.  He  sneered,  in  reply,  that  no  one  knew 
or  should  know  where  she  was  and  that  no  "  legal 
rights  "  should  avail  her  unless  she  renounced  her 
"  newfangled  notions  "  and  came  back  to  her  ancestral 
faith  and  her  family,  as  an  obedient  Hindu  girl,  in 
which  case  as  she  had  not  yet  eaten  with  the  Christians 
and  had  been  saved  from  pollution  in  baptism  all 
should  be  forgiven  her,  and  he  would  give  such  a 
dowry  as  to  win  the  best  young  man  in  their  caste  m 
her  husband. 

She  told  him  of  her  faith  in  Jesus  clirist,  and  that 
she  would  never  give  it  up,  no  matter  if  they  killed 
her,  and  long  and  earnestly  did  she  plead  with  him  to 
let  her  go  and  be  a  follower  of  Jesus.  He,  however, 
became  harder  and  harder,  and  at  the  .end  of  an  hour 
had  the  village  blacksmith  called  and  an  iron  ring 
rivetted  around  her  ankle  and  a  chain  from  it 
securely  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood.  She  was  then 
told  that  she  should  not  be  released  until  she  re- 
nounced   her  mission  friends   and  their   strange 
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doctrines,  and  that  now  he,  the  father,  was  going  back 
home  during  the  night,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  ;  that  no 
one  should  know  where  she  was,  and  that  release  to 
her  without  her  recanting  was  impossible. 

The  following  day  she  was  allowed  to  come  out 
into  the  inner  court  of  the  house,  but  could  only 
move  around  by  dragging  the  block  of  wood  after 
her.  The  outer  door  of  itl\e  house  was  always  kept 
locked,  and  she  was  told  that  she  would  die  there, 
with  the  fetter  still  on  her,  unless  she  recanted. 

Six  mouths  passed,  with  her  still  dragging  the 
block  of  wood  around  by  her  foot  wherever  she  went, 
bnt  while  she  was  submissive  and  kind  in  all  her 
actions  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  she  continued  firm  in 
her  inner  purpose  aa  a  Christian. 

Meantime,  the  missionaries  had  in  vain  made 
every  effort  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  her. 
They  had  shown  an  attested  copy  of  her  horoscope 
to  the  authorities,  proving  that  she  was  of  legal  age 
to  choose  for  herself,  that  she  had  been  kidnapped, 
and  the  superintendent  of  police,  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, had  promised  to  make  every  effort  to  find  her 
and  secure  her  release.  He  placed  his  most  astute 
officer  in  charge,  ordering  him  to  find  and  follow 
every  possible  clue  and  to  keep  reporting  progress. 
The  father  of  the  girl,  the  rich  K6mati,  learned  of 
the  efforts  and  obtaining  an  inter\'iew  with  the 
ofScer,  a  Hindu,  placed  a  sufBcicnt  sum  of  money  in 
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his  bands  with  a  promise  of  twice 'as,  much  tnore  if 

the  gill  were  never  found,  to  induce  him  to  play  <' 

false  to  his  superiors.  \  ' 

The  officer  reported  to  the  superintendent  th^t  the 
girl  had  been  put  in  a  close  jutka  which  fiad  been 
driven  south  at  a  great  pace,  and  had  search  nl^e  . 

in  every  place  on  that  southern  road  for  a  hundred 
or  more  miles,  but  declared  to  the  superintendent 
that,  much  to  his  chagrin,  no  trace  of  her  could  bo  ' 
found.    Then  he  feigned  to  have  just  discovered  that 
the  jutka  had  turned  off  on  to  the  west  road,  and  ^ 

diligent  and  spectaculsir  search  was  made,  but  all  in 
vain.    Six  months  of  search  were  ostensibly  kept  upl 

These  six  months  had  been  passed  by  poor  Bir6mani 
dragging  th&t  block  of  wood  around  with  her  fettered 
ankle.  She  had  by  obedience  apd  gentleness  bo  woe 
upon  the  love  of  her  uncle  and  aunt  that  they  deeplj 
pitied  her,  and,  as  her  ankle  was  very -much  galled 
by  the  fetter  and  very  sore,  and  she  had  shown  such 
a  submissive  and  docile  spirit,  and  seemed  to  accept  |  / 
the  situation  with  such  quietness,  they  determined  to  '  ''•• 

release  her  from  the  fetter  while  keeping  the  outer  v\ 

door  locked,  telling  her  that  if  she  attempted  to  get  \ 

N 

away  she  would  be  killed,  and  that  if  she  did  get 
back  to  Pudupetta  her  enraged  father  would  kill  her 
there.  The  village  blacksmith  was  again  called  and 
the  fetter  was  filed  off. 

..    Sirdmani  determined  to  seem  obedient  and  ame- 
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nable  to  their  desires,  and  went  about  the  house 
quietly  trying  to  do  everything  in  her  power  to  help 
and  please  them,  and  bide  her  time. 

Soon  they  thonght  that  she  bad  given  up  "her 
nonsense,"  and  that  if  not  crowded  too  fast  slie 
would  before  long  settle  down  into  her  old  ways. 
She  skillfully  forefeuded  any  request  to  present  offer- 
ings to  the  household  gods,  but  performed  all  other 
household  duties  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  and  com- 
pletely won  their  hearts. 

There  was  a  very  prominent  young  K6mati  in  that 
village  and  they  began  to  talk  with  her  about  marry- 
ing him.  She  made  no  objections,  and,  they  thought, 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  idea.  They  sounded 
the  young  man's  parents  and  found  them  favourable, 
and  began  to  talk  of  arrangements  for  the  marriage. 
She  offered  no  objections,  but  suggested  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  wait  until  her  own,  i)arents  should 
come  and  see  the  young  man  and  give  their  consent 
To  this  they  readily  agreed,  and  wrote  to  her  parents 
that  their  daughter  had  now  come  to  reason,  and  was 
willing  to  marry  a  very  nice  young  K6mati  in  E6tnr 
if  they  would  come  and  see  him  and  give  their  consent. 

They  were  overjoyed  at  the  news  and  promised  to 
come  after  a  few  weeks.  The  guardians,  thinking 
that  Sir6mani  was  eager  for  the  marriage,  which 
would  soon  be  accomplished,  gave  her  more  and 
more  liberty.  ^ 
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One  moniing,  however,  they  arose  and  foand  that 
Bhe  was  not  in  her  room,  nor  anywhere  abont,  and  - 
that  in  some  way  the  outer  door  had  been  opened. 

Sir6mani  had  indeed  made  her  escape,  and  as  fast 
as  her  still  lame  ankle  would  allow,  she  made  her 
way  through  the  i^l  night,  alone,  along  the  road 
over  which  she  haa'boen  brought  as  a  prisoner  only 
seven  months  before.  When  the  morning  dawned 
she  made  her  way  into  a  thick  clump  of  trees  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  tall  field  of  grain  which  cut  off  the  view  of 
the  dump  of  trees  from  those  passing  in  the  road. 
In  the  clump  of  trees  was  a  dense  thicket  of  low 
bushe&  Once  in  going  to  visit  her  uncle  a  few  years 
before  she  and  her  mother  had  stopped  one  midday 
to  rest  in  that  very  grove  of  trees.  So  she  knew  the 
plaoa 

"ITow^  to  conceal  herself  more  effectually,  she' 
crawled  under  the  branches  of  this  thicket  of 
bushes  and  lay  down  to  get  some  sleep,  after  her 
long  night's  weary  tramp.  It  was  near  noon  when 
she  awoke,  and  she  was  delighted  to  find  that  the 
berry  bushes  under  which  she  lay  concealed  were 
laden  with  berries  just  ripe.  These,  together  with 
a  couple  of  bits  of  native  bread  which  she  had 
managed  to  secrete  in  anticipation  of  her  flight, 
were  enough  to  satisfy  her  hunger  and  give  her 
strength  for  her  farther  journey,  and  the  little  trick- 
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ling  Btream  which  ran  throngh  the  clump  of  trees 
from  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  bill,  was  there  to 
qnench  her  thirst  Taking  ont  from  her  bosom 
the  small  New  Testament  which  she  had  in  some 
way  managed  to  conceal  throngh  all  her  imprison- 
ment, she  spent  the  afternoon,  in  her  hiding  under 
the  bnshes,  in  reading  her  favourite  Gospels,  and  in 
prayer  to  the  Jesus,  whom  she  so  loved,  to  aid  her 
in  completing  her  escape  and  getCing  into  circum- 
stances where  she  could  openly  avow  her  faith  in 
Him  and  seiTe  Him. 

Waiting  in  her  concealment  until  nearly  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  she  came  out  into  the  road  and 
pursued  her  way.  By  early  cock-crowing  she 
reached  the  bnngalow  of  her  beloved  teacher. 
Coming  up  qnietly  into  the  Veranda  off  from  which 
Miss  B.'s  bedroom  opened,  and  gently  tapping  the 
Venetian  blinds  of  the  room  she  called  in  a  low  voice 
"ammi,  ammfl"  (missy,  missy).  Soon  she  was 
overjoyed  to  hear  Miss  B.'s  well-known  voice  re- 
spond, "Who  is  there  t  Who  is  calling  f  What  is 
wanted!" 

"  It  ip  I,  your  Sir6mani,"  she  responded.  "  Jesus 
has  brought  me  back  to  yon.  Isn't  He  goodt" 
With  that  the  low  French  window  was  thrown 
open,  the  dear  girl  drawn  in,  and  her  story  was 
soon  told  to  her  sympathizing  friend.  ^^ 

Miss  B,  was  surprised  to  find  that  though  the^irl  • 
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had  spent  a  day  and  two  nights  on  the  way  no  en- 
qairies  or  angry  visit  from  the  girl's  parents  had 
been  made.  Well  knowing,  however,  that  a  tre- 
mendons  nproar,  with  probable  mob  violence,  would 
ensne  on  its  being  discovered  that  Sir6maui  had  es- 
caped and  come  back  to  her,  instead  of  longer  talk- 
ing with  the  tired  girl  she  hastily  completed  prepa- 
rations for  leaving  Pudnpetta  for  a  distant  place. 

The  uncle  and  annt  on  arising  and  finding  that 
SinSmani  was  missing,  not  imagining  that  with  her 
lame  ankle  she  could  possibly  have  made  her  way 
the  long  distance  to  Fndupetta,  had  spent  the  day 
in  making  diligent  search  in  all  the  villages  around 
K6tur,  thinking  that  she  must  be  somewhere  con- 
cealed near  by.  Not  until  late  that  night,  after 
twelve  honrs  of  fruitless  search,  did  they  decide  to 
send  word  to  her  father  and  mother  of  her  disappear- 
ance, for  they  dreaded  the  reproaches  that  \vouId 
be  heai)ed  upon  them  for  having  had  the  iron  ring 
removed  from  her  ankle. 

Miss  B.  had  been  preparing  to  make  a  long  visit 
to  far-distant  friends,  and  was  to  have  startc4  on 
her  journey  two  days  later,  but  now  she  determined 
to  start  by  the  earliest  train  that  same  day  and  take 
Sir6mani  with  her,  away  from  the  peril  that  awaited 
them. 

Thus  before  her  parents  had  any  inkling  of  her 
disappearance  from  E<itnr,  Sir6maDl||;  dothed  as  an 
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ayah  (a  family  servant),  was  safe  on  the  train  and 
speeding  away  with  her  protector  to  a  far  distant 
place.  From  a  railway  junction  she  sent  back  a 
letter  to  her  parents  bidding  them  good-bye,  and 
telling  them  that  since  they  would  not  let  her  be 
a  Christian  at  Pudupetta  she  was  on  her  way  to  a 
far  distant  place  with  her  beloved  missionary  lady, 
where  she  would  be  free  to  serve  and  acknowledge 
openly  that  dear  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  a 
year  before  she  had  consecrated  her  life,  and  that 
before  they  could  hear  of  her  again  she  would  have 
been  baptized  and  be  living  openly  with  Christians, 
so  that  she  could  never  be  restored  to  caste. 

Her  father,  when  the  news  from  K6tur  reached 
him,  found  that  she  had  already  gone  beyoud  his 
reach.  When  the  letter  came,  with  no  clue  as  to 
where  they  had  gone,  the  father  gave  up  all  efforts 
to  pursue  au^  recover  her.  He  had  her  funeral  rites 
performed  as  though  she  were  dead,  while  she  re- 
joiced at  having  found  life  in  Jesus  Christ  At  the 
end  of  her  journey,  slie  was  baptized  as  "  Ye*u  Sir6- 
mani"  (Jesus'  crown-jewel),  for  had  not  Jesus 
rescued  her  even  as  a  precious  jewel  from  the  bond- 
age of  Vishnu,  whose  name  she  now  abjured  1  Hence- 
forth she  would  live  for  Jcsoa 
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NATIVE    LEADERS    AND    FORCES    APPEARING: 
THE  UNBAPTIZED  VOLUNTEER  MISSIONARY 

IN  the  cool  season  of  1861-2,  a  oatechist  came  to 
me  one  day  saying  that  a  cousin  of  his,  not  a 
Christian,  was  passing  through  the  place  on  a 
bosiness  trip  for  the  purchase  of  plowing  oxen,  and 
had  stopped  to  see  him.  He  asked  if  he  might  bring 
him  to  see  mo.  He  soon  came  with  him,  and  we  had 
a  long  and  earnest  talk. 

The  cousin's  name  was  K6mapAti.Soari.  He  was 
a  yoang  ryot,  or  farmer,  living  in  a  village  near 
Madras  City.  He  had  attended  a  school  among  the 
Boman  Catholics  near  his  native  village,  obtaining  a 
good  primary  education,  and  was  the  leading  man 
among  the  cultivators  of  his  village,  and  the  one 
whom  they  always  selected,  on  account  of  his  educa- 
tion and  his  intelligence  and  probity,  to  conduct  any 
case  of  theirs  before  government  officials  or  in  suits 
in  the  courts.  They  had  now  united  in  sending  him 
up  to  the  Zemindari,  or  Native  Kingdom,  of  Pun- 
ganur,  just  beyond  Palmaner,  to  purchase  oxen  for 
them  all  for  the  coming  season,  they  agreeing  to  do 
all  his  farm  work  for  him  in  his  absence. 

I  was  much  drawn  to  the,  young  nmn.  He 
«79 
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seemed  so  honest,  so  genniue  and  sincere.  He  had 
learned  considerable  elementary  Christian  truth  from 
the  Itoman  Catholics,  and,  as  I  talked  with  him,  he 
acknowledged  his  personal  need  of  a  Divine  Bc- 
deemer  who  could  and  would  actually  take  away 
his  sins. 

I  pixisaed  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  as  such  a  Re- 
deemer upon  his  immediate  attention.  He  seemed 
much  affected,  and  readily  promised  to  call  and  have 
another  conversation  on  his  return  from  his  expedi- 
tion. ,  Ho  left,  taking  with  him  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  some  practical  Christian  tracts  to  read  while  he 
was  gone. 

Ten  days  later,  returning  with  six  or  eight  yoke 
of  plow  bullocks,  he  spent  a  night  at  Palmaner,  and 
came  to  see  me,  himself  reopening  our  conversation 
about  the  Divine  Redeemer.  Wo  talked  long  and 
earnestly  into  the  night,  and  when,  after  a  prayer 
with  and  for  him,  he  took  his  leave,  intending  to 
drive  on  his  purchased  bullocks  in  the  early  morning, 
he  gave  me  a  promise  that  he  would  try  and  find 
that  Redeemer  as  his  own.  I  felt  sure  that  he  meant 
what  he  said,  for  he  seemed,  like  Nathaniel,  to  be 
"one  in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 

A.  couple  of  months  later,  he  came  up  again  to  pur- 
chase more  bullocks  and,  as  before,  at  once  wished 
to  see  me.  As  he  came  into  my  study  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  rug,  his  countenance  fairly  beamed,  as  he 
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said,  "  I  have  foiuid  Him.  I  have  found  Jesus  Christ 
as  my  own  Redeemer.  He  has  taken  away  all  my 
Binii,  and  I  am  His  ! "  It  was  a  Joy  now  to  talk  with 
him  of  his  new-found  Bavionr,  and  an  earnest  con- 
versation we  had  about  the  Bedeemer  who  was  so 
precious  to  us  both.  "And  now,"  I  said  to  him, 
"  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  that  dear  Saviour 
who  has  done  so  much  for  yout " 

"  I,"  said  he,  "  /,  what  can  I  do  for  Him  f  " 

"You  can  make  Him  known  to  others,  and  get 
them  also  to  accept  Him,"  said  I. 

"How  cau  I  do  thatt"  said  he.  "I  am  not  a 
oatechist,  nor  a  preacher.  I  am  only  an  d^ucated 
young  farmer;  I  could  not  preach.  I  do  not  see 
what  I  can  do." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "you  are  going  to  be  out  a  fort- 
night in  the  Zcmindari  of  Pungannr,  going  from 
village  to  village  purchasing  cattle,  are  you  notf 
Yov  cannot  talk  cattle  all  day  and  all  night ;  yon 
will  have  to  stop  somewhere  to  get  your  dinner,  and 
when  night  comes  you  wUl  have  to  stop  in  some 
one's  house  for  the  night,  and  while  you  are  thus 
stopping  in  the  houses  of  those  who  have  never 
hoard  of  your  Bedeemer,  can't  yon  tell  them  about 
Him,  and  about  the  joy  and  peace  that  yon  have 
found  in  committing  yourself  entirely  into  His 
hands  t  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  Gospels  and 
some  tracts  that  help  to  explain  them,  and  you  can 
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tell  them  all  about  that  blened-  Redeemer,  cau  you 
nott  Is  it  right  for  yoot  la  it  fair  to  Uim,  for  you 
lo  do  leas  than  thatt " 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not  I'll  do  it,  and  do  all  I  can  iu 
each  house  where  I  have  a  meal  or  spend  the  night." 

I  gave  him  the  promised  books,  and  told  him  that 
I  would  be  praying  for  him  that  God  would  give  him 
wisdom  and  courage  and  faith  to  do  all  ho  could  for 
his  new-found  Jesus,  and  he  took  his  leave  and  went 
on  his  journey. 

When  he  came  back  with  his  purchases  of  oxen 
he  came  at  onoe  to  my  study  and  said  with  evident 
gladness,  "  I  have  done  it  I  have  read  those  books 
in  many  houses  and  talked  evenings  after  my  day's 
examining  and  bargaining  for  the  bullocks  that  were 
offered  me,  and  often  the  people  from  other  houses 
would  come  into  the  house  where  I  was  spending  the 
night  and  sit  and  listen  until  it  was  very  late  as  I 
read  from  the  books  that  brought  me  to  Jesns.  In 
the  morning  again,  before  I  would  start  on  to  another 
village,  some  of  them  would  come  and  ask  me  ques- 
tions about  what  I  had  read  the  night  before.  I  wish 
I  knew  more  about  the  Bible  and  better  knew  bow  to 
answer  the  questions  they  ask,  for  I  do  want  them  to 
know  and  love  my  Saviour.  May  I  take  some  of 
these  books  with  me  to  my  village,  so  that  I  cau 
-  study  them  more,  and  have  them  to  show  and  read 
to  people  wherever  I  go  t " 
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"  By  all  means,  fill  yonr  wallet  with  them,  and  not 
only  read  them  to  people,  but  give  a  copy  to  any  one 
who  wants  one  and  will  promise  to  read  it" 

He  filled  his  wallet,  which  be  carried  at  his  side 
slnng  over  his  shoulder,  and  went  away,  driving  his 
oxen  before  him  on  the  road  to  his  village,  a  hundred 
miles  east 

I  did  not  hear  firom  him  nor  of  him  for  several 
months,  but  when  later  I  was  wishing  to  open  a  little 
primary  school  at  Palmaner,  I  called  his  cousiu,  the 
catechist,  and  asked  him  to  write  and  ask  him 
if  be  would  leave  his  farming  and  come  to  me  as 
teaicher  of  the  primary  school,  and  spend  bis  spare 
time  in  studying  the  Bible  and  pursuing  further  his 
education,  in  which  I  would  be  glad  to  help  him. 

He  came  up  at  once  to  see  me.  He  had  a  wife  and 
one  little  son.  His  wife  fully  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  newfound  Joy  and  fidth.  I  could  offer  him  as 
teacher  of  the  little  school  only  eight  rupees  per 
month  at  first  But  he  said  that  with  economy  they 
oonld  live  upon  that,  and  he  wanted  very  much  to 
obtain  more  education  and  have  a  chance  to  study 
the  whole  Bible.  80  he  brought  his  wife  and  child 
and  became  our  school-teacher. 

I  asked  him  where  he  had  been  during  the  inter- 
vening months  since  I  had  seen  him.  He  said  that 
the  people  in  his  village  bad  wanted  some  heavier, 
stronger  oxen  than  those  he  had  found  for  sale  in  our 
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direction,  bo  the  village  people  had  put  tugcther 
aoverul  hundred  rupees  aud  iwked  him  to  go  u  long 
way  north,  where  sueb  cattle  wetfs  to  be  hod,  aud 
buy  oxen  for  them,  which  they  could  use  for  cart 
oxen  oa  well  as  for  plowing.  lie  had  tied  the  rupees 
in  two  long  belt  bags  around  hiu  waist  under  his 
clothing,  and  walked  all  the  long  way  up  to  Bczwoda 
County,  two  hundred  aud  fifty  miles  north  from 
Madras,  where  ho  had  heard  that  the  kind  of  oxen 
they  i^auted  were  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price, 
aud  (here  he  had  been  able  in  the  course  of  two 
weeks  or  so  to  purchase  all  the  oxen  he  desjred. 

Ue  told  me  that  he  had  there  pursued  4he  same 
course  as  in  his  second  expedition  near  Palmaner, 
reading  the  Gospels  and  tracts  each  evening  to  the 
people  in  whatever  village  he  passed  the  night,  aud 
that  the  people  had  listened  more  closely  aud  asked 
more  intereeted  questions  than  the  people  near  Pal- 
maner. He  seemed  very  happy  over  the  seed  he  had 
been  enabled  to  sow  on  that  trix),  and  said  he  ofbeu 
prayed  that  it  might  spring  up  and  bear  fruit 

He  had  not  yet  been  baptized,  but  now  asked  that 
*  1^%  might  be,  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
teacher.  After  his  family  came,  in  May,  1802,  he 
therefore  was  baptized,  himself  asking  that  the  name 
of  the  evangelist  John,  by  whosft  Gospel  he  had  been 
brought  to  accept  Jesus  Clirist  as  his  Saviour,  might 
be  given  him.    He  received  the  name  John  Souri, 
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and  he  aud  his  wifo  were  received  iuto  the  little 
newly-formed  church  at  ralmanor.  Uu  tuoli  hold  of 
his  duties  U8  teacher  of  the  little  primary  uchool  with 
seal  aud  dovotiou,  aud  out  of  school  hours  he  was 
■  diligent  iu  his  study  of  the  whole  Word  of  iMi,  and 
of  such  secular  subjects  us  would  better  fit  hiin  for  a 
mission  helper.  Uiu  conduct  was  that  of  a  mature 
aud  zealous  Christian. 

The  uext  year,  iu  Juno,  I  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  long  preaching  and  Bible-distribil^iug 
tour  up  through  the  dominions  of  the  Nizau*  of 
HyderalMid,  through  a  region  up  to  that  time  uciver 
visited  by  a  missionary,  and  of  whose  iuhabit^uts 
little  was  known.  \ 

It  would  be  so  long  and  arduous  aud  perhaps 
so  dangerous  a  trip  that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
designating  any  particular  native  assistants  to  ac- 
company me,  but  called  for  four  volunteers;  John 
at  once  begged  to  be  one  of  the  four.  He  had  so 
won  my  esteem  that  I  willingly  accepted  him,  and 
nobly  did  he  merit  the  confidence  I  had  put  in  him. 
The  trip  was  not  without  its  hardships,  and  not  with- 
out its  dangers,  but  his  courage  never  failed,  and  he 
was  never  weary  of  surmounting  hardships. 

If  the  carts  with  our  boxes  of  Scriptiires  and 
books  and  equipage  became  stuck  iu  the  mire,  it  was 
he,  with  his  farmer's  experience  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  management  of  oxen,  who  would  strip  off  his 
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preacher's  coat  and  go  in  and  get  them  out  When 
in  the  north  of  Uyderubad,  we  cunie  to  a  place  iu  tho 
dense  teak  furvfltii  where  we  were  told  that  the  previ- 
oua  week  one  of  the  drivers  of  carta  that  were  en- 
deavouring to  go  through  the  Juuglo  by  that  narrow 
cart-track  had  been  taken  off  by  a  tiger,  he  it  was 
who  jumped  on  to  the  polo  of  the  (irst  cart,  and, 
taking  tlit^.whip  and  the  driver's  ropes,  feorlcasly 
drove  it,  with  theothers  following  through  the  forest 
and  out  intti^Iie  next  clearing.  All  the  way  through, 
after  a  tour  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  he  was 
my  mainstay  in  all  difficulties;  nor  did  he  quail 
when  he  saw  the  angry  mob  iu  one  town  gather  np 
atones  with  which  to  stone  us. 

Some  years  passed  by.  In  August,  1873,  the 
Telugu  Bible  Revision  Oommitteo  met  at  Madaua- 
..palle.  On  our  "Missionary  Sunday  "I  had  naked 
one  of  tho  committee,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Y.  Dar- 
ling, a  missionary  at  Bezwada,  to  give  an  account 
of  a  wonderful  ingathering  which  had  taken  place  a 
few  years  before  in  the  region  some  little  distance 
west  of  Bezwada. 

Mr.  Darling  had  at  I^jamandry  told  na  how,  some 
years  previously,  some  men  had  appeared  at  his 
house  at  Bezwada  one  day,  asking  if  he  was  the  man 
who  knew  about  and  told  about  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer, Tem  Kriatu,  and  begging  him,  if  so,  to 
Come  with  them  to  their  village,  some  twenty  or 
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thirty  miles  vest,  for  they  all  wanted  to  learn  more 
about  Yetu  Kristu  and  join  Hia  religion.  They 
bronght  with  them  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  John  to 
show  what  they  wanted.  Althoagh  it  was  the  hot 
season,  and  not  suitable  for  touring,  they  were  so 
earnest  that  he  could  not  refuse  them,  but  took  his 
tent  and  went  out  with  them  at  once,  great  as  the 
heat  was. 

He  told  us  that  to  his  utter  surprise  he  found  a 
score  or  two  of  heads  of  families  who  knew  a  great 
deal  about  Christianity.  He  found,  on  enquiry,  that 
some  years  before,  in  April,  1862,  as  near  as  he 
could  make  out,  a  young  man  from  far  to  the  south 
had  come,  there  to  purchase  oxen,  and  had  brought 
a  lot  of  these  books  with  him,  which  he  had  read 
and  explained  to  them  in  the  evenings  while  spend- 
ing his  days  in  buying  oxen  in  all  the  villages  around 
them,  and  that  they  had  been  ever  since  trying  to 
fiiid  some  one  who  coald  tell  them  more  about  this 
"new  way  of  getting  rid  of  sin,"  through  the  help 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  Tern  KrUtu,  whom  that 
young  man  had  taught  them  to  love  and  to  pray  to. 

Mr.  Darling  told  us  that  he  remained  with  them 
for  many  days  and  instructed  them,  and  that  before 
he  left  them  he  baptized  between  twenty  and  thirty 
heads  of  families,  and  that  there  were  many  more 
nearly  ready  for  baptism.  They  could  not  tell  him 
who  that  cattle-buyer  was,  or  how  to  find  him,  for 
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they  had  themselves  in  vain  tried  to  find  him  to  ask 
him  to  come  bock  and  tell  them  more  about  this 
wouderfiil  Saviour.  But  having  casually  learned 
that  he,  Mr.  Darling,  knew  and  told  people  about 
the  same  Ye»u  Kridu  they  had  joorncyed  to  him  to 
ask  him  to  come  and  instruct  them. 

Mr.  Darling  said  that  the  work  in  th«t  region  had 
steadily  gone  on,  until  now  it  was  one  of  the  best- 
developed  mission  stations  and  congregations  in 
their  mission,  and  that  all  those  years  he  had  been 
trying^  vain  to  find  some  clue  to  the  man  who  had 
in  such  a  peculiar  way  initiated  the  movement 
which  was  still  spreading.  He  was  still  hoping 
that  some  time,  and  in  some  way,  he  might  find 
him,  for  he  wanted  to  let  him  know  about  the  results 
of  his  volunteer  work  for  Christ  in  that  distant  re- 
gion. 

As  soon  as  the  service  closed,  the  remainder  of  us 
walked  up  to  our  bungalow,  which  was  not  far  off, 
while  Mr.  Darling  waited  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
some  of  our  people,  who  had  seemed  so  intensely 
interested  in  what  he  had  told! 

After  some  little  time  he  came  np,  with  joyous 
excitement,  saying,  "Rejoice  with  me,  I  have  found 
him  I  I  have  found  my  man  that  I  have  been  so 
long  hunting  for.  It  is  your  assistant,  John 
Souri." 

"  How  do  you  know  t "  said  I. 
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,"I  stopped,"  said  he,  *'to  answer  some  qnestions 
which  the  others  asked  abont  the  story  I  had  told, 
aud  soon  yo^r  catechist,  John  Souri,  asked  in  a 
very  modest  way,  '  When  was  it  that  you  said  that 
yonng  man  was  in  those  villages  buying  oxen  t '  I 
told  him  that  it  was,  as  near  as  I  could  make  out, 
abont  April,  1862.  '  And  what  were  the  names  of 
the  villages  t'  I  told  him,  and  added,  'Whyt  do 
you  know  anything  abont  itt'  *I  think  I  do,. for 
I  spent  a  fortnight  in  villages  of  those  names  in  that 
Tdink  in  March  or  April,  1862,  and  each  evening  I 
gathered  all  the  i)eople  I  could  and  told  them  what 
a  Saviour  I  had  found,  and  also  read  to  them  from 
the  Gospels.  When  I  came  away  I  gave  them  a 
number  of  Gospels  aud  tracts  to  read  after  I  had 
gone,  so  that  they  would  not  forget,  but  I  never 
knew  that  any  of  those  people  had  become  Chris- 
tiana ' " 

A  few  years  later,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
as  the  Bev.  John  Souri,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Madanapallc  church,  having  charge  of  the  village 
congregations  scattered  through  that  T41nk,  several 
of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  means  of  leading  to 
Christianity.  He  fulfilled  a  very  fruitful  and  blessed 
ministry  until  December,  1902,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  higher  service  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  King. 

Many  scores,  and  it  may  be  hundreds,  of  redeemed 
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aools  will  meet  or  bave  met  him  in  glory,  telling  him 
that  he  was,  under  God,  the  means  of  their  being 
there.  But  no  period  of  his  ministry  on  earth  was 
more  fruitfal,  or  did  more  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Telngus,  than  the  fortnight  he  passed  buying  6xaiii 
and  reading  and  teaching  the  Gospels  in  that  north- 
em  Tdluk,  in  1862,  when  he  was,  as  yet,  "  an  on- 
baptized  volunteer  missionary  worker." 
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<■■  -'■  FATHER'S  DIFFICULTY 
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MONO  the  obstacles  and  hindrances  which 
meet  the  missionary  at  every  tarn  in  India 
there  is  none  probably  more  potent  than 
caste  and  the  Hindu  fomily  system,  as  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  following  narrative. 

When  we  first  went  to  Madanapalle  to  establish  a 
mission  station  many  of  the  better  class  of  Hindus 
were  very  relu<stant  to  allow  a  missionary  to  locate 
there,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  put  obstacles 
in  our  way,  even  to  the  extent  of  preventing  our  ob- 
taining things  that  we  needed  for  ourselves  or  for 
the  establishment  of  our  work. 

There  was,  however,  one  family  of  high  caste, 
ryott,  or  farmers,  who  were  more  friendly,  and 
one  of  them  in  particular,  of  whom  I  will  speak  as 
"B6gappa,"  warmly  befriended  us  from  the  first, 
and  always  helped  us  when  he  could. 

Not  long  after  we  had  got  into  our  little  temporary 
home  an  accident  occurred  to  one  of  his  cousins  at 
the  annual-drawing  of  the  chief  idol  car  of  the  place 
which  threatened  to  be  fatal.  B6gappa,  with  others, 
cam«  and  begged  me  to  come  and  see  if  I  could  save 
i9» 
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his  conain's  life.  I  went,  the  middle  of  the  night 
thoogh  it  was,  and  by  .Ood's  help  I  was  able  to  save 
the  wounded  man's  life  and  bind  up  his  crushed  hand. 
They  were  all  very  grateful,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
learn  none  of  that  fsuaily,  brothers  or  cousins,  ever 
again  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  idol  at  the  draw- 
ing of  whose  car  that  one  came  so  near  losing  his 
life.  Some  of  them  came  very  often  to  onr  Chris- 
tian services  on  Sundays,  so  soon  as  we  had  built 
ourselves  a  little  church,  and  none  came  so  often  as 
B6gappa.  My  heart  went  oot  towards  him.  He  was 
so  courteous,  and  so  true.  He  was  a  born  gentle- 
man. He  was  always  anxious  to  confer  more  bene- 
fits than  he  received— so  different  from  the  typical 
"native,"  who  is  supposed  always  to  seek  to  obtain 
benefits,  but  to  render  as  few  as  possible  in  return. 
He  listened  so  earnestly  to  all  the  services  in  the 
church,  when  present^  and  especially  to  the  sermons, 
when  they  set  forth  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  one  Saviour  of  a  lost  world.  I  used 
to  seek  occasion  now  and  again  to  press  upon  him 
personally  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  need 
of  such  a  Saviour.  He  always  listened  most  inter- 
estedly, and  finally  assured  me  that  he  believed  that 
JeBUB  Christ  was  the  only  one  who  could  possibly 
save  even  the  Hindus  from  their  sins  and  the  penalty 
due  for  them,  and  yet  he  did  not  come  out  openly 
and  embrace  Him  as  his' Saviour.    He  seemed  so 
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near  the  kingdom  and  yet  did  not  enter  in.    His 
conduct  was  that  of  a  Cluistiau :  he  was  upright,     Z' 
honesty  truthful,  and  true. 

After  much  prayer  for  him  and  for  guidance  I 
sought  opportunity  on  one  occasion  for  an  earnest, 
quiet  talk  with  him.  He  came  to  my  study  osten- 
sibly np^on  another  matter.  I  once  more  pressed  upon  '^'a 
him  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christy  whom  he  had  ojwnly 
said  he  believed  to  be  the  only  Saviour,  to  his  per- 
sonal loyalty  and  personal  service,  and  urged  him  to 
come  out  boldly  and  be  baptized.  He  sat  on  the  rug 
in  my  study  that  being  more  comfortable  to  him  than 
a  chair,  and  looked  up  to  mo  with  fongiug  and 
tearful  eyes,  saying :  "  Oh,  I  do  believe  in  Him.  He 
ia  my  only  hope.  I  pray  to  Him  every  day.  I 
never  fail.  But,  sir,  if  I  were  to  come  out  openly 
as  a  Christian  and  be  baptized  it  would  wreck  my 
family.  If  they,  too,  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  1  ' 
would  come  with  me,  how  joyfully  would  I  come, 
no  matter  if  we  became  outcasts  aud  were  perse- 
cuted, as  of  course  we  would  be,  and  lose  all  our 
present  friends  aud  associates;  but  that  we  could 
endure  for  the  sake  of  having  your  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  Saviour  aud  friend.  But^  sir,  my  wife  and  my 
sons  and  daughters  do  not  yet  sympathize  with  me 
in  my  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  my  Saviour  ;  and  see 
what  it  would  mean  to  them  if  I  were  to  come  out 
and  be  baptized.  ' 
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"I  would  at  once  be  excommuiiicated  from  my 
caste  and  I  oonld  never  again  enter  that  caste  street 
nor  into  my  own  house.  My  wife,  my  sons,  my 
daughters,  would  spit  upon  me  and  spurn  me.  That 
I  could  endure,  and  would  gladly  endure,  for  the 
sake  of  my  Jesus,  but  just  think  what  it  would  mean 
to  my  family  !  Though  they  cast  me  off  they  would 
be  shunned  by  all  our  caste  people.  Neither  of  my 
sons  could  obtain  any  respectable  Hindu  girl  as  a 
wife,  and  they,  not  becoming  Christians,  would  not 
and  could  not  marry  Christian  girls.  No  Hindu 
father  would  allow  his  sous  to  marry  my  daughters 
—the  otiughters  of  an  outcast!  My  wife,  though 
not  a  widow,  would  be  treated  as  a  widow,  and  you 
know  something  of  what  that  would  mean  to  a  Hindu 
wife,  but  you  do  not  know  it  all. 

"  No,  I  xannot  allow  myself  to  bring  such  ruin  on 
my  family,  glad  as  I  would  be  to  endure  any  perse- 
cution myself  for  the  sake  of  my  Jesus.  I  must 
wait.  I  tell  them  often  that  Jesus  Christ  is  my 
Saviour  and  urge  them  to  accept  Him  as  theirs 
and  come  with  me  and  be  baptized  in  His  name, 
but  they  do  not  listen  to  me.  It  will  come  in  time. 
O  sir,  please  keep  on  praying  for  me  and  for  them, 
and  God  will  also  bring  them  in,  and  then  we  will 
all  come  out  for  Him  ;  but  I  cannot  come  out  alone 
now.  and  bring  such  dire  ruin  upon  those  I  love  and 
am  bound  to  stand  by."    The  tears  tan  down  his 
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-'^^ 
cheeks  as  he  said  this,  and  I  was  deeply  moved.  '>yx. 

I  prayed  with  him  and  for  him  and  left  it  with  _     ;i| 

God.    •  '  ',)| 

Before  leaving  for  America,  some  years  later,  r  5  * 

had  another  private  and  prolonged  interview  and  .  ?>_ 

urged  him  to  come  out  openly  and  embrace  Christ  .  'S 

before  I  should  leave,  but  the  circamstauccB  had  not  ;   -^ 

changed,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  then,  as  he 
said,  to  wreck  his  family.  g 

A  few  years  ago  when  an  American  deputation  ^-'',^ 

was  in  India  and  we  all  went  to  Madauapalle  with  '  j»' 

them  for  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  our  Me- 
morial Church,  dear  old  B6gappa  came  feebly,  walk-  ,   "    ^^ 
ing  half  a  mile  to  the  mission  house  to  see  me,  and  > 
our  talk  "was  again  of  Jesns  Christ  and  His  salva- 
tion. 

My  heart  yearned  for  the  dear  old  man.    I  have 
never  known  a  Hindu,  not  an  open  Christian,  wliom 
I  have  esteemed  and  loved  as  I  do  that  man.    Again     ^ 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  ready  now  to  be  baptized        ^  • 

into  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  M  Oh,  I  do  want  to," 
was  his  replypj  "but  what  can  I  do  in  my  cir- 
cumstances t  As  I  told  you  before,  it  would  ruin 
my  family,  and  they  would  not  come  with  me.  My 
eldest  son,  edncated  in  your  school,  and  by  your  aid 
now  holding  a  post  under  the  government,  but  not 
yet  marned,  could  not  find  a  wife  if  his  father  came 
out  a^  a  Christian  and  was  baptized,  and  might 
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probably  be,  by  the  nnited  secret  efforts  of  those 
in  his  department,  turned  out  of  his  positiou.  Nor 
could  my  unmarried'  daughters  ever  be  married  to 
any  reapectable  men  ;  while  my  wife  would  be  made 
an  outcast  in  her  old  age ;  and,  besides,  I  am  my- 
self now  so  feeble  and  my  hands  tremble  so  that  I 
cannot  even  hold  a  cup  of  water  to  my  lips  to  drink. 
My  wife  and  family' have  even  to  feed  me.  I  am  an 
old,  old  man,  more  than  eighty  years  old  ;  I  cannot 
last  long.  Do  yotr  not  think  the  dear  Jesxis  will  re- 
ceive mo  when  I  die, ,  e\ven  if  I  do  not  come  out 
openly  and  be  baptized  in  His  name  t  No,  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  Him.  I  tell  everybody  that  I  be- 
lieve in  Him,  and  I  shall  die  with  His  name  upon 
my  lips.  Don't  you  think  He  will  receive  me  into 
heaven  although  I  have  not  been  bai)tized  and  come 
out  publicly  for  Him  t " 

I  could  only  iMk  ^^^^^  t^he  merciful  Jesus,  and 
not  I,  was  to  be  tro  judge,  and  I  could  but  leave 
him  with  Him  who'  knows  all  our  weakness  and  our 
hedgings  in,  and  who  is  our  sympatbiziug  High 
Priest  as  well  as  our  Judge. 

But  oh.  Christians  in  Christian  lands !  where  it 
does  not  require  such  sacrifices  and  such  ruin  to 
families  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  can  you  not  sympathize  with  such  a  case 
as  this,  and  will  you  not  pray,  and  pray  earnestly, 
that  God  will  speedily  so  pour  out  His  spirit  here  in 
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India  that  whole  families  will  oome  oat  boldly, 
gladly,  into  His  kingdom  and  together  witness 
for  Him— that  a  nation  here  may  be  bom  in  a 
dayt 
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IT  COSTS  IN  INDIA  TO  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN: 
HANUMANTA  RAU 

OUB  first  convert  at  Madauapalle  waa  a  young 
Brahman  of  nearly  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
named  Hanomanta  Rao.  In  Augnst^  1862, 
the  Bev.  £.  C.  Scudder  and  myself  had  gone  as  a 
oommittee  of  the  American  Arcot  Mission  on  a  preach- 
ing toor  to  the  north  and  west  of  Palnmner  to  visit  the 
important  towns  in  the  r^ions  adjacent  and  report  as 
to  the  best  one  to  be  occapied  as  a  second  Telugu 
station  of  the  mission.  Falmaner  was  then  the  only 
station  of  our  mission  in  the  Telugn  country,  and  all 
agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  Telugu 
.    stations  in  the  mission. 

We  pitched  our  tents  first  at  Madanapalle,  a  town 
of  seven   thousand    inhabitants,   thirty-four  miles 
northwest  of  Falmaner,  and  spent  some  days  in 
preaching  in  the  different  streets  of  that  town  and 
in  all  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  first  time  that  we  preached  in  the  Brahman 
*   street  an  educated  young  Brahman  stepped  forward 
and  began  to  a8k  questions,  trying,  as  we  thought, 
to  bring  on  a  discussion,  and  so  prevent  our  present- 
ing the  truth  connectedly  and  efifectively. 
198 
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"  Yoa  say,"  said  he,  "  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Divine  Saviour  of  men.  You  believe  in  and  worship 
Christ  We  believe  in  and  worship  Krishna.  If  we 
believe  with  our  whole  heart  in  either  one  and  truly 
worship  him,  we  will  in  the  end  reach  heaven. 
There  is  really  no  such  very  great  difference  between 
Krishna,  our  God,  and  Christ,  your  God.  Yon  wor- 
ship one :  we  worshi{K  the  other.  They  are  both  in- 
carnations of  the  Divinity." 

We  quoted  ttom  their  own  Sh^tras  to  show  that 
Krishna  led  a  life  of  licentiouHuess  and  infamy,  so 
that  all  his  contemporaries  were  afraid  to  have  him 
around,  and  all  pure  women  fled  at  his  approach ; 
besides  it  is  known  that  in  angef  he  killed  many  even 
inoffensive  men.  And  then  we  pictured  the  pure 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists, 
and  admitted  even  by  His  enemies,  and  read  from 
the  Gospels  in  our  bands  of  His  deeds  of  healing 
and  restoration  of  life,  instead  of  murder,  and  told 
of  His  wonderful  discourses  and  parables  and 
prayers,  and  asked  him  very  earnestly  and  kindly 
which  character  appealed  to  a  man  who  felt  the 
power  of  sin  and  wished  a  deliverer,  and  pressed 
him  to  take  one  of  the  Gospels  and  carefully  study  . 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  for  himself.  He  became 
quiet,  and  we  went  on  with  our  preaching  without 
further  interruption. 

That  evening,  in  another  street,  when  the  audience 
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was  listening  well,  the  same  Brahman  appeared  and 
interrupted  ns  with  other  questious  and  objections, 
and  seemed  to  be  bent  ou  preventing  onr  presenta- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  and,  after  that,  in  each  street 
audience  he  would  appear  and  ask  questions  and 
present  objections,  until  we  began  to  dread  his  ap- 
pearance, for  \re  thought  him  not  a  seeker  but  a 
caviller. 

What  was  onr  surprise,  therefore,  when  on  the  last 
day  of  our  proposed  stay  at  Madanapallc  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  our  tent  and  said  that  he  wished  to 
become  a  Christian,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company us  on  our  journey,  that  he  might,  on  our 
return  to  oar  station  with  us,  come  out  openly  and 
embrace  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and  be  baptized. 

We  then  learned  from  him  that  he  had  formerly 
for  several  years  been  a  student  in  a  high  school  in 
his  native  town,  Nellore,  some  one  hundred  and 
thirty  mUes  cast  of  Madanapalle,  kept  by  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  that  he 
had  there  studied  the  Bible  in  his  class  daily  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  objections  that  he  was  continually 
bringing  up  in  class,  he  had  been,  in  secret,  greatly 
drawn  to  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
had  had  a  secret  longing  to  embrace  Him  as  his 
Saviour. 

He  had  not  had  the  courage  to  confess  this  there, 
where  his  near  relatives  all  lived,  but  had  come  a 
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few  weeks  before  by  chaucc,  as  he  thonght,  to 
Madauapalle  to  viait  distant  relatives,  and  seeing 
us  preaching  in  the  street  he  had  come  to  hear  what 
we  had  to  say  about  Jesos  Christ,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  objections  he  had  thrown  in,  each  time  he 
heard  ns,  the  truth  had  taken  stronger  and  stronger 
hold  on  him,  until  now  he  felt  that  he  must  come 
out  and  embrace  Jesus  Christ  as  his  own  personal 
Saviour,  cost  what  it  might' 

He  now  proposed  to  go  back  to  his  friends  whom 
he  was  visiting  in  the  town,  and  tell  them  that  he 
was  going  to  be  absent  for  some  days,  change  his 
raiment,  secretly  leave  <the  town  and  join  us  on  our 
march  to  our  next  camping-place,  asking  what  that 
would  be.  We  had  decided  to  leave  Madanapalle 
about  4  p.  M.  that  day  and  go  southwest  from  there, 
crossing  the  boundary  into  the  native  state  of  Mysore, 
only  seven  miles  out,  and  pitch  our  next  camp  at 
Biiyalpad,  the  first  town  in  that  state  on  our  route, 
and  preach  there  and  in  its  surrounding  villages. 
Of  this  he  was  glad,  as,  crossing  into  a  native  state, 
his  friends  would  be  less  likely  to  follow  and  molest 
him  if  they  heai-d  in  any  way  'that  he  had  joined  us. 

Promising  to  join  us  at  n  fork  in  the  road  a  mile 
put  of  town  at  5  p.  M.,  he  went  to  his  friends'  house 
and  arrayed  himself  in  three  suits  of  clothes,  which 
a  Brahman  can  do  with  his  clothing  and  not  be' 
noticed,  and,  telling  his  frieuds  that  he  was  going  to 
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be  gone  for  a  few  days  to  visit  some  other  friends  at 
Mnahtoor,  a  town  ten  miles  east,  he  went  out  of  the 
town  by  the  east  road  and  going  around  through  the 
fields  Joined  us  on  the  south  road,  as  promised.  We 
noticed  that  he  had  apparently  grown  stouter,  and 
he  explained  that  as  he  could  never  return  to  those 
Brahman  friends'  house  after  becoming  a  Christian, 
he  had  pat  on  all  the  clothing  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  had  also  thrown  his  sleeping  blanket  over 
his  shoulder,  saying  that  he  might  need  it  at  Mush- 
toor,  and  joining  the  cart  in  which  our  native 
preachers  were  travelling  with  their  luggage  ho  went 
on  with  them,  while  we  rode  along  before  on  our 
country  ponies. 

At  9  F.  H.  of  that  moonlit  night  we  pitched  onr 
tents  at  Bayalpad,  and  he  at  ouoe  took  his  evening 
meal  with  the  Christian  catechists,  thus  forever 
breaking  his  caste.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
came-  to  our  tent  and,  asking  me  if  I  had  any 
scissors  with  me,  requested  me  to  cut  off  hia 
"  Kudumai,"  or  Brahmanical  tuft  of  hair,  and  bis 
Brahman's  cord  from  over  his  shonlder,  that  he 
might  be  absolutely  done  with  all  connection  with 
Brahmans,  and  be  an  open  and  loyal  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ 

We  had  a  talk  with  him  and  told  him  what  it 
might  cost  him,  while  we  offered  a  prayer  for  guid- 
ance and  blessing.    Ho  said  he  knew  that  his  people 
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woald  kill  him  if  they  could,  if  that  would  prevent 
hia  becoming  a  Christian,  but  if  they  killed  him  he 
would  only  go  the  sooner  to  his  adored  Saviour, 
whom  he  had  now  definitely  taken  as  his  own,  and, 
on  his  insistence,  I  tpok  my  scissors  and  cut  off  tuft 
and  ft>rd. 

WeVere  surprised  at  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  and  of  vital  ClMstiau  truth  which  he  had 
before  obtained  in  the  high  school,  and  by  secretly 
reading  the  Bible  before,  for  he  daily  joined  our 
preaching  baud  and  himself  preached  in  the  towns 
and  villages  we  visited,  to  the  end  of  our  tour, 
being  daily  instructed  further  by  us  and  our 
catechists  while  in  camp,  ^-t  the  6nd  of  the  tour 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  return  with  Dr.  Scud- 
der  and  spend  some  mouths  with  him  at  hia  station, 
Vellore,  and  bo  under  bis  instruction  and  be  baptized 
there,  being  further  away  from  Madanapalle  and 
from  his  old  home  and  family  friends  than  Palmaner,  • 
and  thus  less  likely  to  be  molested  or  assaulted  by 
his  old  caste  people. 

After  three  months'  instruction,  and  being  86em- 
ingly  sincere  and  strong  in  the  faith,  he  was  baptized 
by  Dr.  Scudder,  and  .after  a  few  weeka  more,  as  hii^ 
friends  had  not,  ao  far,  seemed  inclined  to  molest 
him,  it  was  decided  best  for  him  to  return  with  me 
to  Palmaner,  and  pursue  hia  studies  under  my 
supervision  there  in  the  edge  of  the  Telugu  country 
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that  he  might  become  a  Telugu  Christian  preacher, 
for  he  waa  well  edacated  in  Telugu  and  seemed  bright 
and  intelligent  and  earnest. 

It  va«  therefore  arranged  that  be  shonld  leave 
Dr.  Scudder's  station,  Vellore,  on  a  certain  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  coming  as  for  as  Chittoor,  our 
mission  station  htUf-way,  spend  that  night  with  our 
Christian  helpers  there,  and  the  next  day  come  on  to 
Palmaner.  Walking  was  the  mode  of  journeying,  ns 
there  were  no  public  conveyances,  and  Hindus  were 
as  much  accustomed  to  journeying  on  foot  in  those 
days  as  were  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Cnrist 

Ab  he  did  not  reach  Palmaner  Thursdaj'  night,  ns 
agreed,  I  wrote  to'  Dr.  Scuddcr  aslcing  the  rcaaou  of 
the  delay.  A  reply  came  back  that  he  hod  left 
Vellore  Wednesday  morning,  as  promised,  for 
Chittoor,  and  that  one  of  the  Vellore  catechists 
had  w&lked  with  him  until  he  had  passed  the  rail- 
way station,  five  miles  out,  where  the  catcchist  had 
turned  back,  as  it  was  a  perfectly  plain  road,  and 
left  him  to  walk  on  to  Chittoor  alone.  In  response  to 
a  note  to  Chittoor,  sent  at  the  same  time,  a  reply  came 
that  Hanumanta  Rau  had  not  been  sceti  at  Chittoor. 

Suspecting  foul  play.  Dr.  Bcudder  immediately 
applied  to  the  police  under  a  European  inspector  to 
try  and  trace  him.  Constables  were  at  once  put  on 
his  track,  and  after  two  days  exported  that  such  a 
man  had  been  seen  to  pass  tlirongh  a  village  seven 
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mileB  oat  irom  Vellore  on  the  road  to  Chittoor,  in 
company  with  two  Brahmans,  bat  that  they  oonld  be 
traced  no  farther. 

We  kqew  not  what  to  think,  bat  the  police  de- 
c^ned  to  try  to  trace  him  farther,  as  ho  was  charged 
with  no  crime,  and  we  had  no  legal  claim  npon  him. 
They  suggested  that  he  had  probably  gone  to  visit 
friends  somewhere  and  woald  turn  up  in  good  time. 

Many  mpnths  passed,  and  still  no  news  came  of 
him.  We  concluded  that  possibly  he  hod  gone  back 
on  his  professions,  retnmed  to  his  friends  deny- 
ing that  he  had  broken  caste  or  been  baptized,  and 
had  resnmed  his  standing  as  an  orthodox  Brahman. 
Wo  earnestly  prayed,  however,  that  God  would  give 
him  no  peace  until  he  once  more  found  it  in  an  open 
profession  of  Jesus  Christ 

Nearly  a  year  later,  all  the  facts  came  out.  It 
seems  that  the  two  Brahmans  who  had  been  seen 
with  him  passing  the  village  seven  miles  from 
Vellore  were  men  from  Nellore,  who  had  been  hired 
by  his  ancles  to  go  to  Vellore,  where  they  had  heard 
that  Hannmanta  Eau  was  then  staying,  and  secretly 
watch  their  opportunity  to  decoy  him  and  get  him 
back  into  their  clutches.  Those  two  Brahmans  had 
been  in  Vellore  for  weeks  dogging  his  movemeita 
and  getting  all  the  information  they  could  as  to  his 
plans,  but  keeping  oat  of  his  sight,  and  he  was  not 
onhijsgnard. 
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They  had  in  some  way  learned  that  be  was  that 
day  to  start  on  foot  for  Palmaner,  and  their  plans  were 
aoon  laid.  Gonfldent  that  they  bad  not  yet  been 
recognized,  they  followed  him  and  the  (atechist  in 
the  distance  until  the  catechist  had  turned  back, 
and  after  half  a  mile,  tbcy,  walking  more  rapidly, 
bad  overtaken  him.  Feigning  surprise  at  coming 
across  bim  there,  they  cordially  saluted  him  as  an 
old  acquaintance  and  entered  into  oonveraation  with 
bim,  saying  that  they  bad  been  to  Yellore  on  im- ' 
portant  business  of  their  own  and  were  just  on  their 
way  home  to  Nellore  on  foot  via  Gbittoor  and  so 
walked  on  with  him. 

Hanumanta  Bau,  not  wishing  to  be  thought 
"ashamed  of  Jesus,"  frankly  told  them  of  his 
change  of  faith, ^and  that  be  had  been  baptized 
and  received  as  a  Christian,  and  also  told  them  of 
the  peace  and  joy  of  heart  that  he  had  from  his  new 
faith,  and  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  live  and 
die  a  Christian. 

.  They  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  the  step  which 
he  had  taken  and  at  his  expressed  determination  to 
stand  fast  in  bis  new  faith  until  death,  but  said, 
witb  feigned  sincerity,  that  in  such  matters  each 
man  must  decide  for  himself  and  act  upon  his  own 
convictions,  and  asked  him,  casually  as  it  seemed, 
if  his  wife  had  joined  bim  or  was  going  to  join  bim 
as  a  Christian. 
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He  had  before  told  ub  that,  as  is  the  custom  with 
80  many  Hindu  students,  he  had  been  married  to  a 
young  Brahman  girl  of  high  family  when  he  entered 
the  high  school  and  began  to  study  Bible  lessons  and 
learn  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  when  he  had  first 
begun  to  admire  the  character  of  Jesus  he  had 
talked  with  her  freely  about  it,  hoping  to  enlist 
her  sympathy  in  his  investigations  and  his  long- 
ings for  such  a  Saviour;  but  she  ^ad  forbidden 
him  to  talk  about  it,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not  give  up  all  that  nonsense  she  would  leave  him, 
return  to  her  father's  house,  and  never  speak  to 
him  again.  This  was  the  situation  when  he  went 
to  visit  his  friends  in  Madanapalle,  and  he  had 
told  us  that  he  feared  that  he  would  never  be 
allowed  to  speak  to  his  wife  again,  as  her  father 
was  a  most  bigoted  Brahman. 

Now,  however,  that  these  "friends,"  as  he  was 
led  to  think  them,  asked  him  about  her  sympa- 
thetically, his  heart  yearned  for  Ms  girl-wife,  and 
he  sadly  told  them  that  she  had  not  become  a 
Christian  with  him,  and  he  feared  she  never  would, 
and  that  he  might  never  again  be  permitted  to  see 
her. 

"That  is  a  great  pity,"  said  they.  "It  is  too 
bad  that  you  have  become  a  Christian,  but  that 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  break  up  a  family. 
If  you  do  not  persuade  her  to  go  with  you,  you 
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know  what  will  happen :  she  will  be  treated  aa 
thongh  you  were  dead :  her  bead  will  bo  shaved 
and  her  nice  clothing  taken  away  and  the  hated 
garb  of  a  widow  pu^  on  her,  and  she  will  be  treated 
and  abased  as  a  widow  as  long  as  she  lives.  Arc 
yoa  willing  that  she  should  be  made  to  suffer  sot 
Gome  home  with  us  and  we  will  try  and  gel  her 
to  Join  yon.  We  are,  as  you  know,  of  the  same 
clan  of  Brahmans  as  her  father,  and  we  will  per- 
suade him  to  let  his  daughter  seprctly  join  yon, 
provided  you  will  promise  that  you  will  take  her 
fur  away  to  your  new-found  friends  and  never 
bring  her  back  to  iTellore.  We  promise  you  tjiat 
if  you  will  come  with  us  we  will  make  it  all  right" 

Oveijoyed  at  the  chance  of  getting  back  his  wife, 
believing  them  to  be  sincere,  and  after  further  talk 
and  promises  on  their  part,  he  yielded,  thinking 
that  he  would  go  to  Nellore  and  get  his  wife  and 
that  he  and  she  would  then  come  together  to  Pol- 
moner  and  together  study  the  Divine  Oracles  and 
together  enter  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ 

Having  thus,  by  guile,  obtained  his  promise  to 
go  with  them  to  Kellore,  to  avoid  being  seen  pass- 
ing any  village  on  the  road  and  so  be  traced,  they 
told  him,  as  they  had  before  planned,  that  they 
knew  a  mnch  shorter  road  than  via  Ghittoor  to 
Kellore,  across  country,  and  that  if  he  would  come 
that  way  with  them  he  would  be  able  to  reach  his 
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wife  two  days  earlier,  and,  not  Biupecting  tboir  real 
purpose,  be  coiuivntcd. 

Leaving  Uie  main  road  they  wont  by  a  foot-path 
across  the  fields  and  through  the  jungles,  stopping 
to  rest  under  a  tree  now  and  then,  one  of  them  stay- 
ing with  him  while  the  otlier  went  to  the  ueaiest 
village  bazaar  to  purchase  food  which  tlivy  coulicd 
themselves,  and,  putting  out  on  a  leaf  pliitc  u  por- 
tion for  him,  went  to  a  distance  to  eat  their  own, 
as  caste  rules  required,  he  having  tuld  them  thitt 
he  had  been  eating  with  Christuius.  It  wiis  the 
moonlit  half  of  the  month  and  they  easily  per- 
suaded him  that  it  wiis  better  to  travel  by  night 
and  stop  over  the  heat  of  the  dny  in  some  Chat- 
ram  (rest-house),  they  doing  this  to  avoid  being 
traced. 

They  planned  to  arrive  at  Nellore  late  in  the  night, 
so  as  not  to  lot  it  be  known  to  outsiders  that  tliey 
had  brought  him,  having  sent  a  trusty  Brahman 
meoaenger  on  hours  in  advance  to  inform  his  grand- 
father that  tliey  had  made  the  capture,  and  that  he 
was  to  have  a  safe  room  ready. 

On  i^hing  his  grandfather's  house,  at  2  A.  h., 
tired  and  footsore,  he  was  shown  by  an  old  servant 
into  a  room  which  he  had  never  before  known  used 
as  a  bedroom,  and  told  that  that  was  to  be  his 
room  for  the  night,  and  that  his  grandfather  would 
see  him  in  the  morning.  -. 
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A  rug  had  been  placed  there  for  bim  to  sleep  on, 
and,  wearied  aa  he  was,  be  lay  down  at  once  to  sleep, 
only  wondering  aa  he  beard  the  old  servant  lock  the 
door  on  tlie  outaide,  be  not  realizing  at  all  that  he 
was  a  kidnapped  and  caged  prisoner. 

In  tbe  morning,  Hannmauta  Run's  grandfather 
came  to  see  him  in  bis  prison  room,  but,  avoiding 
touching  him,  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  a  distance, 
and  at  first  began  kindly  to  reason  with  him,  trying 
with  every  inducement  that  he  conld  possibly  offer, 
of  wealth,  honour,  position,  and  the  restoration  of 
bi^  wife,  to  induce  him  to  promise  to  recant  and  re- 
turn to  his  ancestral  faith  before  it  should  be  known 
that  he  had  retarned,  or  publicly  knoipji  that  he  bud 
been  baptized  as  a  Christian,  for  so  far  only  the 
family  had  heard  even  the  rumour. 

Failing  to  obtain  any  indications  of^asscut,  he 
changed  his  tactics  and  threatened  him'ilr/th  every 
conceivable  evil  if  ho  continued  obdurate, >and  finally 
told  him  that  he  should  never  leave  that  room  alive 
to  go  btick  and  demean  himself  and  disgrace  the 
whole  family  by  associating  with  "  Christian  dogs." 

Hanumanta  then  for  the  first  time  began  to  see 
that  he  had  been  entrapped  by  the  men  who  bad 
seemed  so  friendly  when  they  met  bim  on  the  road 
near  Vellore,  and  for  the  first  time  he  realized  that 
be  was  really  a  prisoner. 

His  grandfather  then  left  him  and  went  at  once  to 
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the  two  keenest  and  wiliest  of  the  Brahmau  priests 
of  Nellore  and  offered  Uieiu  Ave  tboustiBid  rupees 
(a  fortune  to  a  Hindu)  if  they  by  thuir  reasoning 
and  their  logic,  or  in  any  way,  would  reconvert  his 
grandson  to  the  ancestral  faith,  and  by  expiatory 
riti«  restore  him  to  standing  iu  his  caste.  They 
willingly  undertook  the  task.  They  were  not  to  let 
any  one  else  know  that  it  was  even  rumoured  that  he 
had  become  a  Christian  or  that  he  was  now  back  iu 
Nellore. 

In  the  afternoon  they  came  and  were  admitted  into 
Hanamanta's  prison  room,  and  flrst  with  flattering 
words  and  specious  arguments  tried  to  Inre  him  back. 
But  to  all  their  words  he  produced  answers  from  his 
pocket  Telugu  Testament,  which  he  had  very  dil- 
igently studied,  and  told  them  earnestly  of  the 
love  of  God,  as  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ  and  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospels,  with  snch  vigour  and  force 
and  evident  thorough  conviction  that  they  were  con- 
founded, and  finally  left  him,  telling  him  that  they 
would  come  again  the  next  day,  and  show  him  his 
folly  and  prove  that  they  and  his  forebears  were 
right  in  believing  Brahmanism  God's  ultimate 
revelation  to  mankind,  or  at  least  to  the  Hinda 
race.  This,  they  added,  was  that  all  Brahmans,  at 
all  events,  mnst  do  and  follow,  at  the  peril  of  eternal 
wrath  and  millions  of  transmigrations,  and  cautioned 
him  that  it  would  be  at  the  ^oril  of  his  life  should 
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be  coutiuuo  in  his  oontninacy,  for  that  no  one  out  of 
the  family  but  tliouuielvui  knew  uf  his  being  again 

Nelloro,  and  that  his  grandfather  hud  sworn  with 
a  great  oath  to  starve  liim  to  death  in  that  room,  un- 
known to  the  poiico  or  to  any  one  else,  unless  he 
recanted.  He  said  that  he  knew  it,  but  that  God's 
own  Sou,  his  Baviour  Jusuh  Christ,  had  said,  "lie  that 
loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it,"  and  that  he 
was  going  to  put  Him  to  the  proof ;  opening  his  Xvw 
Testameut^.he  read  to  them  in  their  own  language 
Jesus'  word  (iuf  Matt  10 :  32-30)  beginning  with  the 
words  "  whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  Me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  My  Father  who 
is  in  heaven,"  and  told  them  that  he  would  rather 
die  and  go  there  and  be  confessed  by  Jesus  Christ 
than  to  live  a  long  and  easy  life  as  a  Brahman.  The 
result  of  the  interview  was  that  they  left  him  with 
curses. 

The  next  day  they  came  and  tried  again,  having 
persuaded  his  grandfather  to  take  away  and  burn  the 
book  "which  made  him  so  obstinate,"  but  all  to  no 
avail ;  and  after  a  week  they  gave  their  task  up, 
threatening  the  grandfather  with  direst  Curses  if  he 
did  not  put  "  that  renegade  "  out  of  the  way. 

Only  a  little  boiled  rice  with  no  curry,  and  with- 
out  eveu  any  salt  on  ift,  was  given  him  to  eat,  and 
even  that  became  less  nn^  lefjs  day  by  day,  until  the 
stout  fellow  wc  had  known  betpne  only  a  skeleton. 
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The  rich  and  inflaential  old  grandfather  then  wont 
to  the  bigoted  Bnihinau  father  of  Ilanumanta's  wife 
and  Buooeeded  in  inducing  him  to  waive  his  own 
pride  and  reluctance  and  nee  Hanumanta,  and 
promise  to  restore  to  him  his  wife  if  he  would  recant 
and  accept  restoration  to  ftill  Urahmanhood  at  the 
hands  of  the  priests  his  grandfather  had  covenanted 
with,  and  he  poured  into  his  ears  bogus  messages  of 
intense  wifely  love  and  devotion  as  from  his  wife,  if 
he  would  only  come  back  to  her,  but  all  to  no  avaiL 
Hanumanta  was  sorely  tried,  but  praying  for  help 
he  quoted  to  him  Christ's  words  about  those  who 
have  forsaken  even  a  wife  for  His  sake  inheriting 
everlasting  life,  and  said  that  he  was  looking  for  that 
everlasting  life  and  would  for  the  sake  of  that  will- 
ingly forsake  all  things.  The  bigoted  fatlier  went 
away,  foiled  and  disappointed,  and  in  turn  cursing 
him  soundly. 

Hanumanta's  own  parents  had  died  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  and  he  had  been  cared  for  in  the  grand- 
father's family  where  bis  father's  father  and  his 
father  and  uncles  and  their  families  had  all  lived  as 
a  true  Hindu  undivided  household,  and  his  grand- 
father and  uncles  had  taken  the  place  of  father  to 
him  and  had  hitherto  been  very  kind,  but  they  were 
now  as  one  in  the  determination  to  make  him  recant 
or  starve  him  to  death.    Thus  three  months  passed. 

One  day  his  grandmother  brought  bis  food  to  him 
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In  the  evening  ;  she  bod  always  been  very  fond  of 
him  and  bad  mfule  him  quite  a  pet.  To  her  he  ap- 
pealed 80  earneatly  that  8be  qnito  yearned  to  help 
him.  He  told  her  that  she  conld  ae«  that  he  would 
never  yield  and  give  up  his  Jesua,  and  that  when  he 
.  died  in  their  houae  of  starvaiiou,  it  mnst  become 
known  and  the  scandal  would  bo  a  terrible  blow  to 
them.  He  therefore  persuaded  her  that  it  would  be 
far  belter  for  the  family  if  he  should  escape  and  go 
far  away  and  never  be  heard  from,  for  no  one  in 
Kellore,  outside  the  family,  as  yet  knew  that  he  had 
come  bock  from  his  former  long  absence  or  hod  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  it  would  be  ensy  to  make  peo- 
ple believe  that  he  had  died  of  cholera  long  ago, 
while  absent 

He  finally  persuaded  her  to  let  him  go  out  for  an 
hour  that  evening,  he  promising  her  to  go  and  re- 
turn before  the  others  should  suspect  his  ab- 
sence. 

He  ran  to  the  house  of  the  nearest  miasiouHry,  of 
another  society  from  the  one  under  whom  he  had 
studied,  for  he  lived  more  than  a  mile  away,  and 
rushing  agitated  into  his  study  told  him  his  story. 

The  missionary  (Mr.  D.)  had  slightly  known  the 
lad  before  and  fully  entered  into  his  plans  for  escape. 
He  had  been  himself  intending  for  some  tiine  to  go 
to  Madras  on  important  business  in  a  few  days.  He 
now  determined  to  hasten  his  preparation  and  agreed 
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to  go  the  very  next  night,  if  Ilanatnanta  conld 
manage  to  Join  him,  which  he  woa  Kure  ho  could 
pennade  hia  grandmother,  who  not  only  feared  the 
scandal  of  his  death  and  iUi  being  known  that  hu  bad 
been  dtarved  because  he  had  become  a  Chrintian,  bat 
who  really  loved  the  boy  and  was  willing  that  ho 
should  get  away,  and  she  promised  that  he  should 
have  the  chaiioe  to  do  so  at  the  some  hour  the  next 
evening. 

Just  after  dark  the  following  evening,  the  old  lady, 
true  to  her  promise,  brought  him  his  food  and  us 
soon  as  he  had  eaten  the  food  she  had  brought  she 
went  out  and  made  considerable  noise  in  apparently 
locking  the  door  securely  as  usual,  but  really  leav- 
ing it  so  that  he  could  himself  open  it  when  all 
should  again  be  quiet,  and  going  into  the  family 
room  reported  all  quiet  for  the  night,  and  that  he 
was  apparently  more  inclined  to  listen  t^  reason, 
since  he  was  now  convinced  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less. Hanumanta  Bau,  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
fh>m  the  sounds  he  heard  that  the  family  were  fairly 
engaged  with  their  evening  meal,  and  the  clatter 
made  it  lees  likely  that  they  would  detect  any  slight 
and  unavoidable  noise,  deftly  loosened  the  fasteajpgs 
of  the  door  as  quietly  as  possible,  and,  in  the  dark- 
ness, very  cautiously  slipped  outside,  almost  wonder- 
ing that  they  did  not  hear  his  heart -beats,  so  violently 
did  it  seem,  in  his  intense  excitement^  to  beat  against 
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tho  walls  of  his  chest,  and,  ftH«ling  his  way  cautiously^ 
out  of  the  crooked  back  passage  into  the  side  stitjct 
through  the  buck  door,  left  open  for  the  purpose  by 
tiie  old  graudmother,  went  us  rapidly  aa  bia  feeble 
ooodition  would  allow,  and  quietly  to  avoid  exciting 
sospicion,  ODoe  mure  to  the  hoaso  of  tho  ntimionary 
who  had  promised  to  secretly  convey  hltai  away. 

Mr.  D.  providentially  bad  a  strong,  fast  horse 
which  was  already  fastened  to  the  carriage  to  go  the 
first  twelve  miles,  for  he  had  that  morning  sent  his 
travelling  coach,  with  fitst  trotting  bullocks,  on 
twelve  miles  to  be  in  waiting  for  them,  and  bad 
previously  arranged  for  relays  of  trotting  bullocks  to 
be  posted  at  each  eight-mile-stage  all  the  way  to 
Madras,  so  as  to  make  the  best  time  possible,  with 
no  chance  of  delay  on  the  way. 

Putting  a  well-filled  lunch-basket  in  the  carriage 
at  their  feet  and  a  flask  of  water,  they  got  into  the 
carriage,  and  driving  out  of  the  back  gate  of  tlie 
compound  and  through  a  byway  until  they  bad 
cleared  the  town,  he  turned  into  the  Mad^  high- 
road and  pnt  the  horse  to  his  mettle  to  reach  the 
bullock  coach  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  coach,  as  usual  with  India  travelling  coaches 
for  posting  with  bullocks  for  long  journeys,  was  en- 
tered by  a  door  in  the  rear,  like  a  city  omnibus  at 
home,  and,  for  night  travel,  the  seats  opened  out 
together  and  the  cushions  could  be  arranged  to  cover 
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the  whole  and  make  a  comfortable  bed  for  two  to  lie 
upon  and  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  sleep. 

'Hannmanta,  however,  was  so  fearful  of  being  seen, 
or  reported  and  followed,  that  he  insisted  on  crawl- 
ing in  underneath  with  the  baggage  for  the  first  two 
stages  at  least,  so  that  people  that  passed  them  would 
see  Mr.  D.  alone  in  the  coach  and  think  no  one  was 
with  him  and  so  report  if  questioned.  By  the 
promise  of  au  extra  present  to  each  driver  if  he 
made  extra  speed  for  his  stage,  and  giving  it  to  him 
while  the  driver  for  the  next  stage  was  looking,  and 
promising  him  too  a  present  if  the  watch  showed 
that  he  had  made  extra  speed  at  the  end  of  his  route, 
they  were  able  to  go  through  in  much  less  than  the 
usual  timei,  and  on  reaching  Madras,  instead  of  going 
to  the  mission  house  where  he  usually  put  np,  Mr.  D. 
had  the  last  driver  take  them  directly  to  the  railway 
station  where  a  train  for  Yellore  was  just  about  to 
start  Here,  plying  Hanumanta  in  the  train,  he 
watched  it  pnll  out,  and  then  went  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  sent  a  telegram  to  Dr.  E.  0.  Scndder  telling 
him  that  Hannmanta  was  on  the  train  and  asking 
him  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival  and  have  him  carefully 
guarded  and  protected.  Thence  he  went  to  the  mis- 
sion house  and  lay  down  to  rest  after  his  anxious 
journey. 

Scarcely  had  he  risen  from  his  nap  before  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  f^irioaa  Brah- 
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mans.  Hanumanta'a  ancles  had  discovered  his 
flight  before  morning  and  had  pai-tics  out  mak- 
ing vigorous  search  for  any  clue  as  to  where  ho 
had  gone.  Discovering  Mr.  D.'s  horse  and  car- 
riage coming  back  towards  his  house  irom  the  - 
Madras  highroad  shortly  after  sunrise,  they  had 
seized  the  native  horse-boy,  not  a  Chcistian,  who 
had  gone  out  with  them  to  bring  the  horse  and 
carriage  back,  and  by  threats  and  promises  of  money 
had  iuade  him  confess  that  his  master  had  gone  to 
Madras  and  that  he  had  driven  oat  twelve  miles 
after  dark  the  night  before  with  a  stranger,  ap- 
parently a  Brahman,  in  with  him,  and  that  on 
reaching  the  bullock  coach  which  he  h^  sent  on 
the  morning  before,  the  Brahman  had  crawled 
in  under  the  seats  with  the  luggage,  and  the  driver 
bad  driven  off  furiously  with  the  promise  of  an 
extra  present  for  extra  speed. 

Gathering  that  Mr.  D.  had  taken  Hannmanta  to 
Madras,  they  determined  to  follow  him  there  with 
all  speed  and  again  obtain  possession  of  their  ren- 
%ade  nephew,  who  had  for  the  present  eluded 
their  grasp. 

Hastily  arranging  for  a  very  rapid  journey,  with 
post  bnllocks, '  they  first  found  a  dismissed  former 
servant  of  the  missionary  and  learned  from  him 
where  his  master  had  been  aecustoracd  to  put  np 
whenever  he  went  to  Madras.    Thither,  oflf  they 
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went,  making  frantic  efforts  all  the  way  to  out- 
travel  the  previoiis  party,  and  thoogh  they  had 
not  obtained  the  clue  nntil  the  missionary  had 
been  gone  at  least  ten  hours,  so  freely  did  they 
oae  money  and  so  frantically  did  they  urge  on  the 
drivers,  that^  going  directly  to' the  mission  honsc, 
they  were  there  not  very  long  after  the  mission- 
ary himself. 

On  the  way  throngh  the  Brahman  street  they  haa 
gathered  a  mob  of  their  caste  people,  and  now^ 
snnonnding  the  house  they  burst  in  and  found  the 
missionary  just  risen  from  his  nap,  and  ang^ly  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  their  nephew,  telling  him 
that  they  were  going  to  prosecute  him  for  kidnap- 
ping and  spiriting  away  a  minor. 

The  missionary  told  them  that  he  was  not  here, 
that  they  might  search  the  honsc  and  see  for  them- 
selves, but  as  they  had  informed  him  that  they  were 
going  to  prosecute  him  in  court,  he  would  refuse 
now  to  answer  any  questions,  reserving  all  answers 
to  bo  given  under  oath  in  court  and  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  if  they  would  prosecute  him,  for  it 
would  g^ve  him  the  best  opportunity  to  bring  a 
counter- prosecution  against  them  for  wrongful  re-  >. 
straint  and  starving,  for  that  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  wasSMrt  a  minor,  according  to  the 
law  of  India,  for  whd|i  he  had  entered  the  high 
school,  there  being  some  qnestion  about  his  age, 
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his  horoscope  had  been  produced  and  tbo  exact 
date  of  hia  birth  recorded,  aud  court  would  take 
■  that  school  register'a  copy  of  the  horoscope,  sworn 
to  by  the  head  master,  as  conclusive  evidence,  and 
a  prosecution  would  enable  him  to  bring  out  in 
open  court  sworn  evidence  of  his  having  become 
a  Christian  and  having  been  baptized  and  decoyed 
away  and  imprisoned  in  their  house,  and  even 
though  they  might  not  be  convicted  and  punished, 
it  would  still  publish  to  all  the  world  the  tuU  facts 
in  the  case,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  conceal. 

He  told  them  that  Hauumanta,  being  of  legal  age, 
had  gone  where  he  pleased  after  they  reached 
Madras,  and  he  was  now  going  to  reserve  any 
further  information  to  be  given  in  court  and  tm^cd 
that  they  would  hasten  on  the  prosecution,  for  he 
himself  would  be  back  in  Ncllore  the  next  week 
and  ready  to  appear  in  court:  that  they  might 
search  the  hoose  thoroughly  and  satisfy  themselves 
that  he  was  not  concealed  there ;  farther  than  that 
be  would  say  nothing. 

No  one  else  being  in  the  house,  they  ransacked 
it  thoroughly  every  room,  ba^h  room  and  closet  and 
outside  servants'  quarters  and  stable,  and  after  an 
hour  went  away  disappointed  and  angry,  with  no 
clue  whatever  as  to  what  had  become  of  him. 

Hanumanta  had  reached  Vellore  siifely,  and  had 
been   gladly    welcomed   by   Dr.  Scudder  and  the 
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(^liristian  commanity,  and  had  nnder  the  best  med- 
ical advice  becu  cantiously  dieted  until  he  shoald 
got  over  the  effect  of  bis  starvation.  He  seemed 
strange  and  not  like  his  former  bright  self,  but  it" 
was  thought  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  hard- 
ships he  had  undergone,  plus  the  starvation  and 
anxiety. 

But  as  weeks  and  months  passed  by  it  was  found 
that  it  was  something  worse  thau  starvation  that  he 
had  been  subjected  to. 

Ue  had  stood  up  so  nobly  for  his  new-found  faith 
and  presented  the  reasons  therefor  so.  lucidly  and 
so  strongly  as  utterly  to  confound  the  most  learned 
Brahmaus  who  came  to  argue  with  him.  They  had 
first  taken  away  and  burned  his  New  Testament, 
but  his  mind  was  so  stored  with  its  truths  and  words 
that  they  did  not  silence  him,  and  being  unable 
to  withstand  the  power  with  which  his  clear  intellect 
so  vividly  set  forth  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus" 
and  being  at  last  convinced  that  bis  return  to  Brah- 
manism  was  utterly  out  of  the  question,  they  had 
had  resort  to  the  old  witches  of  the  town  to  wreck 
his  intellect. 

As  will  be  more  at  length  set  forth  in  the  sketch 
of  Bima  Bow  (in  the  next  chapter),  it  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  European  medical  faculty  of  India 
that  the  witches  of  India  have  a  drug  which,  while 
it  does  not  poison  one  iu  the  sense  of  taking  away 
f 
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life,  will  destroy  the  natural  working  of  the  human 
mind  and  leave  one  partially  insane,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 
"  This  worse  than  poison  had  in  the  last  part  of  his 
imprisonment  been  mixed  with  the  small  modicum 
of  food  which  had  been  daily  put  into  Hauumauta's 
cell  and  had  had  its  effect,  for  while  it  had  not  made 
him  a  raving  maniac,  as  it  has  some,  had  so  clouded 
his  formerly  bright  intellect  as  to  make  him  in- 
capable o|  pursuing  a  course  of  study  to  become  a 
Christian  evangelist  as  had  been  x)launed.  He  was 
tenderly  cared  for  and  medically  treated  by  the  most 
skilled  physicians  for  mouths,  but  the  case  was  finally 
pronounced  hopeless. 

His  Christian  character  was,  however,  excellent, 
and  for  ordinary  occupations  ho  seemed  to  be  all 
right;  but  every  now  and  then  the  inanity  pf  his 
mind  would  be  too  evident  for  him  to  be  a  Christian 
preacher. 

He  himself  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  his  present 
limitations  and  that  he  could  not  be  an  evangelist, 
and  he,  therefore,  begged  for  some  other  employment 
by  which  he  could  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

Just  then  the  government  were  calling  for  a  force 
of  vaccinators  to  be  enlisted,  as  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion had  been  introduced,  and  trained  vaccinators 
were  to  be  sent  through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
each  tAluk  (county),  and  poor  Hanumauta  was,  with 
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oar  sad  conaent,  enlisted  and  trained  for  that  work, 
for  which  we  were  thankful  that  he  proved  quite 
competent,  and,  after  passing'  his  examination,  bo 
was  posted  to  a  district  where  there  were  many 
Christians,  and  with  our  blessing  he  went  and  took 
up  his  appointment  and  secured  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  his  superiors  as  a  very  diligent  and 
faithful  worker. 

About  this  period  Dr.  Scuddcr  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Nellore  on  business,  and  here  he  met  the  uncles 
who  had  imprisoned  and  tried  to  bring  Hanumanta 
back  to  Brahmanism.  They  had  given  up  their 
nephew  as  hi^Ieasly  cut  off  from  them,  but  enquired 
after  his  welfare,  and  finally  they  said  to  Dr.  Scud- 
der :  "  Sir,  what  is  it  that  makes  your  V6da  have 
such  a  power  over  those  who  receive  it  t  There  ytjm 
our  nephew !  \Ve  had  him  entirely  in  our  power,  as 
we  and  he  believed,  but  every  morning  and  nopn  and 
night,  no  matter  who  was  present,  he  would,  until  we 
burned  it,  take  up  his  Christian  Ydda  and  read  in  it 
and  then  kneel  down  and  talk  as  though  he  saw  Him, 
though  we  could  see  no  one,  to  his  Qod  Jesus  Christ, 
and  when  he  got  up  from  his  knees  you  could  do 
nothing  with  him.  He  would  not  yield  an  atom  to 
any  argument  or  persuasion.  You  never  saw  so 
stubborn  a  man  as  he  was  each  time  after  he  had 
read  in  his  Ydda  and  talked  to  his  God.  How  is  it 
that  yonr  V4da  makes  people  so  stubborn ! " 
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Yes,  grandly  "  stubborn  "Hbad  he  been  thronghout 
his  long  and  almost  hopeless  imprisonment  and 
starvation,  for  he  had  remembered  St.  Paul's  injunc- 
tion to  his  q>iritnal  children  "stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
qnit  yoQ  like  men  :  be  strong."  , 

And  "stubborn"  did  he  oontinne  in  his  Christian 
cooifie  to  the  end,  for,  though  his  intellect  was  weak, 
his  Christian  character  was  strong,  and  wherever  ho 
went  he  was  noted  aa  a  stannch  Christian  much  given 
to  prayer. 

In  his  new  work,  both  among  Christians  and  non- 
Christians,  he  was  known  by  all  as  an  nnilinching 
and  consistent  follower  of  his  master,  Jesus  Christ. 

Good  news  continued  to  come  from  him  and  con- 
cerning him  from  Christian  i^orkcrs  in  his  neV 
district  for  a  year,  and  then  one  of  India's  epidemics 
swept  over  that  region  and  news  came  that  Hann- 
manta  had  died  in  the  faith,  testifying  in  his  latest 
breath  to  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  that  Saviour 
in  whose  name  he  had  endured  so  much.  His  body 
had  been  buried  in  the  little  rural  cemetery  of  the 
place  to  await  the  resurrection  trumpet  when  the 
body  should  unite  again  with  the  spirit,  the  intellect 
being  no  16nger  beclouded,  "for  they  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  >the  firmament" 
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IT  COSTS  IN  INDIA  TO  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN  : 
BIMA  ROW 

"  ^  "^  T  OULD  yon  not  like  to  come  with  me, 

%/%/  and  go  over  the  Leper  Hospital  and 
'  '  the  Branch  Insane  Asylum  t  It  is  my 
morning  for  inspecting  them.  You  have  to  do 
with  leprosy  in  yonr  hospital  at  Madanapalle,  and 
would  perhaps  like  to  see  what  we  can  show  you 
here,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  see  poor' 
Bima  Row." 

"Yee,  indeed,  doctor,"  I  replied.  "I  would,  for 
I  have  long  wanted  to  know  more  about  his  case." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you  all  ahout  it/'  and 
he  proceeded  as  we  drove  along  to  give  me  the  fol- 
lowing narrative : 

Bima  Bow  was  a  young  Brahmaim'f  high  family 
who  was  a  student  in  the  ihen  leading  missionary 
high  school  of  the  city,  quite  a  number  of  the  half- 
caste  pupils  of  which,  about  that  time,  embraced 
Christianity  under  the  very  earnest  and  consecrated 
labours  of  the  missionary  teachers. 

There  had  been  considerable  commotion  when 
each  one  of  the  high-caste  students  had  come  out 
-  ■    »«S 
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as  a  Christian,  and  each  time  some  fifty  or  more 
Btndents  of  tlio  same  caste  as  the  convert  had  left 
the  school  in  a  body  as  a  protest,  but  Bimu  Row 
who  had  determined  to  obtain  the  best  education 
possible,  as  a  means  of  obtiiining  high  government 
employment,  and  who  felt  secure  in  his  Brahmauism, 
had  remained  in  this  school  through  it  all,  telling  his 
friends  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
his  Being  affected  by  the  Christian  teaching  or  in- 
fluence. 

But^  in  spite  of  himself,  ho  had  little  by  little 
become  "  interested  in  the  Christian  teaching  and 
the  devout  Christian  bearing  of  the  consecrated 
miffiionary  teachers,  and  before  ho  knew  it  both 
his  mind  and  his  hear^  were  becoming  imbued 
with  the  teachings  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ',  as 
mirrored  forth  by  the  consecrated  men  under  whom 
he  was  studying  and  the  real  earnest  young  converts 
with  whom  he  was  more  and  more  mingling.  Aftt^'r 
some  months,  he  sought  a  private  interview  with 
the  Christlikc  principal  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  Christian,  and  asked  that  he 
might  be  baptized. 

Well  knowing  that  his  friends  would  prevent 
this  by  force,  if  they  knew  about  it  beforehand, 
Bima  Bow  gave  them  no  inkling  of  his  change  of 
views,  for  he  was  of  age,  and,  before  they  suspected 
it,  he  had  been  baptized. 
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Immediately  there  was  tai  intense  commotion  in 
all  the  Brahman  quarters'^f  the  city  and  a,  mob  ', 

of  tlionsands  of  infuriated  Jtriluo^ns  had  assembled 

a       'i      .ii-'l  .  '■■('/  / 

and  surrounded  the  high  nkoW'raitd  the  uiliKion- 

aries'  house,  and  tiireateneflft^st^  thcj^  down 
unless  Bima  Bo^  w^re  sumij^ffeim  ,'«vMbcm,  de- 
claring at  the  same  t^kU||| '^h^^7^|M|p|jept  uuder 
unlawful  restrain^  o|  fi^  itvbiild  Mm|^lf  join  them. 

On  this,  Bim4  Bo^jv  liini^fi  wp&ixeA  at  a  second 
story  window,  aijA  Iwi^eti  tliey  ^saw  him,  and  saw 
that  he  desired  4;o  W^k^'|U>ltiii^,'' there  was  made 
a  great  silence  V  -  ac^  wh^ri' jPaill^  obtained  leave  to 
speak  to  thc(  ^|ews  1^^  the  ^i^irs  of  the  castle  in  . 
Jerusalem,  rai;%heyiiui<iji^lit  le  was  going  to  tell 
them  that  1^:  Bad  b^u  .jbveigied  into  what  he  had 
done,  and  ^it|irith  peifaid  he  would  now  obtain 
his  liberty  ^  rojoib  thep> 

What  w»'  their  dD^Jipoiutmcnt  then  when  in  a 
quiet  and^^Teyy  ma»ly|-way  he  told  them  that  he 
had  becodlM' con  vine 


that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
one  apd'^^iily  possiM^  i^Saviour  of  men  sunken  in 
sin,  ^qd,:^Iiat  it  haflV)t|een  only  at  his  very  urgent 
rcq^eyit^  that  the  miasionaries  had  baptized  him, 
ana]yC|wt||/'come  what  inight,  he  would  never  give 
np  "^||  fstith  in  his  new-found  Saviour,  and  earn- 
eStl^/fbegged  them  all  to  embrace  the  same  salva- 

H.  ■■ 
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'  ''Tiey,  however,  as  did  the  Jews  with  Stephen, 
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"gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth,"  and  deter- 
mined to  worlc  their  vengi'ance  upon  him,  an  the 
Jews  did  npon  Stephen,  and  threatened  to  tear  the 
house  down,  if  necessary,  to  gain  possossiou  of  the 
"renegade." 

Forty  men  had  taken  up  a  heavy  timber,  which 
chanced  to  be  lying  near,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
rushing  with  it  against  the  strong  door  Of  the  front 
hall  of  the  mission  house,  which  had  been  closed 
and  barred  on  the  inside,  as  the  mob  was  seen  ap- 
pfoaching.  Just  then  a  bugle  was  heard  sound-  ' 
iug  the  advance  of  a  company  of  British  soldiers, 
on  the  quick  march  across  the  open  parade  ground, 
on  one 'side  of  which  was  the  high  school  and  the 
mjissionaries'  residence,  and  on  the 'other  the  fort 
with  its  British  garrison. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school,  fearing  from 
the  high  and  bigotted  connections  of  Bima '  Bow, 
that  there  would  be  a  serious,  uprising,  had  Chris-  ^ 
tians  out  watching  in  all  the  Brahman  quarters  of 
the  city.  Becoming  apprized  by  this  means  of  very  - 
largo  mobs  gathering,  he  hod  hastened  to  the  city 
authorities,  r^reseuting  the  unusual  danger,  and 
calling  for  ppotectjon.  The  chief  commissioner  of 
police,  not  daring  to  trust  his  Hindu  force  in  such 
an  emergehcy,  had  ha.stened  to  the  fort  and  called 
on -the  military  commandant  for  help.  The  officer 
in  comtnand,  a  Christian  gentleman,  lost  no  time 
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in  ordering  a  company  under  arms  and,  seeing  from 
the  fort  battlementii  the  furious  mob  already  as- 
sembling in  thousands,  ordered  the  company  at 
quick  march  to  cross  the  open  parade  ground  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance.  There,  forcing  his  own 
way  through  the  mob  to  a  side  door  which  was 
opened  for  him,  he  speedily  appeared  at  the  window 
over  the  front  door  they  had  beeoCabont  to  force, 
and,  silence  being  made,  he  told  the  mob  that  under 
British  rule  freedom  of  conscience  was  guaranteed 
to  every  subject,  and  that  each  one  was  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  change  his  re- 
ligion f  that  if  a  Hindu  became  a  Christian  or  a 
Christian  a  Hindu,  or  either  a  Mohammedan,  they 
would  be  equally  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right,  and  that  now  Bima  Bow-  and  the  mission- 
aries would  be  protected  at  any  cost  He  at  the 
same  time  warned  the  mob  to  disperse  at  once, 
adding  that  in  ten  minutes  by  the  watch  the  com- 
pany would  be  ordered  to  charge  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  clear  the  streets  on  all  sides  of  the  mission  prem- 
ises, and  that  if  there  were  resistance  they  were 
ordered  to  fire  with  ball  cartridge ;  that,  moreover, 
a  squad  of  soldiers  would  bivouac  around  the  mis- , 
sion  house  until  all  disturbance  had  ceased,  and 
that  the  whole  regiment  would  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness in  the  fort  to  march  out  at  a  moment's  notice, 
if  necessary. 
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As  the  watch  showed  that  the  ten  minates  were 
about  up,  the  soldiers  were  seen  forming  in  line  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  slowly  approauhiug,  ready  to 
make  the  charge  the  moment  the  order  should  be 
issued.  The  courage  of  the  mob  seemed  to  be  giving 
way  and  first  those  on  the  outside  nearest  the  soldiers 
and  then  the  others  began  slowly  and  with  many 
mutteriugs  of  future  vengeance  to  slink  away  through 
the  side  streets.  Soon  with  tents  from  the  fort  ap- 
peared a  large  squiul  of  soldiers,  bivouacked  on 
all  sides  of  the  mission  premises,  where  they  re- 
mained for  a  week  until  there  were  no  longcc  signs 
of  distiirbance. 

Two  months  passed  by.  Bima  Row  had  altered 
his  purpose  of  obtaining  a  high  education  in  order 
to  be  able  to  enter  the  higher  government  service, 
for  the  strong  desire  was  in  him  to  be  fitted  to  be  a 
preacher  to  his  countrymen  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  he  had  made  so  thoroughly  bis 
own. 

A  three  days'  recess  in  the  high  school  was  ap- 
proaching, when  one  day,  after  school,  one  of  his 
old  Brahman  cronies  came  up  to  him  in  a  friendly 
way,  saying,  "Bima  Row,  it's  too  bad  that  you  be- 
came a  Christian  and  deserted  us  all,  but  that  ought 
not  to  break  up  old  friendships.  \  We  did  act  like 
fools  when  you  were  baptized  and  would  have  killed 
yon  if  we  could.    But  that  has  all  passed  by,  and 
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:  pow  let  us  be  friends  again.  Yonr  mother  wants  to 
see  yoa  once  more,  and  this  morning  as  I  was  start- 
ing out  for  school  from  oiir  house  next  door  she 
called  me  and  desired  me  to  ask  you  to  come  home 
and  spend  with  her  the  three  days'  recess  next  week. 
Of  course,  now  diat  you  have  broken  caste  and  be- 
come a  Christian,  they  canbot  receive  you  into  the 
inner  family  rooms,  and  ylpu  cannot  eat  with  the 
family,  but  your  mother  promises  herself  to  prepare 
yonr  food  and  put  it  into  the  little  veranda  room 
where  yon  and  I  used  to  play  as  children,  and  to 
spread  a  new  clean  mat  there,  and  you  can  cat  there 
and,  through  the  open  door,  talk  with  the  family 
while  they  and  you  are  eating  out  of  sight  of  eatji 
other.  You  can  have  that  room  to  sleep  in  at  nights 
and  be  under  the  same  roof  with  the  mother  that 
bore  yon,  and  have  a  little  of  the  home  feeling 
again.  Your  mother  told  me  to  tell  you  this,  and  to 
secure  from  yon  a  promise  that  you  would  come 
nest  Tuesday  after  school  closes  and  spend  the  recess 
with  them.    You  will  come,  will  you  nott" 

Overjoyed  at  these  overtures  from  his  mother, 
and  not  suspecting  that  any  evil  could  be  lurking 
therein,  he  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  brought 
by  his  old  chum,  and  the  following  Tuesday  evening 
presented  himself  at  his  father's  house.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  apparent  cordiality,  though  they  did  not 
touch  him  in  order  to  avoid  contamination.    He  was 
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shown  into  the  little  veranda  room  that  was  to  be  his 
quarters.  When  the  time  for  the  evening  meal  came, 
before  the  others  sat  down  in  the  main  room,  his 
mother  brought  in  his  food  and  placed  it  on  a  leaf 
plate,  Brahman  fbshion,  on  the  new  mat,  with  a 
brass  cup  of  water  beside  it,  and  a  small  brass 
vessel  of  curry  to  pour  over  the  rice  as  he  ate  it, 
and  retired,  as  she  must  not  be  in  the  room  while 
he  ata 

Soon  he  heard  the  subdued  clatter  of  the  men  eat- 
ing in  the  next  room,  the  door  not  being  so  that  he 
could  see  them  or  they  him,  while  he  could  hear  his 
mother's  voice  as  she  was  serving  her  husband  aud 
/"  sons.  After  they  had  finished,  he  could  hear  his 
mother  aud  sisters  as  they  quietly  took  their  meal 
after  the  men. 

At  bedtime  a  mg  w§s  furnished  him  and  he  lay 
down  in  the  little  room  aud  slept  well,  profoundly 
thankful  that  be  could  have  so  much  of  home  life 
once  more,  if  even  for  only  three  days.  The  next 
day  he  went  to  the  mission  house  and  told  them  how 
glad  he  was  that  his  friends  had  relented  even  so 
much,  aud  then  returned  again  with  real  pleasure  to 
his  home-quarters. 

The  mother  brought  his  food  to  him  every  time  be- 
fore she  served  the  others,  and  he  ate  it  with  avidity. 
The  second  and  tliird  day  he  thought  he  noticed  a 
peculiar  taste  about  it,  but  supposed  it  was  some  new 
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,  variety  of  ot-omatic  herb  that  his  mother  had  mixed 
>)iQ  the  curry,  and  thought  no  more  about  it  The 
tliird  evening,  however,  after  eating,  he  notioed  a 
peculiar  sensation  in  his  head,  and  the  next  morning 
when  he  awoke  Jie  felt  dazed  and  confused ;  but  he 
rose  and,  after  bidding  them  all  good-bye,  and  thank- 
ing his  mother  for  letting  him  come  home,  he  started 
once  more  for  the  mission  house,  where  he  was  living 
with  the  missionaries. 

He  did  not  find  his  way  there,  and  after  several 
hours  some  of  the  Christian  students  found  him  aim- 
lessly wandering  around  the  bazaars  tiud  unable 
to  give  any  account  of  himself  and  "out  of  his 
head,"  they  brought  him  to  the  Principal's  house 
adjoining  the  school.  Here  he  was  put  to  bed  and  a 
skilful  doctor  was  sent  for  and.  all  was  done  that 
could  be  done,  but  he  never  regained  the  proptfr  iiae 
of  his  mind.  He  did  not  become  a  raving  or  violent 
maniac,  but  was  securely  held  with  a  mild  form  of 
insanity,  his  mind  never  again  working  normally. 

He  was  tenderly  cared  for  at  the  mission  house  for 
seine  years,  but  failed  utterly,  notwithstanding  the 
most  skilful  medical  treatment,  to  recover  the  use 
of  his  mind,  and  after  some  years  it  was  thought 
better  tha.t  he  should  be  placed  in  the  well-managed 
government  Insane  Asylum,  where  he  could  have 
expert  treatment  all  the  time  and  improve  any  pos* 
Bible  chance  for  betterment 
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A  score  of  years  passed.  All  the  mlHsionaries 
vho  had  formerly  known  him  had  left  the  coontry, 
and^he  was  now  a  permanent  inmate  of  the  Branch 
Asylmu  for  harmless  incurables,  where  he  was  re- 
ceiving the  kindest  possible  treatment  and  care. 
At.  times,  he  seemed  to  have  glimmerings  of  re- 
taming  intelligence,  and  then  he  was  almost  al- 
ways talking  with  those  abont  him  of  the  love  of 
Jesns,  and  what  He  had  done  for  his  sool,  and 
what  He  would  dp  hereafter  for  him  whcu  he 
should  wake  np  well  in  the  heavenly  home.  Ho 
was  always  kind  and  as  helpful  as  possible  to  all 
about  him,  and  had  won  the  love,  yes,  and  the  re- 
spect, of  everybody. 

This  is  the  account  given  me  by  Dr.  Van  S.,  as 
we  drove  towards  the  Hospital  and  Asylum. 

"But  doctor,"  said  I,  "was  it  ever  ascertained 
what  drug  was  mingled  in  his  food  to  prodi^  such 
a  result ;  was  no  searching  enquiry  made  t " 

"Tes,  indeed,  a  commission  of  expert  European 
doctors  was  appointed  to  endeavour  to  sift  the 
matter,  of  which  I  was  the  junior  member,  and 
We  tried  our  best  to  find  out  what  had  been  used, 
in  the  hope  that  we  could  find  an  antidote,  but  we 
did  not  succeed.  After  long  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, the  commission  was  unanimous  in  the 
conclusion,  not  only  from  the  searching  enquiries 
into  this  case,  but  from  many  other  cases  circum- 
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Htantially  reported  to  us  daring  our  investigations 
by  other  miaBionarics,  tliat  the  witches,  or  tliose 
that  pass  as  sach  in  India,  do  have  knowledge  of, 
and,  on  occasion,  employ  some  drug  or  drugs, 
whether  vegetable  or  minerftl  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain, vobich,  introduced  in  the  food  a  few  times, 
docs  unbalance  the  mind,  and  that  often  pcrraa- 
ueutly,  but  does  not  take  away  life,  and  so  does  not 
bring  the  administrators  of  it  under  the  law  for 
homicide  or  murder. 

"T)ie  commission  found  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  such  cases  in  different  missions  in  India  where 
converts  to  Christianity  had  been  thus  mentally 
wrecked,  their  friends  all  conniving  at  it,  that 
they  might  not  become  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

Wo  had  now  drawn  up  at  the  gate  of  the  Leper 
Hospital,  and  after  going  thoroughly  through  that, 
which  was  of  great  interest  to  me,  but  of  which  I 
need  not  here  speak,  we  went  through  the  gateway 
that  led  to  the  Insane  Asylum  in  the  adjoining 
compound. 

As  we  came  along  near  the  end  of  the  long  front 
veranda,  Dr.  Van  S.  pointed  to  a  man  seattnl  at  a 
potter's  wheel,  near  the  farther  end,  busily  mould- 
ing a  water-pot  "That,"  said  he,  "is  Bima  Bow. 
We  have  tried  to  find  something  that  he  can  do  to 
occupy  his  tilpie,  for  he  is  happier  if  engaged  in 
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some  occnpatioii,  and  he  seems  to  like  this  better 
than  anything  else  that  we  have  hit  ui>ou. 

**  He  will  sit  there  by  the  hour  turning  the  wheel 
and  patting  upon  it  lumps  of  soft  clay,  which  we 
have  a  native  potter  prepare  just  right,  and  with  his 
fingers  deftly  form  a  nice  water-jar,  as  yon  see  him 
doing  now.  He  seems  to  take  a  genuine  pleasure 
in  turning  out  a  fine  article,  and  when  a  number  of 
them  are  completed  the  potter  takes  them  and  burns 
them  in  a  little  kiln  at  the  back  of  the  premises 
and  brings  them  for  his  approval.  They  are  used 
by  all  the  patients,  who  seem  delighted  to  have 
jars  made  by  a  Brahman,  and  they  all  love  and 
.   revere  him." 

Bima  Bow,  whose  hair  had  grown  white  and 
whose  eyes  were  sunken  by  long  years  of  suffer- 
ing, did  not  see  us  as  wo  were  approaching,  for  he 
was  seated  with  his  side  towards  us  and  his  back 
towards  the  wall  of  the  veranda,  and  we  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  study  the  situation  and  observe  bis 
oountenanoe  as  we  quietly  approached.  Finishing 
the  pot  on  which  he  was  working,  and  placing  his 
creation  with  what  seemed  like  affection  down  by 
his  side,  be  turned  and  looked  up. 

Seeing  a  stranger  approaching  with  his  beloved 

doctor  and  apparently  judging  from  my  garb'  that 

t  was  a  missionary,  his  unbalanced  intellect  seemed 

,  to  wake  up  partially,  but  in  a  crooked  way,  and 
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he  seemed  to  class  me  with  his  persecutors,  for,  look- 
ing at  me  with  theterrifledglanooof  a  wild  animal 
brought  to  bay,  he,  with  much  agitation,  addressed 
me :  "  Give  up  Jesus,  did  you  say  t  Did  you  tell  me 
that  I  must  give  up  my  Saviour,.  Jeaus  Christ  t 
Never,  never  will  I  give  Him  up.  Tou  may  kill  me, 
but  I  will  not  give  Him  up,"  and,  looking  up 
towards  heaven,  with  hia  hands  clasped,  ho  said 
with  intensely  piteous  emotion  r  "  O  Jesus,  Jesus : 
my  Lord  Jesus,  keep  me,  keep  me  from  ever  say- 
ing a  word  against  Thee,  keep  me  to  the  end,  and 
then  take  me 'to  Thee." 

And  with  that,  apparently  exhausted  by  the 
emotion  and  excitement,  he  fell  back  against  the 
freranda  wall  behind  him,  and  a  perfectly  vacant 

ak  came  over  him,  replacing  the  alert  one  of  a 
loment  before,  and  nothing  that  I  could  say, 
liough  I  tried  my  best  to  assure  him  that  I  did 
ijiot  want  him  to  forsake  Jesus,  but  to  cling  to  Him, 

emed  to  reach  his  disordered  comprehension.  We 
at\  length  turned  to  go  inside,  to  see  the  other 
patients.  After  a  time,  we  came  out  again  to  see 
if  he  had  at  all  recovered,  for  I  did  want  to  ad- 
minister some  consolation  to  the  dear  saint,  but 
no  look  of  intelligence  had  come  into  those  set, 
glaring  eyes,  nor  after  an  hour's  inspection  of 
the  Asylum  when  we  came  out  to  leave,  had  the 
faintest    gleam    of  intelligence  seemed  to    revisit 
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that  sad  oonntenanoe.  Ho  was  still  leaning  back 
against  the  wall  behind  his  wheel,  and  the  only 
mark  of  life  was  the  regular  heaving  of  his  chest 
as  he  went  on  breathing  heavily,  with  now  and  then 
a  deep  drawn  sigh.  Tears  moistened  our  eyes  as  we 
turned  away. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  fine  Brahman  oonntenanoe, 
with  its  gleam  of  heavenly  light,  as  he  prayed  :  "  O 
Jesos,  Jesus :  keep  me  to  the  end,"  nor  the  sad,  sad 
look  of  vacancy  that  followed  it,  as  for  an  hour  bo 
leaned  with  ^most  no  sign  of  life  against  the  Asylum 
wall.  '\ 

That  counf'enance  has  remained  pictured  on  my 
mind's  eye  ev^r  since,  and  I  shall  look  for  and  rec- 
ognize it  up  m>Mtr,  looking  for  it  in  that  "great 
multitude"  oj^y&m  it  was  told  St  John,  "These 
are  they  whicbjtqime  out  of  great  tribulation  and 
have  washed  t&eiw^bes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  I«fmH<t" 

WilKnot  ev^Bjoung  disciple  of  Jesus,  yes,  and 
older  ones,  too,^jtil^  read  this  account  and  who  can- 
not himself,  o^bc^lfi  go  to  the  front  as  a  mis- 
sionary, join  tjjie'ligrowing  band  of  "Covenanted 
Intercessory  Mi8$i6j|||b(ries,"  and,  communicating  with 
some  selected  fdni^  missionary  of  his  own  church, 
enter  into  covenaoi  "with  him  and  with  God  to  labour 

,     .  '■"'1     ' 


daily  in  prayer 
such  phases  c^< 


|im  and  his  work,  especially  for 
he  shall  report  as  specifically 
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needing  snch  help  at  the  time,  and  for  all  such  as 
are  seeking  to  take  Jesoa  Christ  as  their  penonal 
Saviour  amid  the  opposition  and  persecution  of  their 
friends,  it  may  be  as  intense  as  that  which  was  meted 
ont  even  by  his  own  mother  to  poor  Bima  liowt 
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ARE  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA  A  "  DISMAL  FAILURE"  : 
INCIDENTS  AT  ONGOLE 

IT  was  in  October,  1863,  that  I  first  visited  the 
town  of  Ongole,  in  the  Telngn  country  of,  the 
Madras  Presidency.     It  was  at  the  close  of  my 
long  horseback  preaching  tour  through  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
I  In  the  course  of  our  return  Journey  and  on  the 

•\.     third  day  from  Masulipatam  I  came  to  the  town  of 
V    Ongole,  and  while  the^fkalanquin-bearers  were  chang- 
ing I  took  my  staqd  in  the  main  street,  and  by  sing- 
ing in  a  sonorous  Vpico  a  Christian's  rallying  song 
;  to  one  of  the  most  Wed  old  Telugn  tunes,  I  bad 
gathered  a  fine  andie^ce.     I  then  preached  to  them, 
taking  as  my  theme  "  Qod  and  Man  and  Sin  aud  Bal- 
I  Tation,"  through  the  Mod-man  Jesus  Christ,  who 
had  come  down  from  hteaven  and  lived  and  suffered 
and  died  for  us  nien  andlfor  our  salvation. 

The  audience  was  veiy  attentive,  and  after  giving 
out  ^  few  Gospels  and  tr^ts  I  got  into  my  palanquiu' 
and  pressed  on  in  my  jou^ey.  While  waiting,  I  had 
ei^qip^  and  could  hear  Isf  only  two  Christians,  eyen 
noiliiniu  ones,  in  a  radiu^  of  sixty  miles  from  Ongole, 
and  on  reaching  the  next  mission  station  I  found  this 
340 


GROUP  OF  MISSIONARIES 

Group  of  the  RuMiotumM  ci  the  Arcol  Mivian,  takro  an  the  occaaon  of  lK«  Jubilee  of  the  Mmod,  in  1905.  with  the 
Amenran  depuution  aenl  out  by  the  Foreiin  Munaa  Boudi  of  the  Reformed  Church  io  AnMfiot 
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08tlinat«  oonflrmed.  That  was  in  1863.  Meantime, 
in  1864,  being  ou  buHiuess  in  Madras,  it  had  lN«n 
my  privilege  to  meet  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Clougb  aud 
Mrs.  CloDgh,  on  their  first  landing  as  new  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  to 
the  Telugus.  Desiring  to  be  of  some  assistance  to 
them  in  obtaining  their  needed  supplies,  and  to  see 
them  off  on  their  boat  on  the  back  water  canal  on 
the  first  stage  of  their  journey  up  to  Ougole,  to  which 
they  were  to  go  as  the  first  missiouarios  to  that  sta- 
tion, I  was  glad  to  bid  them  Godspeed  to  that 
region,  wliich  I  had  found  so  neglected  and  yet 
promising. 

In  February,  1873,  on  tbe  adjournment  of  oar 
Telugn  Bible  BevlHion  Committee  at  Bujamundry,  I 
was  to  journey  down  by  this  siime  route  to  Madras. 
The  great  ingathering  in  the  Ungolo  region  had 
meantime  taken  place,  or  rather  liad  fully  begun, 
and  Dr.  Clough  had  then  gone  home  in  quest  of 
health  and  more  funds.  The  missionary  then  oc- 
cupying that  station  in  his  absence,  Bev.  John 
Mc&aurin,  had  previously  written  asking  me  to  plan 
to  spend  a  Sunday  with  them  at  Ougole  in  passing, 
and  see  something  of  their  work  and  its  sofar- 
achieved  results,  and  preach  again  in  Ongole,  this 
time  to  Christiana    I  was  very  glad  to  do  so^ 

On  reaching  Ongole  on  Siiturday,  and  coming  into 
the  mission  componud,  I  was  speedily  aware  of  some 
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special  stir,  for  the  oomponnd^au  dotted  with  to^a 
aud  leafy  tabernacles,  which,  n  coald  be  secu,  we 
filled  with  uative  sojouruera.  \^ 

The  next  momiDg  I  was  asked  io  conduct  toe 
Christian  service  in  the  little  nativ9  church.  Thi$ 
was  their  temporary  church,  built  vith  dried  clay 
walls  aud  thatched  roof.  Its  floor  was  covered  witht 
a  split  bamboo-woven  mat,  coveriu|[  the  whole  floor, 
and  constituting  the  "pews"  or  ^ts.for  the  wor- 
Bhipi>er8.  Ou  entering  it  by  a  sic^e  door,  I  found  it 
already  rapidly  filling.  Against  the  wall  at  the  rear 
end  was  a  row  of  chairs  for  the  missionaries,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  small  stand,  eighteen  inches  square, 
on  which  were  the  Telugu  Bible  and  hymu-book, 
while  an  equal  space  was  left  vacant  at  its  left  side 
for  the  proaclier  to  stand  iu,/for  space  was  precious. 

Soon  the  congregation  was  seated,  the  firet  row, 
reaching  from  wall  to  wall/  wc^ro  seated  so  close  to- 
gether that  their  shoulders  and  their  knees,  as  they 
sat  cross-legged  on  the  mat,  touched  each  other. 
The  next  row  sat  so  close  behind  them  that  their 
knees  touched  the  back,,  of /the  first  row,  and  the 
next  row  similarly,  even''  tii  ihe  farthest  wall  and  the 
windows  on  l)oth  sides ;  w^ile  the  doors  at  the  front 
end  and  side  were  filled  with  the  heads  of  those  who 
desired  to  see  aud  hear  but  who  could  not  by  any 
crowding  get  inside.  As  I  carefully  looked,  I  could 
not  see  how  even  a  rat  could  crawl  through  the  room. 
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w  closely  did  they  ait  and  so  elooe  were  the  knoeH 
of  each  row  to  the  backs  of  the  row  iu  front  of  them, 
racked  thus  as  they  were,  more  than  twice  the 
ntuubcr  were  seated  in  the  little  church  that  coold 
be  so  called  if  there  were  the  usual  pews  or  benches. 

I  stood  in  that  small  space  with  my  right  hand  on 
tike  Bible  and  preached  on  the  same  theme  that  I  had 
preached  on  leas  than  a  decade  before  in  the  street 
of  the  same  town,  not  sixty  rodu  from  where  I  now 
stood.  Then  not  one  of  uiy  hearers  was  a  Christian. 
Now  not  one  of  my  hearers  was  a  heathen,  uud  these 
had  come  in  for  this  Sunday  from  ninety  village 
Christian  cougregatious,  in  which  were  2,185  com-  . 
municant  members  of  those  new  churches,  with 
some  9,000  registered  adherents  now  under  instruc- 
tion for  baptism,— all  of  whom  had  been  gathered 
out  of  rank  heathenism  since  my  previous  visit  to 
Ongole. 

I  had  been  reading,  just  before  coming  there,  some 
of  the  lucubrations  of  certain  critics  of  missions  iu 
English  and  American  newspapers  who  claimed  to 
have  been  in  India  and  to  speak  from  personal  ob- 
servation, and  who  declan^  in  positive  terms  that 
"  Missions  in  India  were  a  dismal  failure." 

As  I  stood  in  that  little  church,  so  packed  with 
earnest  Christians,  the  delegates  of  over  2,000  eom- 
mnuicants  who  could  not  come  so  far,  and  9,000 
under  instruction  for  baptism,  I  said  in  my  heart, 
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"  If  miwioiu  are  a  foilure,  and  this  is  a  sample  of 
snch  '  failure,'  God  seud  ua  luauy  fuilnros  I " 

That  was  now  a  little  more  tliau  thirty  years  ago. 
I  have  juBt  obtained  tho  statistics  of  that  miasion's 
work,  covering  only  what  was  tho  Ongolc  field  in 
1873,  and  find  that  throe  decadra  after  there  were 
48,411  commanicaut  church-members,  with  abont 
160,000  adherents  under  Chriation  instruction; 
while  meantime  several  thousand  sincere  believers 
have  passed  through  the  gatcn  into  the  eternal 
mansion  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb! 

This  must  be  another  of  the  "dismal  failures"  of' 
missions  in  India,  of  which  we  are  positively  told 
by  "  unprejudiced  observers,"  and,  again  all  that  I 
can  say  is,  "Ood  give  us  such  'dismal  failures'  in 
plentiftd  measure  t " 


\ 
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INDIA  HERSELF  AT  WORK :    THE  NATIONAL 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OP  INDIA 

INDIA,  ia  herself  at  length  waking  up  to  her 
opportunity,  her  duty,  her  privilege.  After 
mouths  of  carefbl  iuveatigatiou,  iu  1904-6,  it . 
was  found  that  in  the  proviucea  of  British  India  aud 
iu  tliu  native  states  in  India  there  were  large  n^iona 
iubttbited,  in  the  aggregate,  by  aliout  one  hundred 
millions  of  people,  in  which  there  was  no  Christian 
missionary  work  going  on,  and,  after  extended  cor- 
respoudeuoo  with  all  missions  ac^aceut  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  occupying  those 
neglected  areas  within  this  generation. 

It  was  then  that  the  burden  scorned  to  fall  heavily 
upon  the  native  leaders  in  the  different  churches  aud 
missions  all  over  India  who  had  put  themselves  in 
coiumunication  aud  consultation  with  leading  mis- 
sionaries iu  the  different  proviuces  and  presidencies, 
audj  iq  the '  initial  arrangements,  guided  by  the 
sagiicions  conusel  of  Mr.  G.  Sherwood  Eddy  of  the 
Indian  National  T.  M.  C.  A.,  native  leaders  arranged 
late  in  1906  to  call  an  All-India  Conference  to  con- 
sider what  steps  should  bo  taken  to  meet  this  state 
of  afiiurs.    It  was  eventually  decided  to  call  such  a 
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Conference,  to  be  hold  at  Seitunpore,  the  birthplace 
of  Modern  India  Missions,  on  Uhriat'a  Natal  Day, 
in  1900. 

From  the  Foreword  or  ProBpectos  issaed  by  them 
the  folloviug  extracts  are  taken,  showing  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  this  epochmalcing  movement,  and 
the  steps  taicen  for  its  organization.  I  quote  as 
follows : 

"In  Carey's  historic  library  at  Berampore^  on 
December  2S,  1906,  with  delegates  present  from  each 
province  and  portion  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon, 
there  was  organized  'The  National  Missionary  Bo- 
otety  of  India.'  Uniting  as  it  does  the  Christians 
of  all  churches  and  of  all  provinces  into  one  great 
society  for  the'  evangelization  of  India  and  at^jacent 
lands,  its  organization  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  India.  It  is  remarkable  that  just  two  hundred 
years  since  Ziegeubalg  came  to  India  as  the  first 
Protestant  missionary,  exactly  one  hundred  years 
is  it  since  Samuel  Mills  at  Williamstown  with  his 
fellow  students  at  the  'Haystack  Prayer  Meeting' 
began  the  great  missionary  movement  in  America, 
and  precisely  a  hundred  years  now  since  the  saintly 
Henry  Martyn  landed  in  India  and  lived  and 
laboured  in  this  very  spot,  the  Christians  of  India 
have  now  united  in  the  first  national,  indigenous 
missionary  movement  of  its  kind  ever  organized  in 
InOia.    While  the  sessions  of  the  CoQieienoe  were 
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held  in  the  great  library  where  William  Oarey 
labonred,  the  constitution  of  the  new  Society  was 
adopted  in  the  old  i>agoda  where  Henry  Martyu 
worked  and  prayed  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
land.  With  Indian  men,  Indian  money,  and  Indian 
management,  the  Society  is  controlled  by  a  Central 
Executive  Committee,  and  a  national  council  with 
lepreaentatives  from  each  presidency  and  each  larger 
mission  or  Christian  body  in  a  province ;  and  aided 
by  the  counsel  of  an  Advisory  Board  of  experienced 
missionaries.  Fmndinff  no  new  denomination,  but  pre- 
leroing  the  ttro»ge«t  loyaUy  to  the  churches;  soliciting 
no  fundi  outside  of  India,  but  laying  the  burden  for 
India's  evangdisaiion  upon  her  oum  sons,  tee  believe  the 
Society  i»  organized  on  a  sound  and  safe^bans.  Only 
after  inonths  of  careful  planning,  and  after  securing 
the  approval  of  hundreds  of  representative  Indians 
and  European  missionaries  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, has  this  important  step  been  taken. 
.  "Invitations  had  been  sent  out  to  all  those  who 
had  responded  favourably  to  the  first  proposal,  to 
meet  at  SerampOre,  December  24-28,  1905.  The 
place  vwas  selected  not  only  for  its  historic  mission- 
ary associations,  bQt  also,  as  being  a  quiet  place  for 
prayer  and  undisturbed  thought  Seventeen  dele- 
gates from  all  the  provinces  of  India  came  together. 
Ceylon  and  Burma  had  their  tvpresentatives  too. 
Scores  of  letters  were  received  from  leading  Indian 
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GhristianB  all  over  the  coantry,  expressiug  regret  at 
their  inability  to  be  present,  and  wishing  Godspeed 
to  the  movement  ^ 

"On  the  24th  of  December,  the  men  began  to  as- 
semble at  the  old  Serampore  College.  The  gathering 
was  indeed  unique.  The  m^  came  from  the  seven 
great  political  divisions  of  India,  and  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  speaking  eight  different  languages,  and 
representing  five  different  denominations.  The 
Church  of  England  and  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  in 
India  were  the  two  most  strongly  represented.  A 
great  spirit  of  harmony  characterized  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings. We  felt  that  our  common  Lord  was  in  our 
midst,  and  the  unity  that  was  seen  was  but  an  earnest 
of  that  which  we  exi>ect  to  see  in  the  near  future, 
when  the  sons  of  India,  irrespective  of  varying 
languages  and  denominations  and  political  and  social 
traditions,  shall  unite  together  as  members  of  one 
body,  engaged  in  common  warfare  against  the  united 
forces  of  evil  that  now  reign  in  this  land. 

*' After  prolonged  and  thorough  consideration  a 
constitution  was  finally  adopted  at  an  evening 
session  at  the  Old  Pagoda,  made  sacred  by  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  the  saintly  Henry  Martyn. 
After  its  adoption,  the  small  company  of  delegates 
committed  the  Society  and  its  roles  to  God,  and  once 
more  dedicated  themselves  to  pray  and  live  for 
India's  regeneration. 
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"  The  gathering  was  unique.  The  Lord  was  there, 
and  in  Him  the  foundation  was  laid  for  an  indigenous 
missionary  movement,  uniting  all  the  Christians  of 
India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  In  the  historic  library 
of  William  Carey  the  small  band  joined  hands  be- 
fore separating,  and  sang,  each  in  his  own  language, 
and  all  with  full  thankful  hearts,  the  glorious 
doxology.  Not  a  few  were  afifocted  as  they  sang  the 
farewell  song.  The  assembly  dispersed  in  silent 
prayer  for  God's  Divine  approval  and  mighty  bless- 
ing on  the  '  National  Missionary  Society  of  India.' " 
The  first  officers  of  the  movement  were  aa  follows : 
President:    Sir   Haruam  Singh,    K.    C.    I.    E., 

Luck  now. 
Vice-Presidents :  K.  C.  Bannrji,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  B.  L., 
Calcutta ;  Dr.  S.  Satthianadhan,  LL.  D., 
Madras ;  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterji,  D.  D.,  North 
India;  Bev.  S.  V.  Karmarkar,  B.  D.,  Bom- 
bay. 
General   Secretary :    Mr.  V.  S.  Azariah,  Palam- 

cottah,  Madras  Presidency. 
Treasurer  :  Mr.  K.  T.  Paul,  B.  A.,  L.  T.,  Madras. 
The  name  adopted  was  "  The  National  Missionary 
Society  of  India."  The  object  was  declared  to  be 
"to  evangelize  unoccupied  flelds  in  India  and  a^acent 
eountries:  and  to  lay  on  Indian  Christians  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  the  evangelization  of  their  own 
country  and  neighbouring  lands." 
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IIb  membership  is  to  consist  of  "all  Indian 
Christians  who  contribute  auunally  to  tho  support 
of  the  Sgpcicty  and  agree  to  pray  for  ita  woK." 

Honourary  members  shall  be  "  all  others  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  object  of  the  Society  and  contributing 
to  its  support"  Among  these  may  be  Eurt^j^uis, 
if  resident  in  India.  \ 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers; one  from  each  province  and  the  remainder 
residing  near  the  executive  centre,  which  for  the 
present  is  Madras,  the  largest  and  most  advanced 
native  Christian  community  being  in  that  presidency. 

An  Advisor/'Board  was  also  appointed,  consisting 
of  ten  of  the  strongest  elder  missionaries  connected 
with  the  different  existing  missionary  organizations 
of  all  parts  of  India.  I 

Thus  was  launched  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  oPthc  twentieth  century 
working,  for  the  conversion  of  India  ;  and  for  the 
supplanting  of  its  religions  with  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Ita  Executive  Committee,  ^  consisting  entirely  of 
leading  Indian  Christians,  is  now  maturing  plans  iu> 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Board  for  sending 
out  its  first  Indian  Christian  missionaries  into  these 
unoccupied  regions. 

They  are  to  send  native  missionaries  connected 
with   the  I'resbyterian   Church  to  unoccupied  te- 
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gions  a4jaceut  to  fields  occupied  by  missionaries 
of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  America  or 
Great  Britain ;  tboee  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  to  regions  ac^aoent  to  Church  of  Eng- 
land missions;  Methodists  to  regions  adjacent  to 
Methodist  missions;  and  so  on  of  the  other  exist- 
ing denominational  missions,  that  there  may  be  no 
clashing  of  dcnominationalism  until  such  time  as 
in  God's  providence  and  by  His  leading  there  may 
be  developed — what  we  are  all  praying  and  work- 
ing for — first  by  organic  union  in  church  families, 
and  then  by  federal  union  of  all,  in  one,  a  strong 
united  "Church  of  Christ  in  India." 

Such  an  organization  as/this  National  Missionary 
Society  of  India  is  what  some  of  us  have  been  plan- 
ning and  working  and  praying'  for  during  close 
ri]^n  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Indeed  at  the  All-India  Decennial  Missionary 
Conference,  held  in  Bombay  in  1892,  the  author, 
in  a  paper  on  the  Native  Church  prepared  by  pre- 
vious appointment  and  presented  at  that  Conference 
which  elicited  warm  approval,  said': 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  our  native 

^erent  missions  join  hands  in  a  work 

\ptcn,  and  select  some  field  at  present 

end  their  own  missionaries,  selected 

elves,  supported  by  themselves,  managed 

Iselves,  without  any  foreign  control  or  inter- 
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ference.  To  it,  I  would  gladly  contribute  from  my 
owu  means,  leaving  its  exx)ouditnre  to  such  a 
society,  exclusively  native,  guided,  as  I  feel  cer^ 
tain  it  would  be,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  guided 
the  Church  of  Antioch  in  sending  out  Barnabas 
and  Saul." 

Thus  was  presented,  fourteen  years  ago,  practi- 
cally the  very  outlines  of  the  plan  now  adopted 
in  this  new  organization,  for  which  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  the  time  seems  to  have  now  ripened. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  clever  cartoon,  drawn  by  a 
native  Christian  artist  in  Hindu  style  and  colours, 
now  in  circulation  among  the  churches  iu  North- 
ern India,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  which 
emphasizes  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  the 
native  Church  now  taking  hold  vigorously  of  the 
work  of  self-support,  self-government  and  self-prop- 
agation, too  long  held  in  abeyance. 

The  cartoon  represents  an  old  gentleman  in  Hindu 
garb,  with  white  locks  and  beard,  together  with  a 
stout  walking  stick  in  his  hand,  carrying  a  strap- 
ping youngster,  seated  aa  Hindu  fathers  carry  their 
children  on  short  journeys  on  the  father's  shoulders, 
with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  his  neck,  and  with  his 
hands  clasped  over  his  father's  forehead  to  steady 
himself. 

The  burly  youngster  in  the  cartoon,  now  a  man 
grown,  thns  sits  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  vener- 
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able  father,  while  the  father  is  with  dif&calty 
trudgiug  along  the  rough  road,  thus  carrying  his 
^     son. 

A  traveller,  who  meets  them,  is  representfid  as 
saying  first  to  the  father : 

*'  Why  are  you  lugging  that  full-grown  youngster  t 
Let  him  walls  himself."  To  which  the  old  man 
replies :  "I  don't  believe  he  can  walk :  he  never 
has." 

The^  traveller  then  says  to  the  young  man  : 
"  Axen't^yon  ashamed  to  make  your  old  father  carry 
you,  when  you  are  fully  able  to  walk  yourself; 
shame  on  yon ! " 

To  this  the  young  man  replies  :  "Do  you  really 
think  t  could  walk  myself  f  My  father  has  never 
had  me  try." 

In  a  second  picture,  the  young  man  is  walking 
by  the  side  of  his  father >  and  is  saying:  "Why, 
how  nice  this  is!  I  tumbled  down  several  times 
at  first,  but  am  fast  learning  to  go  alone  and  stand 
up  for  myself."  ,. 

The  old  man  then  says :  "  He  is  fast  learning 
to  walk  for  himself,  and  now  I  can  give  my  strength 
to  carrying  other  important  burdens :  why  did  not 
I  try  this  before  t  Both  he  and  I  would  have  been 
■^'.  .  better  oft  But,  thauk  Qod,  he  is  going  alone  from 
'-^y,  .this  time,  only  I  may  have  to  show  him  a  little 
now  and  then  how  to  get  over  rough  places.    But 
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he  will  soon  learn  that,  too,  and  we  can  travel 
t{)gether  with  i-eal  pleaflure  and  profit,  however 
long  and  rough  the  road  may  be." 

Thus  it  may  be  with  the  native  Church  of  India, 
until  it  shall  have  folly  developed  in  self-support, 
self-government  and  self-proi>agation,  and  shall  have 
brought  into  Christ's  kingdom  all  the  now  unoccu- 
pied fields  of  India. 


■  'i  -^ 
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LOCKING  ARMS  FOR  THE  CONFLICT ;  THE 
UJIIFICATION  OF  NATIVE  CHURCHES 

^  A     T  the  great  Ecamenical  Conference  on  Mis- 

->  S  /\  gions,  held  in  New  York  in  April,  1900,  at 
^  -^  which,  among  the  thousands  assembled  from 
all  the  world,  were  found  600  missionaries,  coming 
from  every  foreign  missionary  country,  repSesent- 
ing  their  16,464  missionary  brothers  and  sisters  then 
in  the  field,  no  subject  received  more  earnest  and 
prayerful  attention,  from  the  first  meeting  of  Wel- 
come, to  the  final  meeting  of  Farewell,  than  that  of 
_^  Church  Union  and  Cooperation  in  Mission  Fields 
and  the  realizing  of  the  Master's  prayer  that  in  all 
lands  His  disciples  might  be  one. 

It  is  the  subject  of  most  earnest  thought  and  prayer 
now  in  Europe,  in  AAia,  in  Australia,  in  Japan,  in 
the  Pacific  Islands,  in  America.  Happy  those  who 
early  nnd  the  Master's  own  solution  of  the  problem  Ir 
For  the  study  of  this  problem  it  has  providentially 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  visit  the  mission  fields  of  sixty- 
seven  different  missionary  societies,  labouring  in 
more  than  fifty  languages,  in  many  different  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth,  from  the  "Sunrise  "  Kingdom 
of  Japan,  to  the  Eskimos  and  Nascoppies  of  Labra- 
"       »S5 
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dor,  and  to  confer  on  the  spot^  with  the  n-proscnta- 
tives  of  all  these  different  churches,  on  this  and 
other  vital  themes  pertaining  to  the  furtherance  of 
4he  kingdom. 

While  in  some  of  these  fields  I  have  seen  the 
blessedness  of  cordial  cooperation  and  truest  union, 
in  otheris,  alas!  there  have  been  apparent  the  un- 
speakably saddening  effects  of  unholy  rivalries  and 
interferences  with  one  another's  work.  Thei)B  has 
been  great  wasi  >  of  effort,  as  well  as  of  consecrated 
funds,  and  Christ  has  been  again  wounded  by  His 
professed  fricnvls,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
heathen. 

Wherefore  this  waste  t  Wherefore  this  wounding 
of  Christ  afresh  T  How  long  must  it  continue  1  How 
can  it  be  made  to  cease  t  How  can  that  prayer, 
"  that  they  may  all  be  one,"  be  realized  t  How  can 
these  unholy  rivalries  be  ended,  and  the  Native 
Churches  in  each  land  be  so  unified  that,  as  prayed 
the  Crucified  One,  "  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me,"  and,  coming,  clasp  those  blessed  feett 

For  this  "Unification  of  the  Native  Churches"  a 
John  the  Baptist  movement  must,  take  place  among 
those  who  have  planted,  and  who  now  hold,  in  per- 
haps too-tightly-drawn  leading  strings,  those  Native 
<  Churches,  for  no  movement  for  their  unification  can 
avail  until  liberty  of  action  has  been  granted  them 
by  their  controlling  bodies  at  home. 
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A  drawiug  together  of  the  missionary  bodies  that 
have  organized  those  Native  Churches  iu  each  laud 
into  some  form  of  working  union  must  then,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  first  sought,  in  order  to  attain  the  end  we 
have  at  heart,  and  to  the  subject  in  this,  its  twofold 
aspect,  let  us,  for  a  little,  bend  our  earnest  thought 

la  treating  a  similar  theme,  I  onee  made  use  of  an 
illustration  which,  to  my  mind,  so  accurately  sets 
forth  the  true  constitution  aud  proper  working  of 
Christ's  Church  militant  in  its  attempt  to  conquer 
the  world  for  King  Immauuol,  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  ntUiziug  it  now,  iu  opening  our  subject 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  largo  military  station  far  in 
the  north  of  India,  I  witncssoil  the  prearranged 
mancBUvers  of  a  large  body  of  British  troops,  which 
taught  mo  a  lesson  I  care  not  to  forget 

There  was  first  a  review  before  the  comnmnder-in- 
chief,  and  then  they  engaged  in  a  battle  with  an 
imaginary  foe,  in  which  they  traversed  seven  miles 
of  country,  storming  and  capturing  every  fort,  every 
redoubt,  every  line  of  earth-work,  scaling  every 
rocky  hill-top  to  dislodge  the  concealed  foe.  Every 
branch  of  the  service  was  represented  ;  the  iufantry  ; 
the  light  and  heavy  artillery  ;  the  cavalry  ;  aud  each 
did  its  part 

By  invitation  I  was  mounted  and  accompanied  the 
advancing  army,  and  witnessed  the  contest  and 
studied   the  scene.    Before  me  filed  the  different 
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regiments  marching  ont  to  tlie  fray.  Each  regiment 
held  aloft  its  own  regimental  battle-flag,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  its  historic  conflicts,  such  as 
"Inkerman,  Sebastopol,"  another  "Plassy,  Seringa- 
patam,"  another  "Taku  Forts,  Pekin,"  another 
"Peniusnla,  Waterloo,"  another  "Quebec,  Niagara," 
another  "Delhi,  Cawnpore."  Each  regiment  exulted 
in  its  historic  achievements  thus  blazoned  forth,  but 
over  all  waved  Britain's  grand  old  flag,  that  flutters 
in  the  breeze  on  every  continent,  and  that  called 
forth  the  united  and  intensest  enthusiasm^  of  the 
whole  army.  To  all  there  was  but  one  flag,  to  all 
there  was  but  one  object 

I  turned  to  the  army  list  to  see  what  names  of 
battles  each  regiment  was  permitted,  by  royal' proc- 
lamation, and  as  a  reward  for  special  bravery,  to 
inscribe  on  its  flag,  and,  as  I  looked,  another  fact 
attracted  my  attention.  While  the  uniform  of  all 
was  externally  the  same,  each  regiment  had  its  own 
distinctive  colours  in  the  facings  of  their  coats.  One 
was  buff,  another  orange,  another  green,  another 
pink,  another  crimson.  In  front  of  the  enemy, 
girded  for  war,  there  was  no  visible  distinction. 
At  home,  or  when  no  conflict  impended,  and  they 
were  at  ease,  the  lapels  were  thrown  open  and  one 
could  see  the  distinctive  colours  of  the  different 
regiments. 

Thus  it  is,  said  I,  with  the  Church  of  God,  the  army 
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of  our  Immanuel  King.  We  are  divided  iuto  differ- 
ent regiments  in  onr  denominational  distinctions,  and 
eacli  has  its  distinctive  banner.  Tlie  Frc8l>yterian 
regiment,  or  brigade,  wheels  iuto  line  bearing  aloft 
its  well-scarred  flag,  on  which  is  inscribed  "John 
Knox,"  "The  Covenanters,"  "Westminster."  The 
Episcopalian  waves  the  flag  with  "Wycliffe,"  "Cran- 
mer,"  "  The  Thirty-nine  Articles."  The  Congrega- 
tional regiments  of  England  and  America  come  on 
with  "Freedom  of  Worship,"  "Mayflower,"  "Ply- 
month  Rock."  The  Wesleyan  and  Episcopal  Meth- 
odists swing  out  "John  Wesley,"  and  "Impetuous 
Fire."  T^je  Lutherans  follow  with  "Luther," 
"Wirtemberg,"  "Worms."  The  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands  and  America  rejoices  to  swing  to 
the  breeze  "Heidelberg,"  "Dort,"  "The  Thirty 
Years'  War  for  religious  freedom." 

We  ej^ch  rejoice  in  our  distinctive  regimental 
flags.  Yet  wo  constitute  but  the  One  Army  of  The 
Living  God ;  and  above  us  all  wa^rcs  the  One  Flag 
that  calls  forth  our  highest  enthusiasm,' oiir^^tenscst 
fealty  and  love.  It  is  the  blood-red  Cross  of  Cavalry, 
on  the  white  ground- work  of  Christ's  Righteousness, 
with  the  dove,  the  Holy  Ghost,  bearing  the  olive 
branch  of  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good- Will  to  Men"  ; 
and  the  standard  that  holds  it  aloft  is  the  Ix)ve  of  the 
Divine  Father  who  "so  Loved  the  World."    / 

Each  regiment  has  its  different  facings.     With  one 
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it  ia  Calvinistic  blae,<Ught  or  dark.  With  another 
it  is  Axmiuiaii ;  with  one  Liturgiciil ;  with  another 
Lupromptn  Worship ;  with  another  Prelatical ; 
with  another  Independent.  But,  when  we  face 
-  the  enemy,  let  them  see  but  one  uuiforui,  for  are  we 
not  the  one  body  of  Christ  t  Oui'  Armament  is 
one ;  for  we  should  each  buckle  on  "  the  whole  armour 
of  God."  .       . 

But  the  artillery  particularly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion that  day  ;  for  there  was  every  style  of  artillery, 
such  as  India  almost  alone  can  furnish,  and  the  coun- 
try over  which  they  fonght  was  diversified  with  plain 
and  high  rocky  hill,  with  open  field  and  jungle,  and 
there  were  imaginary  fbrtrcsses  to  be  besieged  and 
ambuscades  to  be  riddled  out 

On  came  the  Boyal  Artillery,  with  plumes  erect, 
and  vestments  rare:— "The  Church  of  England  and 
American  Episcopacy,"  said  I.  Then  came  the 
light  horse  artillery,  with  light  guns,  ready  to  dash 
anywhere ;  to  climb  the  hills  and  pour  in  hot  shot 
into  the  retreating  foe;  not  hampered  with  heavy 
baggage,  active,  alert;— "The  Congregationalista," 
quoth  L  The  heavy  horse  artillery  followed,  with 
steady  tread;— "The  Presbyterians,"  I  thought. 
Then  there  wris  the  buffalo  artillery,  drawn  by 
the  finest  draft-animals  in  Central  India,  for  going 
through  tongb  and  miry  places,  doing  magnificent 
work,  but  with  an  irresistible  tendency  to  take  to  the 
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water ; — "  Oar  Baptist  Frienda,"  I  ween.  Then  came 
the  elephants,  with  steady  step,  dragging  np  the 
heavy  siege-gons ;— This  is  the  proverbially  slow  and 
stately  steppings  of  "the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Netherlands  and  America,"  drawing  into  line  "the 
Canons  of  Dort,'^  I  thought  Then  there  were  the 
cavalry:  scouring  the  country  in  advance;  looking 
out  every  foe ;  dashing  with  impetuosity  at  every 
enemy ;  sometimes  falling,  but  to  rise  again ;  some- 
times coming  in  others'  way  and  anon  spying  out  and  ; 
^catteriug  a  concealed  foe.  Tea,  said  I,  God  bless  the 
"  American  Methodist  CircuitBider."  The  army  of  * 
Qod  in  new  and  untried  regions  would  fare  less  well 
without  him.  Yes,  we  ar^  but  different  branches  of 
the  same  royal  service,  a|il  working  for  the  one  end, 
tod  with  the  one  flag  wav^  over  us. 

Another  thing  I  notictid  aslajtudied  the  British 
army  list  The  place  jr^ere  each  regiment  origi- 
nated, and  the  date  were  given.  There  were  the 
Kssex  Light  Infantry  j  i;3fhe  Monmouthshire  Foot ; 
The  Boyal  Scots  FusileSrs ;  and  Native  Begimenits, 
one  raised  at  Madura,  in  1771;  oneatEllore,  in  1778  5 
one  at  Madras,  in  1766  ;  but  they  were  all  under  one 
commander-in-chief— all  fighting  for  the  one  beloved 
sovereign.  ..  i 

Thus  it  is  With  the  Army  of  the  Living  God  on 
mission  fields.  The  Lutheran  Brigade  points  to  its 
enlistment  by  the  Monk  of  Erfurt,  in  1622 ;  the  Frea- 
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byterian  pointe  to  Scotland  and  John  Knox  for  its 
enrollment ;  we  have,  in  the  Indian  Missionary  Army, 
regiments  laised  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Anstralia, 
as  well  as  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Walea 
We  are  all  under  one  Commander-in-chief,  one  King 
Jesus.  To  all  there  is  the  same  "  Manual  of  War  " — 
the  Living  Word  of  Ood. 

Ay,  we  of  the  different  denominations  each  have 
our  distinct  regimental  organizations,  and,  for  ef- 
ficiency, well  we  may.  But  wc  must  never  foi^et, 
nor  fail  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  we  ore  but  the  One 
Grand  Army  of  the  Living  God,  and  we  must  so  or- 
gaxiiiG  these  denominational  regiments  into  brigades, 
and  then  into  army  corps,  and  bq^  order  and  control 
them,  that  we  may  never  be  guilty  of  the  awful  mis- 
take of  turning  our  suicidal  guns  upon  one  another, 
instead  of  on  our  common  enemy. 

There  were  in  1902  labouring  iu  India  more  than 
sixty  different  missionary  societies,  connected  with 
more  than  thirty-five  separate  church  organizations, 
representing  distinct  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  Home 
Lands.  Each  has,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  trans- 
ported to,  and  transplanted  iu,  this  tropical  land  its 
distinct  and  somewhat  divergent  organizations  and 
church  peculiarities,  and  all  are  separate  and  unre- 
lated. Can  any  one  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
triumphing  Church  of  Christ  iu  the  India  of  the  futiuSef 
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as  it  marches  on  to  victory,  will  consist  Uiiis  of  thirty- 
five  (liiooint«d,  unconnected  squads  of  soldieral 

The  time  may  not  yet  have  come  to  form,  from  all 
these  divergent  elements,  one  gran4  National  Chorch 
of  India.  All  could  not  jt  present  be  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Methodists,  or 
Independents.  Mental  organizatiouK  differ.  Things 
appear  differently,  and  with  different  spectacles  men 
read'  and  interpret  variously  the  Apostolic  records, 
as  to  church  polity,  organization,  and  doctrine. 
While  this  is  so,  I  would  not  have  a  forced  organic 
union  of  these  different  bodies. 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  attempt  instantly  to  form 
a  mongrel  jElpisco-Pre»by-gatioiud-Bapto-Melhodi»t 
(Murch,  a  conglomerate  of  particles  that  would  not 
mix  or  assimilate.  Tet  I  hold,  and  have  long  held, 
that  there  is  a  way  of  forming,  in  this  day,  a  true 
working  union.         ^ 

Bo  long  ago  as  1884,  at  the  Fan -Presbyterian  Coun- 
cil in  Belfast,  I  voiced  this  conviction  in  the  follow- 
ing words :— "  Our  aim  is  that  in  each  mission  field 
all  of  the  churches  of  the  same  faith  and  polity  shall 
first  organically  unite,  forming,  say,  in  India,  one 
Presbyterian  Church,  dne  Methodist,  one  Baptist, 
one  Lutheran,  one  Episcopalian,  one  Congregational, 
and  then,  out  of  all  these  form  a  '  Federal  Union ' 
with  periodical  councils  that  shall  work  in  increasing 
harmony,  until  at  length  in  Qod's  good_ume,  led  by  our      ^. 


>, 
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oue  Master,  we  may  be  able,  in  the  pre-millennial  ta- 
tore,  all  to  nnite,  and  have  one  tdf  governing,  self-sup- 
porting, aelf-propagating  '  National  Church  of  Christ  in 
India,^  as  prayed  our  glorious  loader — that  they  may 
all  be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast 
sent  M&"    Thus  I  spoke  in  1884. 

For  such  a  movement  I  believe  the  time  is  now 
ripe,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  now  thereto  call- 
ing.   Blessed  shall  we  be,  if  we  listen  to  that  call. 

There  were  in  India,  in  1901  for  instance,  thirteen 

separate  and  distinct  organizations  of  those  properly 

belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  family ;  there  were 

seven,  or  more,  of  the  Baptist  family ;  seven  of  the 

\   Lutheran,  and  so  on  of  the  other  church  families. 

\  Why  cannot  these  unrelated  Presbyterian  regiments  be 
\imited  into  one  well-organized  brigade  t  These  seven 
Lutherans  into  another,  and  so  of  the  others,  and 
thus'  there  be  formed,  of  the  sixty  separate  organiza- 
tions now  dallying  with  missions  in  India,  six  or  eight 
compact  brigades;  and  then,  withaworking  "Federal 
CouncU"  of  all  these,  advisorily  guiding  the  move- 
ments of  all  as  one  army,  with  steady  tread,  and 
tiebled  force,  hasten  the  conquest  of  India  for  our 

'  Lord  by  at  least  a  generation  t  ,  < 

Buch  nnion  is  feasible.    It  is  practicable.    It  has 
been  jiroved  so.    While  we,  in  India,  have  been 
.  tftlking  about  it,  and,  with  many  hindrances  work- 
ing for  it,  some  of  us  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century, 
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In  Japau  such  a  movement  for  organic  union  has 
met  with  a  grand  success  in  some  of  the  church 
families,  and  is  now  being  pushed  in  others ;  while  a 
preliminary  kind  of  federal  union  among  all  is  in 
process  of  formation  in  that  land. 

All  the  members  of  the  Prosbyteriau  family  in  that 
Empire,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Americaol  North  and 
Bouth,  and  Ganadian,  long  since  formed  one  "  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan,"  Presbyterian  in  organization, 
and  such  union,  after  a  test  of  nearly  two  decades,  has 
been  found  to  strengthen  the  work  of  those  missions 
mightily. 

So  of  the  Episcopal  family  in  Japan :  for  we  are 
told  that  of  the  missionaries  .and  churches  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Amerioan  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Scottf^^^Emscopal  Church,  has  been  formed 
one  EpiscopM^^nrch  of  Christ  in  Japan,  which  is 
harmoniously  battling  for  the  kingdom. 

The  six  braiiches  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Japan,  with  different  polity,  after  ten  years'  effort  to 
find  a  platform  on  which  all  could  stand,  in  the  year 
1901  succeeded  in  ouanimonsly  adopting  a  basis  of 
union,  and,  with  the  permission  of  their  home 
authorities,  they  hope  speedily  to  consummate  the 
formation  of  one  Methodist  Chnrch  of  Christ  in 
Japan. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  representa- 
tiveu  of  the   Presbyterian  family,  American  and 
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European,  of  the   Episcopal  fiunily,   English  and 

American,  of  the   Baptist  family,   Enropeau  and 

American,  of  the  Congregational  family,  and  others, 

have  met  and  ai^oted,  provisionally,  a  "constitu- 

.,«^^on  of  the  standiM^coqiDttttee  of  Cooperating  Chris- 

^A  tiau  Missions  in  Japan,"^  fpr  a  combined  forward 

federal  moven^ont  on  th^lj^art  of  all  Evangelical 

Missions   in   that  empire,  which  now  aiiilbita  final 

^  adoption.  ^ 

The  movement  towards  real  unity  in  Japan  has 
however  already  luade  such  progress  that  Bishop 
Tyson,  the  English  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Hakodate,  of  the  now  united  Episcopal  Church  of 
Japan,  writes :  "  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to 
hear  that  we  have  agreed  here  to  one  practical  step 
(towards  unity),  vie.—&  periodical  exchange  of  pul- 
pits between  the  chnrches  in  this  town  (Hakodate), 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal." 

In  North  China  the  representatives  of  three  great 

missions,  thie  American  Board  (Congregational),  the 

Presbyterian  Board,  and  the  London  Mission  (Eug- 

I       lish  Independent)  are  engaged  in  perfecting  a  most 

important  scheme  of  cooperation,  in  yrbich  it  is  hoped 

others  will  join.    In  South  China,  all  of  the  Presby- 

,  terian  family  in  the  Amoy  and  Swatow  districts 

/   founded,  some  years  since,  a  united  Church  of  Christ, 

L    Presbyterian  in  polity,  not  connected,  ecclesiastically, 

/     with  any  home  Church,  and  possibly  this  body  may 
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prov^   the  uuoleos  of  an  indigenons  Presbyterian 
Cburob  of  Chriat  for  all  China. 

In  I^y,  ve  are  told,  repreaeutatives  have  met 
from  the  Waldensian  Church ;  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Italy  (formerly  the  free  Italian  Church) ; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion, American  ;  the  Baptist  Mission,  English  ;  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland;  the  Society  for  the 
Publication  of  Evangelical  Works,  in  Italy,  and  the 
National  Sunday-School  Committee,  and  formed  a 
permanent  organization  under  the  name  of  "The 
Evangelical  Council  of  Italy."  The  headquarters 
are  to  be  in  Bome.  The  various  dttiominations  are, 
it  is  stated,  to  partition  out  the  field  anew,  to  prevent 
overlapping.  They  will  unite  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring a  common  catechism,  hymn-boqk,  etc.,  and 
join  in  the  support  of  certain  religious  journals. 
Their  aim  is  that  in  Italy  Evangelical  Christianity 
shall  show  something  of  the  solidarity  shown  by  the  ' 
Papacy.    May  it  be  accomplished  ! 

The  most  encouraging,  and  farthest  reaching  union 
movement  of  all  is  that  that  has  taken  place  in  Ihe 
newest  of  the  mission  fields,— the  Philippine  Islands,  y 

In  1901,  representatives  of  all  the  Evangelical 
Churches  at  work  in  those  Islands,  with  Bishop 
Wame,  Methodist  Episcopal  of  Calcutta,  and  Bev. 
Pr.  J.  C.  B.  Ewing,  American   Presbyterian  of 
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Kortb  India,  who  were  iu  theHrailippines  to  help  to 
lay  the  foundations  in  those  new  fields,  mot  iu  con- 
ference in  Manila.  After  matnrede  liberution,  and 
thorough  consideration  of  all  the  problems  involved, 
they  with  absolute  nnauimity  united  in  establishing 
"  The  Evangelical  Union  of  The  Philippines." 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  unanimously  adopted 
were  brief  and  unique,  with  an  executive  committee, 
having  on  it  a  representative  of  each  mission,  to 
carry  out  their  provisions.  All  the  missionaries  of 
the  vai'ions  missionary  boards  or  societies  working  in 
the  Philippines  are  members  of  the  organization, 
and  all  meet,  as  fiir  as  possible,  iu  the  Annual  Con- 
vention. 

The  churches  established  by  the  diflereut  evan- 
gelical bodies  at  work  in  the  Islands  are  all  called  by 
one  name,  "  Iglesia  Evangelica,"  and,  when  necessary 
for  distinctiveness,  the  name  of  the  body  establishing 
them  is  added  in  parentheses,  as  "  Iglesia  Evangelica 
(Methodista),"  "Igl^a  Evangelica  (Baptista)," 
"  Iglesia  Evangelica  (Presbyterian),"  etc. 

Each  Church  represented  has  been  made  respon- 
sible for  the  evangelization  of  certain  provinces,  into 
which  other  bodies  do  not  enter,  the  fields  of  each 
being  arranged  with  a  view  to  languages,  as  well  as 
/to  geographical  compactness.  The  secretary  writes 
me,  after  a  year's  trial,  that  all  the  missions  have 
settled  dowp  into  their  readjusted  boundaries  most 
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loyally,  and  are  toorkinff  in  perfect  harmony.  He 
adds,  "Our  auuuol  oouveution,  ju8t  clo8ed,  has  been 
a'  distinct  step  in  advance,  and  I  think  we  Bhall  ac- 
complish more  this  year  than  last  in  working  out 
our  plans." 

These  successful  movements  towards  more  real 
union  in  other  mission  fields ;  this  spirit  of  comity 
and  unity  that  is  evidently  "in  the  air"  in  every 
Christian  land,  nay  more,  the  movement  of  the ' 
spirit  of  Qod  among  His  people,  as  I  verily  believe, 
is  now  clearing  the  way  also  in  India. 

In  1900,  each  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
family  working  in  the  Madras  Presidency  appointed 
delegates  to  constitute  a  joint  committee  that  should 
formulate  a  basis  on  which  they  could  all  unite  as 
one  Church. 

A  confession  of  faith,  simple,  irenic,  avoiding  old 
polemic  phraseology,  so  far  as  possible  biblical  in 
its  language^  was  adopted,  with  a  constitution  and 
canons  simple,  workable,  adapted  to  India,  on  which 
all  parties  could  heartily  agree. 

After  favouring  action  from  the  home  authorities, 
representatives  of  the  different  bodies  met  in  Vellore, 
in  the  oldest  Church  of  the  Arcot  Mission,  iu 
October,  1901,  and  constituted  "The  Synod *of  the 
South  Indian  United  Church,"  of  which  the  writer 
was  elected  moderator. 
^  While  the  missions,  as  missions,  are  to  be  still 
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,  under  the  control  and  gnidance  of  the  homo  organisa- 
<    tiona  that  support  them,  the  churches  planted  in 
V'.  this  land  by  those  miasions  are  freed  ecclesiastically 
from  all  control  by  the  Home  Synods  and  Assem- 
blies,  forming   one   indigenous  church  that,   it  is 
hoped,  will  be  not  only  self-governing,  but  self-sup- 

'  '-porting  and  self-propagating,  that  shall  be  free  to 
affiliate  and  unite  with  other  similarly  freed 
churches,  us  God  by  His  providence  shall  lead. 
This  union  in  the  Presbyterian  family  of  South 
India  may  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  it  is  of  no  little  import  to  those  of  the  Preeby- 
terian  cult. 

Stimulated  by  the  successful  drawing  together  of 
the  Presbyterian  family  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 

'  those  of  that  family  in  North  and  Central  India  held 
a  Conference  in  February,  1901,  and  arranged  for  a 
committee  to  prepare  the  way,  and  for  a  meeting  at 
Allahabad  in  December,  1901,  of  the  thirteen  differ- 
ent and  independent  church  organizations  in  all 
India,  south,  west,  north,  and  east,  holding  the  Ito- 
formed  faith  with  the  Presbyterian  polity,  to  take 
steps  towards  the  formation  of  one  church.  These 
thirteen  bodies  are  not  all  Presbyterian  in  name, 
but  include  those  as  divergent  in  name  as  The  Se- 
'  formed  (Dutch)  Church  of  America,  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  German  Evangelical  Mis- 
don    from   America,  and   the    Original   Secession 
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Church  of  Scotland.  In  that  Conference  the  new 
"  Synod  of  South  India  "  bore  its  part 

After  mature  deliberation  the  confeflsion  of  faith, 
oonstitutinn  and  canons  already  adopted  by  the 
New  Synod  of  South  India,  were,  with  some  amall 
modiflcations,  adopted  for  the  Church  of  all  India 
and  referred  to  their  presbyteries  in  India  and  to 
their  home  authorities  for  tatification.  The  neces- 
sary formalities  having  been  complied  with,  in 
December,  1004,  the  first  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India  was  constituted. 

The  name  provisionally  ailopj^  was  "  The  Church 
of  Christ  in  India  (Presbyterian)."  The  hope  was 
entertained  that  this  union  might  stimulate,  invite, 
and  pray  for,  similar  formations  of  "  The  Church 
of  Christ  in  India  (Metho<li8t),"  "  The  ChurcJi  of 
Christ  in  India  (Lutheran),"  "  The  Church  of  Christ 
in  India  (Baptist),"  etc,  and  that,  as  these  various 
United  Churches  drew  nearer  to  Christ  and  began 
to  know  Him  better,  thejr  should  draw  nearer  to 
one  another  and  be  more  alike,  until,  at  length,  in 
God's  good  time,  led  by  our  one  Master,  we  should 
be  able  iu-the  pre-millennial  future,  all  to  unite, 
and  have  the  one  self-governing,  self-supporting, 
self-propagating  "  Chnrch  of  Christ  in  India,"  the 
deuoniinational  names  dropping  off,  as  docs  the 
caudal  appendage  of  thp  tadpole,  as  it  emerges  into 
its  higher  stage  of  existence. 
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Nor  is  this  all  a  qnixotio  dream.  Tho  Prcaby- 
terlans  in  Australia,  " EBtabliahod,"  "Free," 
"United,"  several  years  since  all  formed  one 
Presbyterian  Church  and,  when  I  was  there  in 
•1881,  spoke  rejoicingly  of  their  greatly  increased 
strength  and  efficiency.  80  did  the  Presbyterians 
in  Canada.  Bo  did  the  Methodists  in  Canada,  and 
a  wider  nnion  there  "  is  in  the  air." 

So  are  now  in  process  of  uniting  the  six  Methodist 
Churches  in  Japan,  though  of  diiTcrent  ecclcsinstical 
polity :— "  Tho  Methodist  Episcopal  of  America 
(North),"  "The  Protestant  Methodist,"  non-epis- 
copal, "  The  United  Brethren,"  "  The  Evangelical 
Methodist,"  "The  Canada  Methodist,"  and  "The 
Methodist  Episcopal  American  (South)." 

Facing  tJie  enemy,  and  in  the  strennousness  of  the 
.conflict,  each  has  made  concessions  and  a  united 
polity,  and  a  strong  united  church,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  the  outcome. 

Why  cannot  this  be  done  in  India,  in  the  different 
church  families,  none  of  whom  have  more  )1|fiicult 
problems  to  surmount  than  had  these  six  Methodist 
Churches  in  Japan,  and  why  cannot  a  movement 
looking  towards  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  re- 
sult be  b^un  in  each  church  family  t  I  verily 
believe  that  God  is  summoning  us  to  this  step. 

The  movement  in  the  Presbyterian  family  in 
India,  is  already  having  its  influence  upon  other 
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chnrchea  in  India :  The  Pa^jab  and  Bindh  Clinroh 
Miflsionary  Society  Gonforenoo,  a/nembled  in  lAhoro 
In  January,  1002,  by  acclamation  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolntion : — 

"  This  Conference  rejoices  heartily  at  the  Rncoemfnl 
iflsno  of  the  Conference,  of  tbirtot^  Presbyterian 
bodies  which  met  last  month  to  form  one  PMby- 
terian  Chnroh  for  the  whole  of  India.  It  earmstly 
iipata  that  this  achievement  marks  rat,  the  begi^iMffg 
of  ttiU  under  movemenU  inwards  union,  and  pledgds 
itself  to  use  every  means,  both  by  prayer  and  by 
effort,  to  bring  nbont  closer  relations  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  Church  df  Christ." 

Already,  in  anotlier  chnrch  family  in  India, 
English,  American,  and  Australian,  have  delegates 
te  a  joint  committee  been  appointed  to  see  if  a 
way  may  not  be  found  to  follow,  in  their  denomi- 
nation, the  lead  of  the  Presbyterian  family.  Other 
snch  movements  are  bound  to  come.  Alns,  for  those 
that  hinder  them. 

A  federal  union  in  each  province  need  not  how- 
ever necessarily  be  deferred  until  all  the  families 
have  formed  such  a  corporate  union.  Snch  an 
Evangelical  Union  in  each  province  would  speedily 
lead  to  an  "  Evangelical  Union  of  India,"  and  the 
battle  would  then  be  half  won. 
^'The  South  India  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  made  up  of  all  the  missions  in 
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the  Prealdcncy,  is  a  real  beginning  on  ono  lino  of 
snch  an  "Evangelical  Union."  But  one  more  far- 
reaching  is  needed.  When  that  oomee,  and  we 
the  representatives  of  the  Home  Ghnrcbca  our- 
selves draw  together  and  let  down  the  bars  for  our 
Indian  brethren  the  "unification  of  the  Native 
Churches"  will  be  easy/ of  accomplishment,  for, 
essential  as  seem  to  us  some  of  our  church  differ- 
ences, the  growing  Indian  Churches  see  no  snch 
necessity  for  many*  of  those  differences,  and  are, 
I  believe,  far  more  ready  to  unify  than  we,  the 
leaders,  are  to  have  them. 

Dr.  Alexander,  of  Japan,  writes :  "A  Japanese 
minister  of  flue  Christian  spirit,  and  well  disposed 
towards  missionaries,  said  not  long  ago:  "The 
thing  that  impresses  the  Japanese  is  not  the  truth 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  as  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  divisions  iu  the  Church,  which 
appeal  to  them  as  facts." 

And  yet  we  all  pray  the  Saviour's  prayer  for 
oneness !  If  we  will  each  take  bold  and  work  for 
it,  as  well  as  pray,  the  Saviour's  prayer  will  be 
promptly  realized,  and  that  unification,  that  one- 
ness, will  bo  a  fact  accomplished.  May  Ood  hasten 
it  in  our  day  I 
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HAT  iu  your  view  are  the  prospects  of 
miaaionary  work  uow  in  India  1  From 
your  nearly  halfa-ceutury  of  lal)our 
and  obaerration  tliere  do  yoa  Uiink  the  work  is 
proceeding  aa  well  aa  could  be  expected  f  Do  yoa 
anticipate  that  the  present  large  percentage  of  in- 
crcaae  of  ChristianB,  aa  compared  with  the  other 
religiona  of  India,  will  be  maintained  t" 

Thua,  in  effect,  wrote  me,  not  long  ago,  a  dia- 
tingniahed  divine,  a  paator  in  the  home  land  for 
many  years  of  a  charoh  which  haa  been  and  is  anp- 
portiug  three  miaaionaries  in  India. 

Let  lis  see  for  a  moment  what  that  "  present  per- 
centage of  inoreaae"  would  really  mean. 

A  qualified  atatistician  in  India,  in  going  over  the 
recent  government  oenaus  of  all  India,  and  com- 
paring the  percentage  of  increase  of  Christiana  with 
that  of  the  other  religions  of  India  for  the  last  decade, 
and  the  preceding  four  decades,  gave  it  aa  his  delib- 
erate opinion  that  if  the  aame  ratio  of  increase  con- 
tinued :  ^'  All  India  would  become  Ohriatian  within 
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one  hundn>d  aud  thirty  yean."  He  said  there  wan 
no  eacape  from  that  conclusion. 

Other  independent  obflervers  take  a  still  more 
favourable  view.  That  well-iufuruicd  aud  ioipurtial 
Journal,  The  New  York  Independent,  in  an  editorial 
in  Kovcmbcr,  1900,  after  a  careful  review  of  tlie 
present  situatiou  iu  ludiu  an  revealed  by  the  census, 
■ays:  "The  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  is 
alniust  donbliug  every  ten  ycai-Q.  At  the  preseut 
rate,  iu  fifty  years  Christianity  is  likely  to(  bo  the 
predomiuaut  religion,  aud  Pugauism  will  have  lost 
its  power." 

But  to  the  last  question  of  my  inti'rrogator,  as  given 
above,  I  gave  quite  a  different  reply.  I  wrote  "em- 
phatically no !  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  present 
largo  rate  of  increase  will  continue ;  I  look  forward 
to  a  very  different  rate."    Let  me  illustrate : 

The  early  settlers  in  the  heavily-wooded  tracts  of 
Ohio,  as  I  heard  wbcu  a  boy  from  the  lips  of  the 
then  patriarchal  survivors,  the  first  year  staked  out 
their  claims  and  chopped  dowu  the  forests  where 
thoy  wished  to  (nltivaj^,  the  huge  oaks,  the  mam- 
moth black  waluuts,  the  maples  aud  the  bce<;hcs,  aud 
the  host  of  the  smaller  trees,  aud,  so  far  as  they 
possibly  could,  heaped  and  burned  up  the  'u^,  aud 
grubbed  up  the  smaller  stumps  and  laboriously,  with 
their  patient  oxen,  plowed  between  the  larger  stumps, 
digging  closer  to  them  with  spade  and  mattock,  aud 
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sowed  seed-wheat  wherever  they  had  been  able  thus 
to  torn  the  sod,  aud  were  grateful  for  the  harvest 
they  were  able  to  secure,  though  small. 

The  next  year  they  were  able  to  dig  out  and  pull 
up  more  of  the  smaller  stumps  and  to  burn  to  the 
roots  some  of  the  larger  oak  aud  black  walnut  stumps 
which  had  become  very  dry,  aud  also  put  in  more 
square  yards  of  sowing,  and  reaped  a  considerably 
larger  harvest,  for  which  they  were  profoundly  thank- 
ful. So  y^  by  year,  for  some  seafiouH,  the  harvest 
increased,  until  at  length  the  huge  stumps  had  rotted 
so  that^  with  a  supreme  effort,  aud  With  blasting,  and 
uprooting  derricks,  the  fields  were  entirely  cleared 
and  the  improved  horse-plows  ran  smoothly  through 
and  upturned  the  deeper  soil,  and  heavy  crops  began 
to  appear,  aud  it  became  difficult  to  find  reapers 
enough  for  the  ripening  grain. 

Gang  plows,  with  commercial  fertilizers,  and  seed- 
drilling  cultivators,  aud  four-horse  reapers  aud  bind- 
ers followed  on,  until,  by  leaps  and  bound^  all 
previous  records  were  left  far  in  the  rear,  and  the 
now  astounding  harvests  blessed  the  long  aud  pa- 
tiently toiling  farmers. 

Thus  it  is  going  to  be  with  the  sowing  and  harvest 
of  "the  seed  of  the  Efingdom"  in  India. 

The  giant  oaks  of  Hinduism,  the  absolute  belief  of 
all  the  people  in  their  ancient  systems,  have  been 
felled.    Year  by  year  Gospel-seed  has  been  sowed 
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and  carefully  tended  in  whatever  fallow  ground 
could  be  found  or  made.  That  seed  has  germinated 
and  borne  some  fruitage,  for  which  we  mifisionarics 
have  been  as  ttmukful  as  were  the  Ohio  farmers  for 
their  small  crops  of  the  first  years. 

Each  decade  has  witnessed  the  disappearance  of 
more  and  more  decayed  stumps  of  heathenism,  and 
the  wider  sowing  of  the  Gospel-seed.  Better  and 
better  methods  of  mission  policy  and  activities  have 
been  adopted,  and  we  on  the  ground  fully  expect,  ere 
long,  to  reap  such  unprecedented  spiritual  harvests 
as  the  Wq^teru  American  farmers  are  now  reaping  of 
wheat 

But  let  OS  take  another  illustration.  We  are  told 
that,  now  and  then,  on  the  wide  prairies  of  the 
western  states  in  America  an  unusually  intense 
prairie-fire  sweeps  across  a  region,  not  only  utterly 
consuming  the  coarse  prairie  grass  |  and  the  noxious 
weeds  on  the  surface,  but  charring  and  killing  the 
roots  as  well. 

We  are  told  that,  now  and  then,  in  such  charred 
areas  the  succeeding  heavy  rains  are  followed  by  the 
springing  up  of  different  varieties  of  plants  and  even 
forest  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  hav«5  long  been  buried 
and  nngerminating  under  the  thick  strong  sod  of  the 
coarse  prairie  grass  now  consumed  by  the  fire,  and 
thus  a  very  difierent  vegetation  from  what  formerl^^ 
sprang  up  now  covers  the  landscape.    ...  -  *•■ 
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Thus  do  we  missionaries  believe  that  it  will  be 
Bpiritaally  in  India,  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

We  believe  that  the  longed-for  and  prayed-for  fire 
of  God's  Spirit  will  sweep  over  India,  consuming  the 
coarse  grass  of  heathen  saperstitiona  and  customs 
and  the  noxious  weeds  of  Hindu  immorality  and  vice 
and  idolatry,  charring  even  their  roots,  and  that  the 
following  rains  of  God's  grace  will  cause  to  spring  up 
not  only  the  tender  grass  from  the  Gospel-seed  long 
since  sown  by  the  missionaries  and  their  agents,  but 
that  there  shall  also  appear  in  abundance  the  forest 
trees  of  God's  planting,  the  comely  cedars  of  a  strong 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  and  all-sufiicient 
Saviour  of  the  world ;  the  palm  trtfes  of  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist,  and  the  sturdy 
oaks  of  righteousness  of  life  and  earnest  Christian 
character. 

Then  shall  we  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy : 
"  A  nation  shall  be  bom  in  a  day."      , 

The  sowing  of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  has  been 
thorough.  Multitudes  of  educated  Hindus  arc  con- 
vinced of  the  tmth,  and  very  many  are,  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  already  secretly  meditating  the 
acceptance  and  open  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
their  personal  Saviour,  though  they  cannot  now  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  come  out,  one  by  one,  against  the 
united  opposition  of  their  Hindu  friends.  But  when 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  we  so  earnestly  pi-ay. 
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BhaU  mauifest  His  power  tbroagltout  India,  no  ratio 
of  conversions  in  post  times  will  be  any  gnide  to  the 
rapid  ingathering  of  th«  future.  So  tliat  I  felt  myself 
justified  in  saying  as  above  to  my  interrogator,  "em- 
phatically no :  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  present 
even  large  ratio  of  increase  will  continue  until  all 
India  is  converted.  We  look  for  still  greater  things 
than  these!" 

But  even  many  friends  of  missions  are  not  inclined 
to  accept  the  optimistic  views  of  enthusiastic  mis- 
sionaries, and  wisli  to  know  how  the  matter  is  viewed 
by  those  who,  knowing  India  well,  look  at  it.from  an 
observant  but  independent  and  non-missionary  stand- 
point. 

Let  me  then  give  here,  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  first 
the  publicly  spoken  testimony  of«overnment  officials 
in  India,  who,  as  part  of  their  4uty,  travel  exten- 
sively over  the  provinces  umler  Uiem,  and  meet  and 
discuss  with  all  castes  and  oasMA  of  the  people  their 
conditions  and  disabilities,  with  a  view  to  needed 
legislation  for  their  betterment, -and  so  are  competent 
thoroughly  to  gauge  the  present  state.and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  various  castes  and  religions  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India. 

Some  of  these  testimonies  were  given  several  years 
since,  and  their  authors  would  doubtless  make  them 
still  stronger  at  the  present  day  ;  bnt  they  ar6  no  less 
valuable,  as  covering  a  longer  period  and  so  are  more 
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progreasive.    Some  of  them  have  been  already  widely 
published,  but  that  does  not  militate  against  their  ^ 
being  nov  recalled  and  included  in  this  symposium^ 
of  "independent  non-missiouary  witnesses." 

Lord  Napier,  then  Governor  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, who  had  observantly  travelled  over  most  of  its 
provinces,  said  publicly,  before  laying  down  his  office, 
now  years  since:  "The  progress  of  Christianity  is 
slow,  but  it  u  undeniable." 

Lord  Lawrence,  Governor-General  of  India,  but 
previously  long  time  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  said,  in  a 
public  address  :  "  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
in  so  brief  a  time  the  idols  of  India  would  be  utterly 
abolished ;  the  wonder  rather  is  that  already  there 
are  so  many  indications  that  Hinduism  is  fast  losing  its 
hold  on  the  affections  of  fhe people.^' 

Sir  Donald  McLeod,  later  Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
said  in  an  address:  "The  work  may  be  going  on 
silently,  bnt  when  the  process  of  undermining  the 
mountain  of  idolatry  has  been  completed,  the  whole 
may  be  expected  to  fall  with  rapidity  and  crumble  in  the 
dust." 

Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  Governor  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  said:  "I  can  perceive  the  strongest 
indications  of  the  people  being  on  the  march  from 
the  stronghold  of  their  own  ideas.  There  is  a  marked 
activity  of  thought  in  the  educated  classes  of  the 
Hindus ;  a  sudden  recognition  that  they  are  in  the  wrong, 
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or  not  quite  right,  atul  a  desire  to  go  on  to  new 
things." 

Sir  Al&ed  Lyall,  a  high  government  official,  speak- 
ing of  the  missionary  ontlook  in  India,  said  :  "India 
will  be  carried  swiftly  through  phases  which  have 
occnpied  long  stages  in  the  lifetime  of  other  na 
tions." 

The  more  recent  Director  of  Public  lustmctiou  in  th- 
Madras  Presidency,  in  his  late  officiabreport  on  "The' 
Progress  of  Education  in  the  Madras  Presidency," 
prepared  after  the  last  government  census,  taken  in 
1901,  and  reviewing  its  statistics  of  education  in  the 
•  presidency,  wrote:  "  If  the  percentage  0/ increase  dur- 
ing  the  last  twenty  years  be  maintaiiwd,  the  native  Chris- 
tian population  xoill  within  the  next  two  generations  have  f 
surpassed  the  Brahman  in  education,  in  intelligence,  in 
material  prosperity,  and  in  official  position." 

The  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  India,  Calcutta,  who  in 
his  supervisory  duties  has  travelled  over  all  India, 
from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  in  an  address 
in  my  hearing  at  a  missionary  meeting  held,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Governor,  in  the  Durbar  HJall  of  thji 
Government  House  at  Darjeeling,  told  of  the  num- 
bers of  educated  native  gentlemen  he  had  met  in  his 
extended  journeys,  who,  to  his  knowledge,  were  now 
privately  but  diligently  reading  the  Bible  and  en- 
deavouring to  conform  their  lives  to  its  precepts,  while 
Btill  outwardly  adhering  to  Hinduism,  who  ere  long, 
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when  the  Spirit  of  God  should  mightily  move  among 
them,  "  would  come  over  at  a  mighty  host  into  the  Chris- 
tian &mrch." 

He  said  that  he  came  to  India  interested,  indeed,  in 
missions,  bnt  practically  a  pessimist  as  to  their 
progress :  that  a  decade  of  close  observation  had  con- 
verted him  itUo  an  optimist,  for  the  well-marked  indi- 
cations now  were  that  "  India  would  in  the  not  very  dis- 
tant^/uture  heoome  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.'' 

The  Anglican  Bishop  of  Madras,  whose  work  is 
chiefly  for  the  Europeans  scattered  all  over  the  presi- 
dency, but  who  in  his  extended  travels  has  seen  much 
of  the  missionaries'  work  among  the  different  races 
of  natives,  and  had  sometimes  gone  with  them  into '' 
their  districts  and  villages,  said,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  Madras  Cathedral,  after  twenty-two  years  of 
experience  in  India : 

"I  have  visited  village  after  village  where  the 
Christians  of  low  caeie  origin  are  the  best  edu- 
cated class  in  their  region,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
when  the  whole  two  millions  of  those  low  castes  are 
converted  they  will  be  raised  from  the  bottom  right 
up  to  the  top  of  the  social  scale,  and  form  a  marvel- 
lous witness  to  the  power  of  Christ  such  as  no  age 
has  seen  since  the  days  of  theapostlea  .  .  .  B 
is  no  vain  dream  that  within  this  present  century  Jndia 
wiU  beconte  a  Christian  land."    I. 
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\       The  following,  taken  from  a.  well-known  periodical, 
\  is  significant :  ,  , 

1^  "  When  Bishop  Thoburn,  of  th^  American  Method^ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  went  out  to  India  as  ^^nng 
missionary,  forty  years  ago,  a  certain  '^^se'  Euro- 
pean gentleman  pointed  him  to  a  brick  "pitlar  and 
said:  *Yon  might  as  well  undertake  to  make  a 
Christian  out  of  that  pillar  as  out  of  these  people,' 
and  behold  to-day  not  far  from  3,000,000  native 
Christians  are  in  that  same  peninsula,  and  among 
them  judges,  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  teachers, 
men  of  business,  etc.,  commanding  the  highest  re- 
Bpect  and  wielding  the  widest  influence." 

Sir  Alexander  MacKenzie,  recent  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Provin<;;ps,  said : 

"  The  advance  made  in  my  time  in  misgions  ha*  been 
guhttantial  and  encouraging.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  dfiy  of  stitt  better  thingg  ««  very  clone  at  Aond." 

Hosts  more  of  such  testimonies  from  independent 
non'missionary  observers,  long  resident  in  India, 
could  be  adduced.  I  content  myself,  however,  with 
only  one  more,  but  that  is  of  special  significance. 

Sir  Charles  Elliot,  when  Governor  of  the  forty 
millions  of  Bengal,  and  after  nearly  four  decades 
of  work  and  observation  in  all  parts  of  India,  said  in 
my  hearing  : 

"  My  long  experience  t^ndia,  in  the  different  presi- 
dencies and  provinces,  has  taught  me  that  the  British 
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(jtovernmont  in  India  cannot  possibly  do  the  work 
which,  in  the  providence  of  Ctod,  is  the  only  justifica- 
tion of  oar  being  here,  namely  the  civilization,  en- 
lightenment, and  uplifting  of  the  whole  people  of 
India,  wUAout  the  aid  of  the  miasionariea.  I  view  the 
missionary  work  as  an  indispensable,  unofdeiat,  vol- 
untary anxiliarjvof  the  Government  in  carrying  out 
in  India  its  bignest  aspirations,  the  ennobling  of  the 
whole  Hindu  people. 

"Extended  observation  haa  {)rodaced  in  me  the 
profound  conviction  that  nothing  can  lift  these  mil- 
lions of  Hindus  tip  to  the  standard  of  our  western 
Christian  nations  in  probity,  morality,  and  uoblcnosa 
of  life,  but  the  Gospel  of  Christ  whibh  has  lifted  ns 
up. 

•  "  J  congralidatssyoH  that  the  last  cewjiM  and  the  signs 
of  the  tiine^  all  mWi'  to  a  very  positive  and  somewhat 
rapid  progress  of  tmmissionarg  work  in  Imlia.  There 
is,  nnqucstiouably,  an  undercurrent  working  among 
the  higher  classes  in  India  towards  Christianity,  in 
spite  of  all  the  open  manifestations  against  it.  We 
nmy  with  confident  expectation  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  all  India  shall  bow  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  who  alone 
can  uplift,  purify,  and  «ape." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  experienced  Governor 
of  one  of  the  most  populous  presidencies  in  India, 
spoken  with  the  utmost  publicity,  and  after  nearly 
forty  years  of  travel  and  close  observation  over  all 
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parts  of  the  Peninsala,  and  where,  consequently,  he 
ooald  be  answered  if  wrong. 

Sir  Charles  points  to  a  "posUive  and  lonwwhat 
rapid"  progress  of  Christianity  at  the  present  time. 
This  will  not  be  kept  up  and  developed  if  the  Church 
simply  dallies  with  missions  in  India.  But  if  the 
Church  of  God  awakes  to  her  opportunity  and 
springs  to  the  work,  sending  forth  the  needed  rein- 
forcements to  all  its  missions,  and,,  with  the  new  Lay- 
men's Movement,  providing  the  necessary  funds,  and, 
above  all,  if  it  utilizes  its  bidden  power  in  that 
unresistible  enginery  of  "Covenanted  intercessory 
prayer"  which  mounts  to  the  Throne  of  God  and 
then  descends  upon  Indi&  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  work  in  India  should  not  now  be  speedily  ac- 
complished. 

In  view,  then,  of  this  emphatic  and  recent  testi-  ^ 
mony,  and  of  those  recorded  before  of  observant  and 
experienced  statesmen  who  thoroughly  know  India 
and  its  people,  are  we  not  fully  warranted  in  disre> 
garding  the  croakiugs  of  the  ephemeral  "globe- 
trotters" who  aftir  superficially  rushing  through 
India,  inspecting  the  Taj,  but  not  the  missions,  glibly 
write  to  their  journals  that  "  Missions  in  India  are  a 
dismal  failure ; "  and  are  we  not  amply  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  [even  in- 
cluding that  in  India']  shall  speedily  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 


THE  ACTUAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN : 
NON-CHRISTIAN  HINDU  TESTIMONY 

THE  last  census  of  India,  taken  by  the  Gov- 
enunent  with  scrnpalons  care  in  1901,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  were  already  in 
India  very  nearly  three  million  natives  of  India 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  enroll  themselves  as  Chris- 
tians. During  the  six*years  that  have  since  elapsed 
the  accessions  of  Hindus  by  conversion  has  been  very 
large,  so  that  at  the  present  time  no  intelligent 
person,  in  India  will  question  the  statement  that 
there  are  now  in  India  well  over  three  millions  of 
native  Christians. 

It  is  true  that  this  includes  the  small  old  Syrian 
Christian  Church,  on  the  Western  Coast,  in  Travan- 
core,  which  wo  do  not  reckon  as  evangelical,  and  the 
very  large  number  of  adherents  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  scattered  all  over  India,  though 
more  largely  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  These 
^  together  do  d<5ubtlees  include  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  census  numberof  Christians  at 
present.  But  they  are  not  increasing  rapidly,  while 
the  Protestant  or  Evangelical  Christian  community 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounda 
287 
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The  fonner  Roman  Catholic  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Madias,  who  was  himself  a  godly  man,  in  a  long 
and  very  friendly  conversation  I  had  with  him  many 
years  ago,  in  response  to  my  question  as  to  how 
many  Christians  he  had  under  his  sapervision  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras  said  very  sadly,  "  Our  Year- 
Book  says  six  hundred  thousand.  But  you  know 
just  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  vast  number  of  these  are 
Christians  only  in  name.  Our  early  missionaries,  as 
you  know,  gathered  in  in  crowds  scores  of  thousands 
of  the  fishermen  castes  al6ng  the  coast,  and,  as  we 
now  think,  without  due  instruction  baptized  them 
and  incorporated  them  into  the  Church,  and  they  and 
their  descendants  now  constitute  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  our  Church  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

"They  loyally  attend  all  festivals  and  special 
services  and  ceremonies  of  our  Church,  and  come 
to  Mass,  and  bring  their  numerous  children  to  us 
for  baptism,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  we  can- 
not refuse  to  baptize  tiipir  children  unless  we  first 
excommunicate  them;  but,  I  grieve  to  say,  the 
mi^jority  of  them  axe  not  at  all  satisfactory  Chris- 
tians, and  we  are  at  our  wits'  end  to  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  The  number  of  missionaries  of  our 
Church  sent  to  India  in  these  days  is  not  at  all  sofii- 
cient  to  fairly  instruct  all  our  nominal  members  and 
their  children  in  the  Christian  faith  as  we  receive  it, 
and  we  are  not  much  more  thi^n  holding  our  own.    I 
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grieve  to  admit  it ;  but  yoa  know  that  thifi  is  the 
feet"       ' 

Oar  mission,  and  other  earbest  evangelical  mis- 
tions  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  have  gathered  in 
thousands  of  these  Bomau  Catholic  Christians  among 
our  converts.  We  find  them  mailing,  usually,  a 
higher  class  of  Christians  in  the  first  generation  than 
the  converts  fresh  from  Hinduism,  for  they  do  have 
many  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  well  drilled 
into  them  before  coming  to  ns,  and  we  have  less  of 
error  and  superstition  and  false  beliefs  to  overcome 
\    than  in  the  case  of  rank  Hindus. 

WI)ile,  however,  the  Soman  Catholics  do  still 
number  more  than  the  Protestant  or  Evangelical 
Christians,  the  proportion  is  constantly  changing  and 
Evangelical  Christianity  is  nOw  making  such  vast  in- 
roads into  Hinduism,  that  we  fully  believe  it  will  ere 
long  conquer  all  India  for  Christ 

In  the  present  work  I  speak  only  of  Hinduisin 
among  the  religions  of  India,  not  giving  attention  to^ 
Mohammedanism  or  Buddhism,  for  we  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  come  very  little  into  contact  with  these. 
The  census  tells  us  that  the  Mohammedans  number 
only  about  six  per  cent  of  the  population  in  this 
presidency,  and  we  of  the  Arcot  Mission  and  most 
of  the  other  evangelical  missions  deem  it  wise  to  give 
ourselves  to  the  niqlety-four  per  cent  of  Hindus, 
rather  than  to  the  six  per  cent  of  Mohammedans, 
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Teaching  the  latter  only  as  we  can  through  the 
Ternaculars  of  the  districts  where  we  work,  which 
the  Mohammedana  of  those  districts  nsually  know 
almost  as  well  as  their  own  Hindustani.  W%  are 
able  thns  to  do  a  little  something  for  the  small  per 
cent  of  Moslems,  though  not  working  specifically 
for  them.  I  have  thus  myself  baptized  four  Moslems 
who  were  reached  by  onr  itinerating  work  for  the 
Telugos,  and  through  the  Telugu  language,  which 
they  knew  about  as  well  as  their  own. 

I  have  not  therefore  spoken  in  this  book  of  work 
among  the  Moslems,  deeming  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption on  my  part  to  do  so,  when  there  are  so 
many  able  missionaries  in  North  India  who  are 
specifically  devoted  to  them,  and  who  can  speak 
with  authority  on  that  subject"^ 

Buddhista  are  fonnd  in  large  numbers  in  the 
native  state  of  Bhutan,  and  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal, 
in  the  Himalayas,  but  practically  there  are  none  in 
India  proper,  that  is  in  India  south  of  the  Himalayas. 
I  do  not  know  of  one  Buddhist  in  the  Madras 
Presidency ;  hence,  I  do  not  speak  of  them.  This 
book,  therefore,  as  will  have  been  seen,  has  to  do 
only  with  the  Hindus  and  their  salvation  and  the 
problems  that  confront  ns  in  working  for  them,  that 
is,  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Hindui^ 
leaving  the  fifty  millions  or  thereabouts  of  Moham- 
medans  and    the  less    nomerous   religions  to  be 
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treated  of  by  those  who  ore  specifically  working  for 
them. 

But  to  return  to  the  census.  This  indicates,  bb  de- 
tailed in  the  last  chapter,  that  a  mighty  gain  has 
taken  place  in  each  of  the  last  fonr  decades  in  the 
number  of  evangelical  native  Christians  and  points 
to  the  oouversion  of  all  India  within  this  ceutnry,  if 
the  Ghnrch  does  its  duty,  and  if  even  the  present 
ratio  of  increase  is  kept  up. 

The  gatheriug-in  already  of  more  than  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  Hindus  into  the  evangelical  churches 
of  Christ  in  India  may  be  set  down  then  as  the  first 
item  of  "the  Actual  Progress  of  the  Campaign." 
But  to  one  who  opens  his  eyes  masy  other  items  of 
"actual  progress"  are  distinctly  visible. 

In  a  campaign  for  conquering  a  kingdom,  to 
have  caused  the  enemy  to  evacuate  forts  and 
strongholds,  evcyu  if  they  be  not  at  once  fully 
occupied  by  the  invading  army,  is  a  real  gain. 
To  have  caused  the  enemy  to  lose  faith  in  their 
long-time  leaders  and  their  officers  ;  to  have  caused 
them  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  skill, 
ability,  and  prowess  of  the  commander-in-chief 
and  officers  of  the  invading  army,  and  of  the  zeal, 
devotion,  loyalty,  and  intelligence  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  that  army;  to  have  produced  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  of  the  honour, 
nobility,  and  goodness  of  the  commander  and  ofii- 
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oers  of  the  invaders— a  conviction  that  if  tiiey, 
the  invaders,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  king- 
dom, they,  the  people  of  the  invaded  kingdom 
would  be  better  off  than  under  their  old  regime  ; 
while  to  have  brought  thousands  of  the  enemy  to 
be  secretly  ready  to  desert  their  rauka  and  join 
those  of  the  invaders  is  a  further  and  great  gain. 
This,  if  true,  is  a  matter  of  incalculable  import   "    ' 

That  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  which  is 
another  item  in  "the  Actual  Progress  of  the 
Campaign,"  will  be  shown  fh)m  the  voluntary 
testimony  of  many  of  our  enrolled  opponents  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  * 

No  apology  is  offered  for  here  reproducing  in 
brief  and  gathering  into  a  symposium  many  bits 
of  testimony  scattered  through  the  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  b6(^,  and  combining  them  with  other 
testimony,  thtunpresenting  it  all  as  one  convincing 
whole,  even  ak  a  pleader  before  a  jury  recalls  and 
impresses  sklient  bits  of  testimony  given  by 
many  witnesses  during  the  previous  days  of  a  pro- 
longed trial. 

Let  us  then  scan  a  few  of  the  admissions  and  un- 
willing testimonies  of  our  opponents  out  of  the 
multitudes  that  might  be  adduced  on  each  of  the 
points  mentioned  above. 

That  the  mass  of  intelligent  Hindus  -have  abso- 
lutely  lost   fiutb   in   their   long-time  leaders,  the 
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Brahman  priesthood,   and  in   Hindoiam  itself,    is 
plainly  evident  from  snch  admiasiona  as  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  orthodox  Hindu  sooroes : 
The  Hindu,   the  organ  of  orthodox  Hindoiam  in 

Madraa,  obodtvea i  .,;^^'^2.iy* ''■^.V.-''''^^''- ■:'■  ■'■''■  ■; 

"  Profoundly  ignorant  as  a  class,  and  infinitely 
selfish,  the  Brahman  prieathood  ia  the  mainatay 
of  every  unholy  and  omel  oostom  and  anpersti- 
tion,  from  the  wretched  dancing-girl  who  inaalta 
the  deity  by  her  existence,  to  the  pining  child- 
widow,  whose  every  tear,  and  every  hair  of  whose 
head,  shall  stand  up  against  every  one  of  ns  who 
toIerate.it,  on^e  day  of  judgment" 

Of  the  endowed  temples  and  shrines.  The 
Sindu  says,  in  another  issue : 

"The  vast  majority  of  these  endowments  are 
corrupt  to  the  core.  They  are  a  festering  masa  of 
crime  and  vice  and  gigantic  awindling."  (See  more 
fully  in  Chapter  X.) 

The  Indian  Nation,  of  Calcutta,  affirms*. 

"The  pure  undefiled  Hinduism,  which  Swami 
Yivekananda  preached  in  Chicago,  has  no  exist- 
ence to-day;  it  has  had  no  existence  for  «ea- 
turies." 

The  Reia  and  Rayyet,  also  of  Calcutta,  says  : 

"Abomination-worship  is  the  chief  ingredient 
of  modem   Hinduism." 

Swami   Yivekananda  hiipself  said,   in  an  address 
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to  hia  co-religionistB  in  lOadras,  aa  reported  in  the 
newspapers:  ^'>'^y\^  '     '!     ' 

"  We  are  lazy,  we  will  not  work,  ve  cannot  com- 
bine, we  are  immensely  selfisli,  not  three  of  us  can 
come  together  without  beiug  jealous  of  each  other ; 
we  have  lost  faith ;  we  are  a  hopelessly  disorgan- 
ized mass ;  our  great  cities  are  the  homes  of  the 
moat  rotten  superstitions  in  the  world."  « 

The  exalted  opinion  of  tl^  CSommander-in-chief 
of  the  Invading  Army  of  Jesos  CMirist,  held  by  multi- 
tudes still  in  the  opposing  army,  is  thus  voiced  in 
Hie  Indian  Social  Reformer: 

"We  concede  that  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect,  the  noblest,  of  men.  We  read  the 
Bible  and  listen  awestruck  to  '  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount'  and  pass  on  to  the  soul-stirring  saorf- 
fice  on  Oalvary.'"  J^ 

Another  orthodox  Hindu,  in  an  address  to  his 
fellow  Hindus,  recently  said : 

"How  can  we  be  blind  to  the  greatness,  the 
unrivalled  splendour,  of  Jesus  Christ  Behind  the 
British  Empire  and  all  the  European  Powers  lies 
the  single  great  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  He 
lives  in  Europe  and  America  as  King  and  Guide  and 
Teacher.     We,  too,  owe  everything  to  Christianity.  V 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen  remarked  years  ago : 

"The  spirit  of  Christianity  has  already  pervaded 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  Indian  society." 
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That  our  Int^gent  opponents  are  convinced  of    , ,. 
the  superiority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Christian  f  ■ 
army,  A  compared  with  their  own  forces,  is  voiced  J^" 
finely  by  i|tiany. 

A  Brahman  subordinate  judge,  in  response  to  his  -^ 
superior,  who  had  asked  him,  in  reviewing  a  written 
decision  of  his  in  which  the  testimony  of  a  good 
number  of  Hiudos  was  for  the  plaintiff  and  only 
one,  a  Christian,  testified  for  the  defendant :  "  Why 
did  yon  render  your  decision  for  the  defendant  with 
only  one  wituMs  in  his  favour  f"  The  Brahman  judge 
quietly  replied:  "Because,  sir,  thewitnras  for  the 
defendant  was  a  Clu-istian,  and  I  believed  he  told  t 
the  troth  ;  while  the  Witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  were 
Hindus,  and  I  believed  they  were  all  hired  to  per- 
jure theuuielves." 

A  Branman  priest  of  an  adjacent  Hindu  temple,  as 
detailea  in  Chapter  HI,  voluntarily  told  me  of  his 
admiraiuon  of  the  changed  character  of  the  people  of  a 
village  of  hia  former  worshippers,  who  had  come  over 
to  Chrtiftianity  only  one  year  before,  and  asked  me : 

"  What  is  it  that  makes  your  \M&  have  such  an 
uplifting  power  over  the  daily  lives  of  those  who  em- 
brace it  t    Onr  Vddas  have  no  such  power."   ' 

The  testimony  of  the  Brahman  judge  as  to  the  char- 
acter-building power  of  the  Christians'  Bible,  their 
Manual  of  War,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  lY,  may 
veil  be  re-read  here  as  bearing  on  this  point 
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That  enough  to  form  regiments  have  recently  de- 
serted £rom  their  ranks  and  enlisted  under  the  banner '} 
of  the  Cross,  and  that  thousands  more  are  ready  thus 
to  desert,  is  despairingly  admitted  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  watchful  pf  our  antagonists.  ^ 
The  Hindu  Tract  Society,  organized  specifically  tol 
antagonize  Christianity,  iA  a  Tamil  tract  prepared  tcf 
arouse  Hindus  to  sharper  opposition,  but  uot  designed 
I      to  be  seen  by  Christians,  says  :                              , 
.    \        "How  many  thousands  of  thousands  have  these 
' 'missionaries  turned  to  Christianity  I    On  how  many 
more  hare  they  cast  their  netsl    If  we  sleep,  as 
heretofore,  in  a  short  time  they  will  turn  all  to 
Christianity,  and  our  temples  wUl  be  changed  into 
churches. 
■^     "Do  you  not  know  that  the  number  of  Christians 
is  increasing,  and  the  number  of  ^indu  religionists 
/  decreasing,  every  day  1    How  long  will  water  remain 
'^^  ^^'  a  reservoir  which  continually  lets  out  but  receives 
none  inT    Let  all  the  people  joiii  as  one  man  to 
banish  Christianity  from  our  land." 
I     '       It  is  not  by  any  means  from  the  "lower  classes" 
^one  that  the  recruits  for  the  Christian  army  in 
V,       India  come,  though  the  "Mass  Movements"  towards 
Christianity  have  as  yet  usually  been  from  the  lower 
classes ;  but  hundreds  of  individual  cases  from  the 
highest  castes  and  classes  have  come  over,  in  all 
parts  of  India,  of  men  of  position  and  influence,  and 
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many  of  them  have  already  become  leaden  in 
Immanuel's  advancing  army.  These  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  mentioned  by  name  here,  but  a  worthy  ex- 
ample is  found  in  B^ja  Sir  Haruam  Singh,  K.  C.  S.  I. , 
of  the  Pui\jab,  who  is  now  the  president  of  the 
lately  formed  "National  Missionary  Society  of 
India,"  spoken  of  particularly  in  Chapter  XV: 
a  society  organized  last  year  of  the  leading  Hindu 
Christians,  in  all  the  presidencies  afid  of  all  the 
churches,  to  press  the  miasionarjr  work  in  areas  yet 
unoccupied,  with  native  missionaries,  supported  by 
native  money,  managed  by  native  leadWs,  in  an  ; 
interdenominational  effort  to  push  on  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  to  India's  remotest  bounds — a  move- 
ment which  all  evangelical  missionaries  look  upon 
with  the  greatest  joy  and  hope. 

Of  the  mass  of  testimony  fh)m  our  opponentB  at 
hand  and  which  might  be  adduced,  voicing  their 
conviction  of  the  inevitable  spread  over  all  India  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  propose  here  to  re- 
produce but  one  more  brief  but  pointed  extract : 

Venkayya,  the  learned  Brahman  who  had  read 
much  of  the  Bible  in  three  languages,  and  the  whole 
New  Testament  in  Telngu,  several  times,  but  who 
still  outwardly  adhered  to  Hinduism,  himself  gave 
to  a  packed  audience  of  his  fellow-religiouista  in  my  ' 
hearing,  that  unique  address  on  the  power  of  the 
Christian's  Bible  recorded  in  Chapter  m,  which 
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may  well  be  repernsed  here,  and  which  doeed  as 
foUowB : 

"Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced ;  do  what  we  will ; 
oppose  it  as  ve  may :  It  ia  the  Christian's  Bible 
which  will  sooner  or  later  work  the  renovation  or 
r^eneration  of  this  land." 

With  these  notable  admissions  of  many  of  oar 
most  intelligent  opponents,  and  with  the  explicit 
testimonies  as  to  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the 
missionary  work  in  India,  voluntarily  given  by  many 
independent  and  long  observant  nou- missionary  wit- 
nesses in  India,  including  many  governors  and  other 
high  officials,  as  detailed  in  the  previous  chapter, 
we  missionaries  in  the  field  think  that  we  have  the 
right  to  be  profoundly  thankful  for  the  wonderAiI 
progress  already  made  and  Joyonsly  confident  of  the 
not  very  distant  outcome,  if  the  Church  of  Christ 
but  does  its  duty ;  and  so  viewing  it,  we  challenge 
Christ's  loyal  followers  in  all  Christian  lands  to 
hasten  on  with  the  needed  reinforcements  and 
snpplies  to  help  ns,  and  with'  God's  covenanted  aid 
.  within  the  present  century  "  the  Kingdom  in  India  " 
shall  really  become  '<TH£  Einqoou  of  Our  Lobd 
JfSUB  Chsibi." 
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